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COUNT  WITTE.  (II.). 

By  Alexander  Iswolsky.* 

Count  Witte’s  Manchurian  undertaking,  useless  and  even  harm¬ 
ful  as  it  was  per  se,  was  particularly  fatal  from  the*  point  of  view 
of  Russia’s  foreign  relations,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  If  the  Government 
had  been  content  to  use  the  extremity  of  the  Liao-Tong  peninsula 
as  a  base  for  its  Pacific  fleet  (although  the  Russian  port  of  Vladi¬ 
vostok  was  amply  suflicient  for  that  purpose),  it  is  probable  that 
Japan  would  have  accommodated  herself  to  the  situation  in  time ; 
but  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  •Manchuria,  in  addition  to  the 
peninsula,  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  that  soon  grew  into  serious 
complications,  and  finally  brought  about  the  collision  between 
Russia  and  J apan ;  for  it  was  the  attack  of  the  Boxers  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  -Man¬ 
churia  by  the  Russian  troops  in  the  year  1900,  and  this,  in  turn, 
became  one  of  the  chief  points  of  the  Russo-Japanese  dispute. 

When,  not  long  afterwards,  the  Manchurian  mistake  was 
supplemented  by  the  mad  adventure  of  Messrs.  Bezibrazoff,  Abaza 
and  Company  in  Corea  and  on  the  Yalu,  the  hour  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  accounts  between  Russia  and  Japan  was  merely  hastened 
thereby;  for,  I  repeat,  the  germ  of  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  is 
•to  be  found  in  the  imperialistic  ix)licy  of  Count  Witte.  The 
Corean  adventure,  nevertheless,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
war.  Count  Witte,  as  well  as  his  friend  Count  Lamsdorff,  openly 
opposed  the  band  of  courtiers  and  irresponsible  schemers  who 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  Czar  into  it  and  in  playing  the  role  of 
an  occult  governing  power,  wfiich  for  the  time  being  ousted  both 
the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from 
the  command  of  Far-Eastern  matters.  But  while  recognising  the 
farsightedness  shown  by  Count  Witte  and  Count  Lamsdorff  in 
the  premises,  it  is  impossible  to  absolve  them  from  all  responsi- 

(1)  Ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia,  and  before  and  during  the  war,  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris.  The  first  portion 
of  this  article  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  The  Fobtniohti.y  Review. 
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bility  for  the  outcome.  It  is  pertinent  to  call  attention,  for  the 
second  time,  to  the  fact  that,  in  any  country  possessing  a  well- 
organised  Government,  Ministers  finding  themselves  in  a  aimilar 
situation  wohld  have  presented  their  resignations,  and  would  not 
have  remained  in  office  unless  they  received  satisfaction.  Instead 
of  this,  we  see  Count  Witte  staying  tranquilly  at  his  post  and 
watching,  as  a  disapproving  but  resigned  spectator,  a  policy  that' 
he  was  powerless  to* prevent.  As  for  his  alter  ego,  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  he  not  only  did  not  resign,  but  when  criticised  for  remain¬ 
ing  in  power  under  the  circumstances,  he  advanced  the  stupefying 
theory  that  in  Russia  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  could  not 
quit  his  post  until  dismissed  by  his  Sovereign,  and  that  his  sole 
function  was  to  study  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  Empire’s 
foreign  relations  and  present  his  conclusions  to  the  Emperor,  who, 
in  his  quality  of  autocrat,  would  decide  for  or  against,  and  his 
decision  would  thereupon  be  obligatory  for  the  Minister.  Count 
Witte’s  ideas  werd  certainly  too  advanced  to  permit  of  his  sharing 
such  an  opinion,  so  it  must  be  concluded  that  his  anxiety  to 
remain  in  power  overbalanced  all  other  considerations  and  pre¬ 
vented  him  not  only  from  resigning  his  portfolio  but  even  protest¬ 
ing  to  the  Emperor  in  a  sufficiently  vigorous  manner  against  a 
policy  which  he  knew  must  end  in  catastrophe. 

This  lack  of  firmness  of  character,  which  marked  certain  phases 
of  Count  Witte’s  career  in  the  period  preceding  the  war,  brings 
out  in  all  the  clearer  relief  his  energy  and  statesmanlike  qualities 
as  they  were  displayed  during  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Dr.  Dillon  includes  in  his  book  a  letter  addressed  by 
Count  Witte  to  Emperor  Nicholas,  under  date  of  February  28th, 
1905,  in  which  are  set  forth  with  a  frankness  and  exactitude 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  the  reasons  why  it  was  imperative  to 
make  immediate  overtures  for  peace  with  Japan.  In  the  same 
letter  he  insisted,  with  still  greater  courage,  upon  the  necessity 
for  not  delaying  any  longer  to  calm  public  feeling  in  Russia,  pro¬ 
foundly  disturbed  by  its  defeats,  by  taking  up  sincerely  and  reso¬ 
lutely  the  question  of  constitutional  reform.  With  untiring  per¬ 
severance  he  sustained  this  argument  against  the  Czar  himself 
as  well  as  against  the  majority  of  his  advisers,  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  and  from  that  moment  until  the  treaty  was  finally  signed 
Count  Witte  displayed  a  firmness  and  sureness  of  vision  that  place 
him  in  the  rank  of  the  greatest  Ministers. 

In  the  course  of  the  pourparlers  at  Portsmouth  he  showed  not 
only  extraordinary  talent  as  a  negotiator,  but  also  an  elevation  of 
character  and  a  self-forgetfulness  which  did  not  distinguish  him 
at  other  stages  of  his  career.  Toward  the  end  of  the  discussions 
there  was  a  supreme  moment  when,  although  he  realised  that  be 
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would  have  to  face  his  compatriots  on  his  return,  bearing  alone  all 
the  responsibility  and  perhaps  all  the  odium  of  a  treaty  resulting 
from  an  unfortunate  war  and  necessarily  onerous  to  Bussia,  he 
had  the  moral  courage  to  override  orders  from  St.  Petersburg 
that  were  often  contradictofy  and  sometimes  bore  the  marks  of 
insincerity — accepting. on  his  own  authority  a  compromise  more 
favourable  than  Bussia  had  any  right  to  expect,  but  even 
80  of  a  nature  that  well  might  subject  him  to  bitter  reproaches 
later. 

The  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  in  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  bore  very  lightly  on  Bussia ;  the  Japanese  renounced 
all  demands  of  a  nature  that  would  affect  the  vital  interests  or  the 
dignity  of  the  Bussian  Empire ;  Bussia  paid  no  war  indemnity, 
retained  her  fleet  and.  lost  not  an  inch  of  her  national  territory. 
It  is  true  that  she  ceded  to  Japan  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
of  Saghalien,  but  that  island  had  only  been  acquired  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date  and  hardly  any  use  had  been  made  of  it, 
while  the  Japanese  had  always  maintained  certain  pretensions  to 
its  ownership.  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  then,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  favourable  to  Bussia  in  itself,  but  that  which  gave  it 
especial  value  was  its  opening  of  the  way  for  a  resumption  of 
normal  relations  with  Japan,  and  more  than  that,  a  veritable 
rapprochement  and  even  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries. 
Count  Witte  deserves  great  credit  for  having  foreseen  this  possin 
bility  even  before  he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  for  having  made 
indirect  overtures,  through  Dr.  Dillon,  to  the  Japanese  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  London.  While  nothing  was  accomplished  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  at  the  time.  Count  Witte  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  objective 
when  it  became  time  to  define  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  it 
.was  that  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  later,  when  I  was  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  his  ideas  and  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  with  Japan  which,  in  its  de'velopment, 
bore  results  so  beneficial  to  Bussia  and  to  the  entire  Triple 
Entente. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Count  Witte,  on  his  return  to 
Kussia,  to  see  how  unappreciative'  his  countrymen  were.  The 
Emperor  conferred  upon  him,  it  is  true,  the  title  of  Count,  a 
recompense  which  was  accorded  by  established  custom  to  the  nego¬ 
tiator  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  the  reception  he  gave  him  was  rather 
cold  than  otherwise.  Public  opinion  and  that  of  the  Press  was 
distinctly  hostile ;  some  humorous  person  dubbed  him  the  “  Count 
of  Half-Saghalien  ” ;  in  short,  the  triumph  which  he  expected 
and  to  which  he  had  an  indisputable  right  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  he  received  little  else  but  attacks  and  ridicule. 

I  believe  that  -I  entered  into  sufficient  detail,  in  my  previous 
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article,  with  reference  to  Count  Witte’s  activity  at  the  head 
of  the  first  Constitutional  Cabinet.  What  were  the  causes  that 
checked  his  activity  and  to  what  extent  could  he  have  given  a  more 
favourable  turn  to  events?  This  is  a  problem  that  future  his¬ 
torians  of  this  troubled  period  will  have  to  solve,  and  regarding 
which  I  hesitate  to  pronounce  an  opinion ;  but  does  it  not  seem 
that  in  such  critical  circumstances  Count  Witte  failed  to  exhibit 
all  the  firmness  and  consistency  of  character  that  were  requisite 
for  the  occasion?  How  are  we  to  explain  his  choice  of  M.  Dour- 
novo  for  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  latitude  he  gave  that 
Minister  for  the  exercise  of  a  blind  and  brutal  repression,  which 
forced  into  conflict  with  the  Government  the  most  moderate 
elements  of  the  country  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  most 
radical  parties?  And,  above  all,  how'^can  we  justify  his  electoral 
law,  whose  effect  was  to  give  to  the  peasants  the  predominance  in 
the  first  Duma  and  so  cause  its  eventual  shipwreck? 

It  is  difficult  to  attribute  such  errors  to  a  lack  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  a  statesman  of  Count  Witte’s  calibre,  and  one  is  forced  to 
admit  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  considerations 
affecting  his  personal  interests  rather  than  the  {xjrmanent  success 
of  the  work  of  reform  which  he  had  undertaken. 

Count  Witte,  as  a  financier,  was  inclined  to  seek  in  purely 
material  sources  the  dominating  motive  of  all  politics,,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  to  neglect  the  imponderabilia ,  to  which 
even  so  positive  a  mind  as  Prince  Bismarck’s  assigned  a  r6le  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  life  of  nations.  The  result  was 
that  Count  Witte  often  committed  grave  errors  in  his  diagnosis 
of  the  international  situation.  A  striking  instance  was  his  abso- 
.  lute  failure  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  relations  between 
Prance  and  Germany  and  the  psychology  of  the  French  people; 
obsessed  by  the  Utopian  idea  of  a  Continental  coalition,  he  was 
convinced  that  no  real  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  a  participation 
by  those  two  nations  in  such  a  coalition.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  when  Count  Witte  was  Minister  of  Finance  he  had 
under  his  orders  a  veritable  diplomatic  service,  composed  of 
so-called  financial  agents,  attached  to  the  Eussian  embassies  and 
legations  of  the  two  hemispheres.  These  agents,  most  of  w'hom 
were  extremely  active  and  intelligent,  performed  their  duties  in 
complete  independence  of  their  nominal  diplomatic  chiefs,  cor¬ 
responded  in  cipher  with  the  Finance  Minister  without  even 
exhibiting  their  reports  to  their  superiors,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
adopt  and  maintain  political  ideas  that  were  opposed  to  those  of 
the  official  Eussian  diplomacy.  It  was  on  these  agents  that  Count 
Witte  relied  to  obtain  support  for  his  project  of  an  alliance  between 
Eussia,  France  and  Germany,  based  upon  a  community  of 
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material  interests  and  aimed  against  the  preponderance  of 
England  in  the  domain  of  finance  and  commerce. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  period  preceding  the  world-war,  when 
I  was  Ambassador  at  Paris,  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  this  question 
several  times  with  Count  Witte,  who  used  to  stop  at  Paris  on  his 
way  to  Biarritz  to  join  his  family.  In  the  course  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  France  had  lost  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  ancient  warlike  virtues ;  that  the  immense  majority 
of  Frenchmen  cared  not  a  whit  for  the  lost  provinces,  which  were 
only  of  interest  to  a  handful  of  Chauvinists,  possessing  little  or  no 
influence  in  the  country;  and  finally  that  the  French  nation, 
imbued  with  the  ideas  of  international  socialism  and  the  pacifist 
propaganda,  would  always  shrink  from  an  armed  conflict  with 
Germany,  especially  if  it  grew  out  of  oriental  affairs.  Ascribing 
an  exaggerated  influence  to  certain  financial  groups  in  Europe, 
he  persuaded  himself  that  with  their  aid  great  business  affairs  of 
common  interest  to  France  and  Germany  could  be  built  up  and 
so  prepare  the  way  for  a  political  rapprochement.  He  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  he  were  Ambassador  at  Paris,  he  could  bring  about 
that  result. 

Having  been  an  attentive  observer  of  French  national  life,  I 
was  far  from  sharing  his  opinions.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Paris, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1910,  I  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
.\gadir  crisis  the  awakening  of  the  patriotic  spirit  in  France,  in 
resistance  to  the  brutality  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy.  I  was 
convinced  that  the  French  nation,  in  spite  of  superficial  appear¬ 
ances,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  attachment  to  the  great  principles 
of  justice,  liberty  and  progress  which  had  made  France  the  beacon- 
light  of  the  world.  In  my  despatches,  while  noting  the  pacific 
tendencies  of  the  French  Government,  I  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
an  unjustifiable  provocation  on  the  part  of  Germany  would  dis¬ 
close  France  as  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  the  side  of  Bussia  and 
England,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  her  territory  and  the  return 
of  her  patrimony,  but  also  to  assure  the  triumph  of  her  ideas  of 
right  and  independence  in  the  world. ^  Moreover,  I  knew  too  well 
the  overbearing  spirit  that  governed  Germany’s  foreign  policy,  the 
constantly  increasing  power  of  the  pan-Germanists,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Kaiser  to  impose  the  German  hegemony  on  the 
world,  to  have  any  faith  in  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  in  which 
Germany  would  consent  to  enter  on  an  equal  footing  with  Bussia 
and  France.  Accordingly,  I  founded  my  objections  to  Count 
Witte’s  arguments  upon  my  firm  conviction  that  in  pursuing  the 
chimera  of  his  proposed  alliance  we  should  be  running  the  risk  of 
weakening  our  position  with  France  and  England  and  so  destroy¬ 
ing  our  only  protection  against  the  monstrous  growth  of  Ger- 
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many’s  military  power.  I  maintained  that  it  was  imperative  to 
hold  ourselves  ready  against  the  day  wh*en  Emperor  William,  im- 
pelled  by  the  war  party,  would  let  loose  the  aggression  that  had 
been  prepared  so  long  in  advance;  in  short,  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  that  danger  was  to  fortify  by  every  possible  means  the  politi¬ 
cal,  military  and  economic  power  of  the  Triple  Entente.  As  for 
France,  I  was  convinced  that  we  could  count  upon  her  loyalty 
and  that  at  the  supreme  hour  the  French  people  w'ould  rise  as  one 
man  against  the  aggressor,  regaining  in  a  moment  their  patriotic 
elan  and  their  traditional  valour.  I  may  add  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  defend  this  belief  not  only  against  Count  Witte  but 
against  a  group  of  Russian  diplomats  who  looked  with  favour 
upon  a  rapprochement  with  Germany,  among  whom  figured  his 
colleague  at  Portsmouth — Baron  Rosen,  the  Russian  Minister  at 
Lisbon — M.  Botkine,  who  was  in  high  favour  at  Court,  and  others. 
My  last  conversation  with  Count  Witte  took  place  some  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war;  I  never  saw'  him  again,  and 
I  know  not  if  he  recognised,  before  his  death,  how  he  had  been 
mistaken  about  France  and  how  the  moral  factor  often  is  of  much 
greater  importance  in  the  life  of  j^oples  than  elements  of  a  purely 
material  nature. 

"When  Count  Witte  yielded  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  M.  Goremykine,  there  was  no  little  curiosity  as  to 
the  attitude  that  he  W'ould  assume  toward  the  new  Cabinet. 
Nicholas  II.,  as  well  as  his  new  Ministers,  were  not  without  some 
anxiety  on  this  point,  and  with  good  reason,  because  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  Upper  House, 
Count  Witte,  author  of  the  ^Tanifesto  of  October  30th,  could  easily 
become  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  that  body,  and  gather 
about  him  the  enemies  of  the  bureaucratic  Cabinet  of  ^f.  Goremy¬ 
kine.  This  was  what  everybody  expected,  and  it  was  with  great 
surprise  that  he  was  seen  to  renounce  that  rdle  and  to  join  in  a 
rather  conspicuous  manner  the  reactionary  group  in  the  Council 
of  the  Empire,  at  the  head  of  which  he  found  his  former  colleague 
and  adversary,  M.  Dournovo.  He  maintained  this  attitude 
throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  that  followed  the  opening  of  the 
Duma,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  it  became  so  exaggerated 
that  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  intellectual  faculties 
had  been  affected  by  an  old  malady.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
he  humbled  himself  to  the  point  of  seeking  the  aid  of  RaR{ioutine 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  favour  of  the  Czar  and  being  recalled 
to  power.  I  can  hardly  believe  in  such  an  aberration ;  but  I 
recall  a  remark  which  he  made  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Balkan  war, 
to  the  effect  that,  if  Russia  was  not  drawn  into  the  war,  it  was  not 
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due  to  any  effort  of  M,  Sazonoff,  whose  policies  he  violently 
attacked,  but  thanks  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  Emperor 
by  Kaspoutine  in  the  direction  of  peace ;  and  I  remember  how 
astonished  I  was  at  the  time  to  hear  so  extraordinary  a  statement 
from  him. 

Personally,  in  spite  of  my  repugnance  to  admit  such  a  con¬ 
clusion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  his  changed  attitude  to 
motives  of  selfish  ambition.  Accustomed  for  fifteen  years  to  the 
exercise  of  a  power  the  extent  of  which  I  have  described  above. 
Count  Witte  was  unable  to  become  resigned  to  the  loss  of  his 
official  position,  and  all  the  strength  of  his  great  wdll  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  one  object — the  regaining  of  his  former  prestige. 
Knowing  the  tendencies  of  the  Emperor  and  those  w'ho  enjoyed 
his  favour,  he  considered  that  the  surest  way  to  attain  his  end 
was  to  put  himself  at  the  service  of  the  reactionaries,  and  so, 
abjuring  his  faith  and  abandoning  a  rdle  in  which  he  could  still 
have  rendered  brilliant  service  to  his  country,  he  became  the 
follower  of  such  men  as  Doumovo,  Stiirmer,  and  other  reactionary 
leaders,  losing  thereby  the  respect  of  the  Liberals  without  even 
gaining  the  Emperor’s  favour  or  the  confidence  of  the  reactionary 
party.  It  was  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  see  his  fine  intelligence 
and  his  superior  gifts  as  a  statesman  consumed  in  the  thirst  for 
power  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  his  former  rank  in  the 
official  world ;  especially  so  because  it  was  evidently  not  due  alone 
to  his  desire  for  political  power  but  rather  to  enjoy  anew  the  ex¬ 
ternal  attributes  of  power.  Owing  to  his  not  having  attained  high 
rank  in  the  bureaucratic  world  until  rather  late  in  life,  and  so 
not  having  succeeded  except  at  the  cost  of  great  effort  in  making 
a  place  for  hithself  and  his  wife  at  Court  and  in  the  high  society 
of  the  capital,  this  man  of  genius,  but  of  awkward  manners  and 
aspect,  attached  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  social  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  was 
cotispicuous  for  the  puerility  of  his  social  ambitions  and  for  the 
eagerness  with  w’hich  he  pushed  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the 
oligarchic  caste  which  surrounded  the  Emperor.  To  attain  this 
end  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  his  position  as  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  in  order  to 
force  the  doors  of  certain  ultra-exclusive  salons  of  St.  Petersburg 
he  employed  a  golden  key,  in  the  form  of  loans  and  State  sub¬ 
sidies  to  personages  of  social  prominence  who  happened  to  be 
afflicted  with  pecuniary  troubles. 

Count  Witte’s  enemies  have  charged  him  with  being  venal, 
and  have  cited  facts  and  figures  in  support  of  their  accusations, 
but  I  have  never  believed  them  to  be  true ;  he  always  seemed  to 
nae  to  place  much  greater  importance  on  the  honours  of  official 
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position  than  on  money.  He  left  power  without  any  evidence 
of  having  acquired  a  great  fortune,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  his 
chances  of  returning  to  office  he  declined  offers  that  were  made  by 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  establishments  of  Russia  which  would 
have  assured  him  a  most  brilliant  position  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  but  would  have  been  incompatible  with  his  remaining  a 
member,  on  the  Emperor’s  appointment,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  access  to  the  Court  and 
belonged  to  the  official  world. 

The  facts  related  in  the  foregoing  pages  explain  my  assertion 
that  the  character  of  Count  Witte  was  not  always  equal  to  his 
intellectual  gifts ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  possessed  certain 
traits  that  were  extremely  sympathetic  and  attractive.  He  was 
.a  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  and  inspired  the  warmest  friendships 
in  return.  His  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der  III.  was  almost  passionate  in  its  fervour,  afid  he  preserved 
for  the  Sovereign  who  had  distinguished  him  and  elevated  him 
to  pow’er  a  pious  gratitude.  He  also  knew  how  to  hate,  and  could 
be  a  redoubtable  enemy  and  adversary. 

A  very  lovable  trait  was  his  affection  for  his  family ;  it  was 
touching  to  seq  this  giant,  who  was  accustomed  to  bend  the  most 
unruly  to  his  will,  transformed  into  the  slave  of  his  little  grandson 
and  giving  him  the  tenderest  care.  And  when  he  sought  with 
such  insistence  the  outw^ard  show  of  power,  was  it  so  much  for  his 
own  personal  gratification  as,  perhaps,  to  secure  a  more  brilliant 
career  for  a  wife  and  a  daughter  whom  he  passionately  loved? 

My  personal  relations  with  Count  Witte  were  never  on  an  inti¬ 
mate  footing  as  I  have  already  said,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
■  his  attitude  tow'ard  me  was  a  hostile  one,  possibly  because  he 
feared  that  I  might  acquire  an  influence  over  affairs  contrary  to 
his.^  Dr.  Dillon  mentions  in  his  book  the  opposition  made  by 
Count  Witte  to  my  appointment  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  after  the  death  of  Count  Mouravieff ;  distrusting  my  spirit 
of  independence,  he  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  name  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  whom  he  was  certain  of  managing  and  so  was  confident  of 
becoming  the  absolute  master  of  the  Government’s  foreign  poli¬ 
cies.  Dr.  Dillon  adds  that  Count  Witte  made  a  mistake,  and, 
precisely  because  of  my  independence,  I  would  have  seconded  him 
much  more  effectively  than  did  Count  Lamsdorff,  for  T  would 
not  have  tolerated  the  formation  behind  my  back  of  an  occult 
power  composed  of  adventurers,  and  would  either  have  resigned 
or  obliged  the  Emperor  to  dismiss  M.  Bezobra/off  and  his  friends. 
Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Dillon  was  told  this  by  Count  Witte  himself, 
and  because  it  tallies  with  what  I  have  heard  from  another  source, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it.  That  which  is  certain  is  that 
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he  failed  to  appreciate  the  homely  truth  that  one  cannot  lean 
upon  something  which  gives  'no  resistance,  and  so  voluntarily 
deprived  himself  of  a  collaborator  quite  as  strongly  opposed  as  he 
himself  was  to  the  Corean  adventure,  and  who  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  fight  it  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  instead  of 
following  Count  Lamsdorff’s  stupid  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  • 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing,  as  I  planned, 
sine  ira  et  studio,  the  portrait  of  Count  Witte.  His  character 
was  most  complex,  made  up  as  it  was  of  qualities  which  reached  a 
veritable  grandeur,  mingled  with  others  of  surprising  weakness ; 
but,  take  him  all  in  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  him  in  better 
words  than  those  which  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Anthony  when  eulogising  Brutus  : 

“  .  .  .  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘  This  was  a  man.’  ” 

«  «  *  «  « 

Turning  now  from  Count  Witte  to  Count  Lamsdorff,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  from  1900  to  1906,  one  cannot,  help  being 
impressed  by  the  absolute  contrast  between  the  two  men,  which, 
however,  never  interfered  with  their  close  personal  friendship 
and  their  intimate  jx>litical  relations.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  rough,  unpolished  man  of  genius.  Count  Lamsdorff  was  a  type 
of  the  most  finished  courtier;  brought  up,  one  might  say,  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  he  had  inherited,  from  several  generations  of 
high  functionaries  at  the  Imperial  Court,  the  manners  and  ideas 
of  another  age,  quite  out  of  date  even  in  the  artificial  environment 
of  Nicholas  II.  He  was  a  little  man,  extremely  young-looking 
for  his  age,  with  light  reddish  hair  and  diminutive  moustache, 
always  dressed,  prinked  and  perfumed  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
whose  affected  manner  and  falsetto  voice  gave  no  little  chance 
for  pleasantry.  By  the  coquetry  of  his  dress,  the  affectation  of 
his  speech,  his  habits  of  retirement  and  his  little  quasi-feminine 
vanities,  he  recalled  the  ix)rtrait  which  the  chroniclers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  handed  down  to  us  of  the  Prince  of 
Kaunitz,  when  that  famous  Austrian  diplomat  was  Ambassador 
at  Paris.  Possessing  only  the  instruction  acquired  at  the  Corps 
de  Pages,  he  lacked  the  advantages  of  a  complete  education,  but 
he  was  gifted  with  an  ensemble  of  qualities  which  made  him  from 
the  start  a  functionary  of  the  first  order.  Prodigiously  industri¬ 
ous,  discreet,  never  letting  his  w'ork  be  interfered  with  by  the 
•usual  distractions  habitual  to  young  people,  he  succeeded  in 
making  himself  indispensable,  as  a  confidant  and  intimate  collabo¬ 
rator,  to  four  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  succession  :  Prince 
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Gortchakoff,  M.  de  Giers,  Prince  LobanofT  and  Count  Monravieff. 
During  the  tenure  of  Count  MouraviefF  he  became  the  veritable 
mainspring  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and,  by  his  industry 
and  knowledge  of  its  details,  made  up  for  the  indolence,  ignorance 
and  flippancy  of  that  astonishing  Minister,  but  up  to  that  point 
his  work  was  done  entirely  in  the  shade ;  he  avoided  systematically 
all  direct  contact  with  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  who  sometimes 
almost  doubted  the  existence  of  this  Grey  Eminence,  whom  thev 
never  saw  but  of  whose  hidden  influence  they  were  conscious. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  due  to  the  intervention  of  Count  Witte, 
who  counted  upon  having  in  Count  Lamsdorff  an  instrument 
entirely  obedient  to  his  will,  that,  after  the  death  of  Count  Moura- 
vieff,  his  industrious  and  influential  subordinates  became  the  real 
head  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

'From  that  moment  Count  Lamsdorff,  whose  vaguely  defined 
character  yielded  to  the  vigorous  personality  of  Count  Witte,  let 
himself  be  dominated  in  all  matters  by  his  great  friend,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  two  Ministries  of  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs  were 
merged,  so  to  speak,  in  one  and  the  same  person.  Count  Witte 
furnishing  the  motive  and  directive  force  and  Count  Lamsdorff 
placing  at  the  service  of  the  combination  his  great  experience  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  diplomatic  technique.  No  one  was  better 
versed  than  he  in  all  the  subtleties  of  diplomacy  ;  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  billet  w’hich  he  addressed  to  a  foreign  Ambassador,  always 
on  gilt-edged  paper  and  delicately  perfumed,  was  a  model  of  style 
and  elegance ;  he  had  at  his  fingers’  end  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
protocol,  and  took  as  much  pains  in  arranging  an  exchange  of 
decorations  as  in  drawing  up  the  project  of  the  most  important 
.international  convention.  In  all  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  it 
was  well  known  that  any  error  with  regard  to  the  exact  ribbon 
he  was  to  receive  after  an  exchange  of  signatures  would  forfeit 
the  goodwill  of  the  Russian  Minister  for  all  time,  but  it  was 
equally  well  known  that  no  negligence  in  the  framing  of  a  diplo¬ 
matic  instrument  could  possibly  escape  his  practised  eye.  His 
memory  w'as  prodigious,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  pre¬ 
cedent  or  an  argument  drawm  from  the  archives  of  his  department. 

Had  Count  Lamsdorff  a  definite  plan  of  a  general  foreign  policy, 
and  did  his  mind  grasp  the  international  situation  of  Russia  in 
its  entirety?  I  confess  that  I  have  always  doubted  it.  By  family 
tradition,  being  of  German  origin,  and  by  his  turn  of  mind,  he 
W'as  rather  inclined  toward  Germany,  and  as  a  thorough  partisan 
of  the  autocratic  regime  he  felt  ill  at  ease  with  democratic  France 
and  constitutional  England ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been 
in  intimate  collaboration  with  his  prededessors  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  negotiated,  at  first  the  rapprochement,  and 
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afterwards  the  alliance  with  France.  Having  become  Minister 
in  his  turn,  he  continued  to  maintain  and  conduct  with  scrupulous 
exactitude  and,' as  we  have  seen  in  the  Bjorkoe  affair,  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability,  the  system  of  the  double  alliance,  to  which 
the  Emperor  gave  his  unreserved  adhesion ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
strange  idea  he  had  of  the  functions  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Russia,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  devoted  equal  care  and  conscience  to  any  other  system  from 
the  moment  that  it  might  be  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  to  whose 
will  he  considered  himself  bound  to  render  a  blind  and  passive 
obedience. 

Count  Lamsdofff’s  conduct  of  his  department  had  an  unfavour¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  composition  and  efficiency  of  the  central 
senices  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  well  as  of  its  services 
abroad.  He  was  almost  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  shut  himself  up  with  a  circle  of  personal  friends, 
who  were  bound  to  each  other  by  elective  affinities  of  an  extremely 
intimate  nature,  and  among  whom  he  distributed  the  most 'desir¬ 
able  positions  at  his  command.  This  sort  of  “round  table,”  to 
employ  an  expression  often  used  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  dispensed 
favours,  promotions  and  appointments  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  one  had  no  protector  there,  as  was  my  case,  one  must  needs 
give  up  hope  of  agreeable  places  and  be  content  with  remote  posts 
and  those  which  were  little  sought  after.  As  it  happened,  the 
scant  favour  which  I  enjoyed  in  that  cenacle  turned  out  to  be  very 
useful,  for  it  is  to  that  circumstance  that  I  ,owe  my  experience 
at  different  posts  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Far  East,  which  were 
not  prized  by  diplomats  but  where  it  was  easier  to  acquire  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  affairs  than  in  the  most  brilliant  Embassies 
and  Legations  of  Europe.  When  I  succeeded  Count  Lamsdorff 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
replacing  the  personnel  of  my  department  in  more  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  and  some  of  the  measures  of  purification  that  I  was 
obliged  to  take  gave  rise  to  animosities  and  enmities  which  made 
themselves  felt  in  the'  field  of  politics  later. 

Translated  by  Ch.^rles  Louis  Seeger. 
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A  MONTH  or  two  ago  the  most  remarkable  of  Europe’s  State 
institutions,  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  which 
is  the  highest  executive  and  legislative  organ  over  the 
nationalised  industries  of  the  Russia  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  pub- 
lished  a  half-yearly  Budget — the  third  since  November,  1917— 
showing  losses  of  considerably  more  than  five  thousand  million 
roubles.  These  losses  constitute  part  of  the  deficit  of  thirty 
thousand  millions  shown  in  the  State  Budget  for  the  same  half- 
year.  As,  owing  to  the  continuing  devaluation  of  the  rouble  and 
apart  from  other  causes,  ’all  Russian  financial  figures  double 
every  half-year,  one  may  guess  that  the  Supreme  Council’s  losses 
for  the  wdiole  of  1919  will  be  about  fifteen  thousand  millions,  a 
sum  nominally  more  than  the  annual  expenditures  of  all  the 
Great  Powers  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  For  its  imposing  figures, 
even  if  there  were  no  better  reason,  the  great  nationalisation 
experiment  of  Soviet  Russia  would  invite  as  close  a  study  as 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  very  meagre  information  which 
the  Government  of  People’s  Commissaries,  whose  latest  act  is 
to  put  an  embargo  on  newspaper  export,  allows  to  leak  out. 

But  the  experiment  is  worth  studying  for  other  reasons. 
Having  finished  two  unprofitable  stages  of  development,  Soviet 
nationalisation  lately — against  great  difficulties  and  opposition, 
yet  with  a  certain  success — entered  upon  a  third.  Passed  away 
for  ever  is  the  initial  local  communistic  anarchy  which  had 
above  it  no  directing  State  organisation ;  and  passed  is  also  the 
second  stage,  the  directing  State  organisation  which  could  not 
cajole  into  efficiency  the  local  industrial  anarchy  underneath. 
The  third  stage  is  a  directing  State  organisation  with  enforced 
industrial  discipline  underneath.  This  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  mechanism  of  nationalised  industry  was  attained  by 
throwing  ruthlessly  overboard  all  the  old  anti-capitalistic  catch¬ 
words  which  were  the  food  of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  by 
substituting  more  than  capitalistically  sharp  supervision,  com¬ 
pulsion  and  economy.  The  Bolsheviks,  that  means,  have  not 
been  above  taking  lessons.  Private  capitalism  has  indeed  not 
been  re-established — during  the  last  few  months  the  war  against 
it  has  been  waged  harder  than  ever — but  the  methods  of 
capitalism  are  to-day  the  methods  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
Soviet  Russia,  that  means,  is  moving  towards  a  system  which  in 
many  features  recalls  the  militarist-industrial  dreams  dreamed 
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by  the  German  Katheder  Socialists  before  and  during  the  war. 
I  Instead  of  the  idealistic,  free,  disorderly,  unproductive  local 
communism  which  the  honester  enthusiasts  among  the  Bolsheviks 
believed  would  yield  an  Earthly  Paradise,  is  growing  up  a  cen¬ 
tralised,  despotic,  disciplinary,  exploiting  State-Socialism.  That 
i  this  change  of  ideals  should  overtake  the  inflexibly  doctrinaire 
.  Bolshevik  magnates  is  not  surprising.  In  politics  Bolshevism 
has  been  forced  to  borrow'  and  improve  on — that  is,  to  aggravate 

I— the  methods  of  Trepoff  and  Plehve ;  and  its  Red  Army  has  all 
the  despotic  malpractices  of  Tsarist  militarism,  and  more.  It  is 
natural  that  nationalised  industry  should  show  the  same  spirit. 

!  Its  course  of  development,  apart  from  the  historical  interest,  has 
a  very  instructive  bearing  upon  the  movement  towards  nationalisa¬ 
tion  or  State  monopolies  in  Western  Europe  and  in  England 
;  today. 

Probably  the  notion  of  learning  from  Soviet  Russia’s  experi- 
I  ence  will  displease  those  w'ho  hold,  w'ith  our  own  innocent 
’  admirers  of  Tsarism,  that  Bolshevism  is  not  primarily  murder 
and  robbery,  but  that  it  is  incapable  of  creation  and  wholly 
i  contemptible  as  a  governing  force.  However,  after  the  whole 
I  world’s  surplus  forces  have  for  tw’o  years  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
j  Bolshevik  incubus  and  failed  dismally,  one  may  conclude  that 
1  the  popular  judgment  of  the  Soviets’  organising  unfitness  is 

I  wrong;  one  niay  modestly  remember  that  eighteen  months  ago 
Europe  laughed  itself  hoarse  at  the  notion  of  creating  a  disciplined 
Red  Army  out  of  the  anarchical  Red  Guards  and  the  doubly 
anarchical  fragments  of  the  Tsarist  Army.  In  fact,  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  are  not  at  all  stupid.  They  lack  indeed  the  broad  class 
of  well-trained  officials  of  average  intellect  upon  which  Western 
Governments  rely;  but  they  have  quite  as  many  competent, 
enterprising  and  creative  men  as  the  best-off  Western  European 
Country ;  and  they  have  half  a  dozen  men — particularly  in  this 
industrial  domain — of  greater  ability  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
country.  If  nationalised  industry  is  to-day  in  a  lamentable  state, 
and  almost,  it  seems,  at  its  last  gasp,  the  cause  does  not  lie  in 
inability  to  create,  or  in  lack  of  personal  energy  by  leaders. 
Possibly  it  lies  in  the  inherent  vice  of  the  nationalisation  system  ; 
i;  but,  apart  from  that,  failure  was  predetermined  by  the  material 

i  and  moral  conditions  bequeathed  by  the  autocracy  to  the  Pro- 

visional  Government  of  Lvoff  and  Kerensky ;  and  by  it — with 

I  much  depreciation  meantime — bequeathed  to  the  Soviets. 

There  is  another  reason  w'hy  industrial  nationalisation  as  under- 
i;  taken  first  early  in  1918  w’as  hound  to  fail.  It  w'as  a  hasty  impro- 

ivisation.  That  it  was  not  carried  through  by  stages;  tentatively 
and  on  a  w'ell-thought-out  plan,  w'as  not  the  fault  of  the 
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leading  Bolsheviks,  though  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Bolsheviks 
as  a  whole.  In  this  respect  the  industrial  revolution  hoped 
for  by  Lenin  was  far  worse  situated  than  the  political 
revolution  of  February,  1917.  When  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Lvoff  assumed  power  it  had  ready  at  hand — care¬ 
fully  planned  and  even  drafted  almost  to  the  letter — all  the  pro¬ 
gressive  political  reforms  which  the  then  dominant  bourgeois 
Liberalism  wanted.  Bills  enacting  nearly  all  these  reforms  had 
been  submitted  to  the  first  Dumas ;  and  these  Bills,  sometimes 
with  amendments  in  more  radical  directions,  were  rushed  out  one 
after  the  other  in  the  first  months  of  the  revolution,  so  that  by 
June  (except  for  the  Land  and  Nationalities  Questions,  which 
were  left  to  the  Constituent  Assembly)  Russia’s  political  recon¬ 
struction  (on  pa|)er)  as  a  modern  State  was  complete.  The 
conditions  which  faced  the  Bolshevik  industrial  revolution  were 
very  different.  The  fundamental  theories  of  Bolshevism  were 
developed  well  enough ;  but  for  the  much  harder  organisatory 
problems  the  Soviet  magnates  had  made  no  preparations  at  all. 
This  fact  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  against  precipitancy. 
But  the  impatience  of  the  ignorant  masses  of  workmen  forced 
immediate  action ;  had  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  as  the  abler 
desired,  tarried,  the  new  Government,  denounced  as  inactive  and 
as  having  given  false  promises,  would  have  been  as  speedily 
swept  away  as  was  the  passive  anarchy  system  of  Kerensky. 
Conditions  being  what  they  were,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  were 
obliged  to  rush  headlong  into  wholesale  nationalisation ;  and  one 
may  conclude  that  had  they  not  done  so  industry  to-day  would 
be  in  an  even  worse  plight  than  it  is. 

This  is  shown  by  the  early  course  of  industry  under  Bolshevik 
rule ;  and  indeed  before  it,  for  the  workmen  did  not  wait  until 
Lenin’s  November  coup  d'etat.  Immediately  after  the  February 
revolution  were  made  many  attempts  at  local  communism.  As 
no  Trade  Unions  which  could  enforce  common  action  in  whole 
industrial  branches  existed,  the  workmen  in  individual  enter¬ 
prises  met  no  opposition  when  they  expelled  owners,  experts,  and 
even  foremen ;  and  embarked  on  what  they  called  communistic 
production  and  sale.  Anarchy  resulted.  After  the  Bolsheviks 
seized  power  this  system  of  “Savage  Communism,”  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  spread  generally.  Even  transport  was  an  object  of 
local  exploitation ;  on  the  railways  the  new  system  went  so  far 
that  the  Nikolai  (Petrograd-Moscow)  Railway’s  400  miles  were 
ruled  by  three  committees  at  different  points ;  each  stretch  of 
line  had  its  own  labour  hours  and  pay.  On  East  Russian  railways 
no  through  trains  could  be  run  until  the  numerous  employees’ 
committees  had  concluded  formal  traffic  conventions.  Savage 
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communism  had  a  brief  but  riotous  history.  Soon  factories  were 
derelict ;  unemployment  was  universal ;  and  the  mechanism  of 
future  production  was  tlireatened  by  the  selling  of  machinery 
by  hungry  workmen.  The  Trade  Unions,  in  the  best  way 
of  Western  Europe’s  Unions,  denounced  these  excesses ;  but  the 
Unions  were  new,  their  authority  was  weak,  and  agitators  pro¬ 
claimed  that  these  “tame  instruments  of  capitalism  all  over  the 
world,”  as  the  Moscow  communists’  manifesto  called  them,  were 
reactionary.  Savage  communism  had  to  cure  itself.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  that  tried  it'(e.g.,  the  big  Sormovo  works  near  Nijni- 
Novgorod  and  the  Treugolnik  rubber  factories)  learned  so  sadly 
from  experience  that  they  recalled  their  masters  and  experts ; 
and  some  that  did  not  try  it  {e.g.,  the  cotton-mills  of  Prokhoroff 
in  Moscow)  were  so  frightened  by  w’hat  they  saw  that  their 
workmen  later  opposed  the  much  more  reasonable  and  systematic 
nationalisation  measures  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Economy. 
Everywhere  home  rule  in  the  factory  collapsed. 

But  its  results  were  ruinous  for  the  subsequent  methodical 
nationalisation.  The  original  Soviet  plan,  debated  in  December, 
1917,  was  to  nationalise  banks  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to  ' 
nationalise  no  industries  before  June,  1918,  and  then  to  nationalise 
only  seven  imixirtant  branches.  Later,  w'hen  it  became  plain 
that  the  seven  branches  could  not  be  prepared  for  nationalisation 
in  time,  it  was  decided  to  defer  all  nationalisation,  except  possibly 
in  two  branches  (metals  and  chemicals),  until  the  autumn.  But 
the  Savage  Communists  forced  the  Soviets’  hands.  As  Savage 
Communism  could  not  be  cured  by  a  temporary  return  to  private 
ownership,  the  one  way  to  prevent  irremediable  ruin  of  factories 
and  disappearance  of  the  skilled  w’orkmen  was  to  accelerate 
nationalisation.  Nearly  all  the  486  factories  and  workshops 
rationalised  by  the  first  Soviet  decree  (June  Ist,  1918)  had  been 
victims  of  Savage  Communism,  and  in  their  choice  their  fitness 
by  branch  or  condition  for  immediate  State  working  played  no 
rdle.  Four  w’eeks  later,  to  forestall  further  local  experiments, 
the  Soviets  published  a  greater  scheme,  which,  in  that  it  was 
based  on  considerations  of  branch  of  production  and  size  of  con¬ 
cern,  showed  more  signs  of  methodical  thought.  This  decree 
nationalised  such  of  the  mining  enterprises,  saw-mills,  wood, 
metal,  cable,  electro-technical,  soap  and  candle  factories  as  were 
capitalised  at  over  a  million  roubles ;  and  such  undertakings  in 
certain  other  branches,  including  tobacco,  paper  and  rubber,  as 
were  capitalised  at  over  half  a  million.  The  1,100  undertakings 
nationalised  under  this  decree  had  an  aggregate  nominal  capital 
of  three  thousand  million  roubles,  which  in  the  devaluated  cur¬ 
rency  of  to-day  is  at  least  sixty  thousand  million  roubles.  The 
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Soviets  had  already  nationalised  the  banks  and  river  transport; 
and  next  they  nationalised  advertising,  exhibitions,  and,  last  of 
ajl,  insurance.  Local  natural  monopolies,  such  as  gas  and  water, 
were  left  to  the  local  Soviets,  which  had  replaced  the  Zemstvos 
and  municipalities.  After  the  nationalisation  of  insurance  came 
a  lull,  which  did  not  mean  that  the  process  was  at  an  end,  but 
only  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Economy 
were  overloaded ;  and  that,  further,  the  branches  and  iiarticular 
concerns  which  escaped  nationalisation  presented  materially 
greater  obstacles  than  those  which  had  not. 

Inclusion  in  a  nationalisation  list  did  not  mean  that  State 
exploitation  at  once  came  into  effect.  It  meant  merely  that 
private  owners  lost  their  property  and  control  rights,  which 
rights  in  most  cases  were  already  de  facto  lost.  Every  nationalis¬ 
ing  decree  is  follow'ed  by  a  process  officially  described  as 
“Nationalisation,”  which  consists  in  reorganisation,  building, 
repair  or  adaptation  of  plant,  and  sometimes  in  wholesale  transfer 
of  plant  and  workmen  to  a  more  convenient  centre.  In  these 
transfers  fuel  and  raw  material  conditions  play  a  great  rdle.  As 
late  as  June  last  the  Supreme  Council  was  still  “nationalising” 
ninety  important  factories  included  in  the  decree  of  June,  1918. 
“Nationalisation”  is  extremely  costly.  The  estimate  of  expen¬ 
diture  per  factory  in  December  last  w’as  4,700,000  roubles;  and 
to-day,  according  to  the  official  EkommitcJicskaya  Zhizn,  it  is 
over  8,000,(XX)  roubles,  an  increase  which  may  be  wholly  due 
to  rouble  devaluation.  The  exact  proportion  of  Russia’s  indus¬ 
trial  and  trans]iort  concerns  which  have  effectively  been 
nationalised  up  to  date  is  hard  to  give.  A  recent  official  list 
comprises  1,700,  classed  as  “of  first-rate  rank”;  but  in  this,  it 
seems,  are  counted  as  unifs  the  large  transport,  mining  and 
industrials  cartels  formed  under  the  Witte  regime.  The  number 
of  first-class  enterprises  actually  carried  on  directly  by  the 
Supreme  Council  is  probably  not  more  than  700. 

The  present  Chief  Commissary  of  the  Council  of  National 
Economy,  Alexis  Rykoff,  lately  made  an  instructive  speech  on 
the  principles  upon  which  this  big  nationalisation  work  was 
carried  through.  His  analysis  show’s  how  much  mistaken  are 
those  who  think  that  the  Bolshevik  industrial  system  is  entirely 
w  ithout  refinements  : — 

“  In  determining  its  policy  on  the  question  of  our  Nationalisation  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  Government  of  People’s  Commissaries  recognised  three  driving 
motives  which  were  not  necessarily  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  for 
which,  therefore,  a  common  direction — in  other  words  a  compromise — had 
to  be  found.  There  was  the  political  motive  or  interest  that  nationalised 
industry,  apart  from  its  economical  aspects,  should  be  a  buttress  of  the 
Soviet  political  system;  there  was  the  production  interest,  which  required 
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that  the  greatest  possible  technical  expertness  and  the  greatest  possible 
individual  industry  should  be  applied;  and  there  was  the  labour  interest, 
a  matter  of  hours,  pay  and  social  policy.  This  last  interest  must  be  super¬ 
ficially  in  opposition  to  the  second  as  long  as  the  workman  does  not  realise 
that  he  obtains  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  greatest  possible  share  of  what 
he  produces. 

“  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  dominant  interests  that  the  organisation 
of  our  Nationalisation  system  has  been  planned.” 

Taking  only  the  pai>er  facts,  and  leaving  unanswered  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  much  selfishness  and  how  much  altruism  are  behind 
the  Soviet  oligarchy’s  economical  measures,  one  may  say  that 
the  nationalisation  organisation  does  fairly  compromise  between 
these  three  principles.  The  compromise  is  not  so  w’ell  shown 
in  the  Supreme  Council  of  Econorfiy  as  in  the  lower  organs ;  but 
it  appears  also  there.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Economy,  which 
is  officially,  according  to  the  barbarous  Bolshevik  craze  for 
neologisms  and  mutilations,  called  “  Sovnarkhoz  ”  (from  Soviet 
Narodnava  Khozaistva) ,  is  in  its  origin  largely  an  offshoot  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  and  its  membership  bears. their  imprint.  Soviet 
Russia’s  Trade  Unions  are  very  tame  organisations.  Long  ago 
they  embraced  the  official,  and  of  course  sound,  doctrine  that 
enhanced  production  is  the  dominant  interest  of  every  working 
man ;  and  wdth  few  exceptions  they  have  championed  the 
Sovnarkhoz’s  coercive  labour  measures.  The  first  Councils  of 
Industry,  which  still  exist  as  local  bodies  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  were  created  by  the  Trade  Unions  as  a  remedy 
for  Savage  Communism ;  they  attempted  to  reorganise  and  con¬ 
duct  on  homogeneous  lines  over  large  areas  the  abandoned  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops.  The  Sovnarkhoz,  which  now  sits  at  the 
centre  of  government,  is  practically  a  Federal  Parliament  of 
Industry  in  which  are  united  all  the  local  industrial  organisations. 

The  Sovnarkhoz  ranks  as  a  Commissariat  or  independent 
Ministry.  It  is,  therefore,  not  subordinate  to  any  other  one 
Ministry ;  but  it  also  cannot  act  against  the  will  of  the  general 
political  executive,  the  “Sovnarkom,”  as  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissaries  is  equally  barbarously  called.  The  Sovnarkhoz 
has  a  membership  of  sixty-nine:  Of  these  the  Trade  Unions 
elect  thirty,  the  local  Councils  of  Economy  twenty,  the  Central 
Executive  of  Soviets  ii.e.,  the  political  Parliament)  ten,  the  co¬ 
operative  associations  tw’o,  and  the  interested  Commissariats,  or 
Ministries,  seven.  The  executive  work  is  conducted  by  a  board 
of  eight,  wdth  a  Commissary,  at  present  Rykoff,  at  the  head. 
Naturally,  following  the  present  Bolshevist  trend  towards  bureau¬ 
cratic  tutelage,*  the  Commissary  has  in  practice  very  great  powers. 
The  theoretical  corrective  to  this  is  the  fact  that  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  executive  hoard  are  elected  by  the  Sovnarkhoz  plenum. 
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But  the  representative  value  of  that  is  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  not  the  mass  of  working  men,  but  the  well-tamed  Trade 
Unions,  have  the  chief  say  in  the  Soynarkhoz’s  composition. 

All  questions  of  higher  industrial  policy,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
dictated  by  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissaries,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovnarkhoz.  With  that  its  functions  end.  ^he 
technical  and  commercial  side  of  nationalisation  is  organised  in 
the  form  of  so-called  Centrals.  Every  branch  of  industry  is 
organised  as  a  State  Trust,  and  the  corresponding  Central  is  on 
top.  Wool  is  concentrated  under  the  Wool  Central  (Ysenim- 
herst),  textiles  under  a  Tsentrotextil,  paper  under  the  Chief  Paper 
Department  iGlavhum) ,  and  so  on.  In  the  constitution  of  all 
these  Centrals  the  three-fold  division  of  interest  expounded  by 
Bykoff  is  followed.  In  a  Central’s  directorial  board  of  nine  men 
three  must  be  men  with  experience  in  politics  and  applied 
sociology,  three  must  be  industrial  or  commercial  experts  in  their 
respective  branch,  and  three  must  have  had  experience  as  workmen 
in  the  branch.  Every  Central  draws  up  in  advance  its  own  budget 
and  its  own  programme  of  w’ork,  showing  amount  of  labour  to 
be  employed,  amount  of  fuel  and  raw  materials  to  be  consumed, 
and  amount  of  expected  output.  The  Centrals  do  not  directly 
manage  factories.  This  work  is  left  to  factory  or  workshop 
directorates  on  the  s{X)t.  According  to  size  of  factory  or  work¬ 
shop,  a  directorate  has  three  or  six  members.  Here,  again,  the 
division  of  interests  is  recognised,  in  that  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Council,  one-third  by  the 
specialist  Central,  and  one-third  by  the  w’orkraen  on  the  spot. 

Nicholas  Lenin  is  the  real  creator  of  the  Sovnarkhoz,  which 
indeed  bears  traces  of  his  very  able  and  refining  brain.  When 
reproached  wdth  being  robbers  and  assassins,  the  Bolsheviks  like 
to  boast  of  Lenin’s  achievement,  and  seldom  forget  to  ascriUe 
the  present  industrial  anarchy  and  the  growing  poverty  to 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  existed  before  they  seized  power. 
How’  the  mechanism  would  have  w’orked  had  it  been  established 
under  the  relatively  good  pre-war  conditions  is  hard  to  say.  As 
things  were  in  the  years  1918-19,  it  was  doomed  to  failure  if 
for  no  other  causes  than  the  lack-  of  competent  administrators, 
and  the  shortage  of  transport,  raw  materials  and  fuel.  “Over¬ 
officialdom,  unfit  officialdom,  and  sheer  thievish  officialdom”  is  a 
characterisation  of  the  first  obstacle  by  the  Chief  of  the  Textile 
Central,  Bagin.  The  official  thieves — at  least,  in  accordance  with 
old  Bussian  precedent,  the  smaller  thieves — have  of  late  been 
painfully  thinned  out  by  Dzerzhinsky,  “the  Lithuanian  Kobe- 
spierre,”  who  presides  over  the  Commisaion  for  Combating 
Counter-Bevolution,  Sabotage  and  Speculation.  Bolshevik  news- 
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papers  of  April  and  May  contained  names  of  over  seventy  bureau¬ 
crats  who  were  shot  for  thieving  or  bribe-taking.  Over-officialdom 
probably  does  even  more  damage.  One  official  to  four  manual 
workers  in  several  branches  of  industry  is  the  figure  given  in 
the  official  Izvestiya.  Of  unfitness  of  the  technical  controllers  of 
many  concerns, the  best  indication  is  the  fact  that  output  and 
production-cost  in  factories  in  the  same  branches,  operating  under 
identical  conditions,  varies  as  much  as  300  per  cent. ;  in  the 
nationalised  sugar  factories  as  much  as  500  per  cent.  Three 
months  ago  the  Supreme  Council  pronounced  for  re-engagement 
of  the  dismissed  bourgeois  experts ;  and  since  then  the  technical 
management  has  improved.  The  general  and  commercial  manage¬ 
ment  is  bad.  A  Bolshevik  new’spaper  lately  described  how, 
though  Soviet  Russia  is  short  of  clothing  of  all  kinds,  1,500,000 
pieces  of  goods  produced  by  the  Lourier  tricotage  factories  lay 
neglected — except  by  rats  and  thieves — for  over  a  year ;  how 
though  in  Orel  province  wire  nails  cost  700  roubles  a  pound,  and 
citizens  tore  down  wooden  houses  because  the  nails,  locks  and 
hinges  were  w'orth  more  than  the  whole  house  had  cost,  in  a 
neighbouring  province  750,000  lb.  of  nails  could  not  find  buyers. 
Naturally,  the  accountancy  of  the  whole  nationalisation*  system 
is  primitive.  The  Sovnarkhoz  bureaucrats,  a  Bolshevik  news¬ 
paper'  lately  explained,  invented  the  doctrine,  highly  grateful 
to  idlers,  that  “bourgeois  book-keeping  is  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
honesty”;  and  invented  instead  a  system  of  “communist  and 
Soviet  book-keeping,”  which  caused,  it  seems,  even  greater  dis¬ 
honesty;  for  when,  at 'Voronezh,  three  officials  of  the  local 
Council  of  Economy  were  tried  by  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for 
embezzlement  (for  which  they  were  promptly  shot),  their  defence 
was  that  “the  book-keeping  practised  in  accord  with  instructions 
from  Moscow  is  so  rudimentary  that  it  encourages  even  the 
honestest  officials  to  steal.”  ® 

The  material  obstacles  which  prevent  the  efficient  working  of 
the  Sovnarkhoz  and  its  local  organs  are  themselves  in  great 
,  measure  the  result  of  such  official  delinquencies  and  unfitness. 
But  the  main  factor,  the  collapse  of  communications,  is  a  product 
of  war,  of  the  military  and  political  conditions  in  the  border¬ 
lands  and  of  the  anti-Soviet  blockade.  Every  branch  of  trans¬ 
port  has  broken  down.  In  Russia  horse  transport  is  very 
important.  Soviet  Russia’s  horses  have  disappeared ;  in  Petro- 
grad  in  March  had  survived  10,000  horses  out  of  a  pre-war 
69,000;  in  some  rural  cantons  only  one  horse  remains  for  every 
ninety-seven  acres  of  farmland ;  and  in  the  Donetz  coal  centre 

(1)  Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhizn,  quoted  in  Vremya,  June  19th. 

(2)  Obnovlenie,  July  3rd. 
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90  per  cent,  of  the  horses  are  dead  of  starvation,  and  the  living 
are  being  fed  with  bark.‘  The  Soviets’  Commission  for 
Reorganisation  of  the  Commercial  Fleet  reports  that  on  rivers 
and  lakes,  other  than  the  Volga  basin,  are  working  1,407 
steamers  and  2,146  other  vessels;  and  that  of  these  3,553 
vessels,  1,440  need  repair  and  932  need  radical  repair.  Against 
this,  188  are  listed  as  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  4,000  as 
sunken.  Of  shipping  conditions  on  the  Volga  an  indication  is 
the  re|)ort  that  petroleum  deliveries  to  Volga  ports  in  1918  were 
77  i^er  cent,  below  jjeace  figures,  mainly  owing  to  shortage  of 
steamers.  In  its  attempt  to  keep  the  railways  going,  the  CouncH 
of  Commissaries  was  obliged,  in  June,  to  decree  the  taking  up 
of  the  second  tracks  on  nine  different  lines ;  also  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  new  sidings  tracks  laid  during  the  war ;  and  later,  if  the 
War  Commissary  agreed,  of  the  other  50  per  cent.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  locomotives  awaiting  repair,  which  in  1913  was  six¬ 
teen,  was  lately  reported  to  be  47' 7.  Another  report  says  that 
of  8,971  locomotives  in  Soviet  Russia  4,728  need  repair.  The 
percentages  of  cars  awaiting  repair  were  :  1913,  3 ;  1919,  16'6. 
The  railway  collapse  is  not  due  to  financial  cheeseparing;  the 
expenditure  rose  from  705,000,000  roubles  in  1913  to  7,300,000,000 
roubles  in  1918 ;  and  a  profit  of  470,000,000  roubles  turned  into 
a  loss  of  5,500,000,000  roubles.  Thanks  to  the  competent  and 
indefatigable  Leonid  Krasin,  production  in  the  railway  constnl^ 
tion  and  repair  shops  lately  began  to  improve ;  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  about  thirty  locomotives  were  turned  out— 
a  record,  it  seems,  since  the  spring  of  1918.  Naturally,  the  fuel 
.shortage  is  intense.  In  the  Moscow  coal-mining  district  the 
output  has  fallen  since  November,  1917,  from  a  rate  of  50,000,000 
to  22,000,000  ponds  a  year;  and  on  the  Donetz,  before  the  Whites 
regained  control,  output  w^as  declining  about  10  per  cent,  each 
month.  The  coal  mined  could  not  be  wholly  transported  to 
industrial  centres.  Speaking  of  the  coal  situation  to  the  All- 
Russian  Executive,  Rikbff  declared  that  “either  a  complete 
renovation  and  reconstruction  of  our  labour  system  must  be 
effected,  or  w'e  must  face  a  speedy,  irremediable  breakdown.” 

This  prognostic  .was  doubly  justified  three  months  later,  on 
the  eve  of  the  reversion  to  capitalistic  methods,  upon  which  the 
Sovnarkhoz  to-day  bases  its  only  hope.  Regarded  from  all  econo¬ 
mical  standpoints — volume  of  production,  rate  of  employment, 
prices,  and  profits  or  losses — nationalisation  had  failed.  From 
the  political  standpoint  it  had  failed  also,  because  it  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  urban  industrial  class,  which  is  Bolshevism’s 
base.  A  Bohshevik  newspaper^  pointed  out  this  last  peril  in  the 

(1)  Vremya,  August  2nd.  (2)  Qazeta  P  etchatnikoff ,  January  13th. 
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words:  “If  there  is  no  industry  there  can  be  no  proletariat.” 
The  figures  of  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  Labour  Bourses,  which 
are  somtimes  cited  to  prove  industrial  activity,  in  reality  prove 
the  contrary ;  the  low  unemployment  percentages  are  due  not 
to  industrial  activity,  but  to  flight  of  hungry  w'orkmen  back  to 
the  villages  from  which  they  originally  came.  The  Bolshevik 
newspaper,  Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhizn,  estimates  that  since 
November,  1917,  one  million  workmen  (families  not  counted) 
abandoned  the  great  industrial  centres.  After  the  February 
revolution  Petrograd  contained  400,000  workmen,  of  whom 
•250,000  were  engaged  in  metal  branches.  On  June  1st,  1918, 
after  seven  months  of  Savage  Communism  (but  no  genuine 
nationalisation),  120,000  workmen,  among  them  64,000  metal 
workers,  remained.  To-day  the  number  of  workmen  actually 
engaged  in  Petrograd  is  put  at  75,000 — on  May  1st  the  whole 
population,  as  shown  by  ration  cards,  was  1,151,136.  The  Mos¬ 
cow  industrial  district  is  better  off.  There,  on  January  1st,  1917, 
8(X),000  men  were  at  industrial  work ;  in  April  last  600,000  were 
registered  as  working ;  but  they  worked  fewer  days  a  week  and 
fewer  hours  a  day.  The  conditions  in  smaller  industrial  centres 
are  bad;  the  metal  city,  Tula,  thanks  to  the  munitions  industry, 
is  stated  to  be  flourishing ;  but  some  other  industrial  towns,  not¬ 
ably  the  textile  centre,  Ivanovo-Vossnessensk,  are  practically 
depopulated ;  and  the  populations  of  the  government  capitals, 
some  of  which  are  industrial  and  some  merely  administrative, 
have  fallen  off,  an  anti-Bolshevik  newspaper^  reports,  from 
between  10  and  40  per  cent. 

The  conditions  in  particular  nationalised  industries  vary 
enormously.  Of  the  greater  branches,  best  off,  at  least  as  far 
as  it  is  concentrated  in  Moscow,  is  the  textile.  This  relative 
prosperity  is  mainly  the  work  of  Ragin.  After  six  months  of 
nationalisation,  447  Moscow  district  textile  mills  out  of  532  were 
working ;  and  over  400,000  men  were  more  or  less  steadily 
employed.  The  Textile  Central  is  short  of  cotton  and  wool ; 
10,000,000  pouds  of  cotton  in  T’urkestan  and  large  stores  of  wool 
in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  Kuban  and  Tera  districts,  can¬ 
not  be  moved.  Ragin ’s  achievement  is  the  transformation  of 
Moscow  into  the  world’s  leading  linen  city.  The  nationalised 
metallurgical  works  are  much  worse  off.  In  June  seven-ninths  of 
the  furnaces  were  idle.  The  Metal  Central  reports  that  the  big 
Dnieprovsk  works,  which  once  required  the  monthly  movement 
of  12,000  railway*  cars  for  its  supply,  has  now  only  1,500  men 
engaged,  though  7,500  more  were  until  lately  drawing  full  pay. 
Of  the  rubber  factories  all  are  closed  except  three.  The  paper- 
fl)  Obnovlenie,  May  3rd. 
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making  industry  is  not  yet  fully  nationalised ;  the  pre-war  con¬ 
sumption  of  7  lb.  a  head  has  fallen  off  to  lb. ;  and  its  Central, 
the  “Glavbum,”  has  declared  that  Russia  can  produce  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  pulp  necessary  to  ensure  a  sufficient  paper  supply. 
The  sugar  industry  w^as  nationalised — on  paper  and  in  State  mono- 
ix)ly  form — by  the  first  Provisional  Government.  The  official 
statement  is  that  25  nationalised  mills  in  Tula,  Voronezh,  Orel, 
Tamboff  and  Kursk  produced  in  1918-19,  2,000,000  pouds,  against 
10,000,000  in  1914-15. 

These  figures  are  typical  of  nationalised  industry  generally. 
They  do  not  justify  the  common  statement  of  foreigners  that 
munitions-making  and  rouble-printing  are  the  only  Russian  State 
undertakings  that  have  not  ceased.  But  conditions  are  bad,  even 
worse  than  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  factories  closed  and 
the  number  of  workmen  lost.  By  last  spring  the  per  capita  pro¬ 
ductivity  had  fallen  heavily,  according  to  one  estimate  by  54  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  peace  standards..  The  result  is  an 
unheard-of  shortage  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  joining  of 
ends  into  a  vicious  circle ;  unable  to  buy  industrial  products  with 
the  paper  money  paid  for  his  surplus  food-products,  the  peasant 
refuses  to  sell,  and  ultimately  to  produce ;  the  hungry  industrial 
workman  falls  further  off  in  efficiency,  and  migrates  to  the 
country ;  and  the  peasant  is  still  less  inclined  to  produce  surplus 
food.  An  official  statement  published  in  April  states  that  the 
urban  population,  the  Red  Army,  and  the  peasants  in  some 
famine-stricken  districts  needed  a  minimum  total  of  7,500,000 
ponds  of  flour  per  month ;  and  that  up  to  the  second  harvest  of 
this  year  only  tw’o-thirds  of  this  was  available.  The  Sovnarkhoz 
conceived  a  heroic  scheme  of  remedy ;  it  resolved  to  establish  in 
the  country  for  every  thousand  peasants  a  retail  shop,  which 
would  sell  directly  clothes,  boots,  glass,  china,  hardware,  matches 
and  oils.  The  grateful  peasants,  it  w^as  reasoned,  would  resume 
producing  and  selling  food.  This  well-reasoned  plan  failed 
because  of  the  persistent  vice  of  Soviet  nationalisation —  failure 
to  produce.  Of  600,000,000  roubles’  w^orth  of  goods  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  first  month,  only  75,000,000  roubles’  worth  were 
available ;  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  extra  food  expected  was 
received.  So  the  vicious  circle  continued,  until  Lenin,  and  the 
Krasins,  Ragins  and  other  competent  and  unshrinking  men  at 
the  head  of  transport  and  of  the  Centrals  resolved  to  break  it  in 
the  one  practicable  way ;  by  so-called  capitalistic  methods,  in 
reality,  by  slave  methods,  some  of  which  were  abandoned  in 
reactionary  Europe  long  before  these  able  organisers  were  born. 

The  impulse  to  such  heroic  measures  was  naturally  not 
weakened  by  the  burden  which  nationalisation  laid  upon  the 
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already  sufficiently  burdened  finances — or  the  sufficiently  over¬ 
worked  rouble  printing  press.  This  burden  was  not  due  to  any 
excessive  zeal  for  keeping  down  prices.  The  basis  of  retail  under 
nationalisation  prices  is  naturally  the  devaluised  rouble ;  but  that 
scarcity  also  plays  a  rdle  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  prices  at  Petro- 
grad,  where  the  supply  is  bad,  are  nearly  always  higher  than  at 
Moscow,  which  is  still  a  relatively  abundant  production  centre. 


I  give  a  few  prices 

on  June  3l8t  : — 

Moscow. 

Petrograid. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

■  Matches  . 

4.76 

6.0  a  box. 

Cotton  thread 

— 

610.0  a  doz.  reels. 

Boots 

...  1,200.0 

1,060.0  a  pair. 

Goloshes  . 

...  900.0 

1,100-1,300  a  pair. 

Men’s  clothes 

...  2,760-3,000 

3,000-3,400  a  suit. 

Roofing  iron 

57.0 

66.0  a  sq.  foot. 

Wire  nails  ... 

.  800.0 

960.0  a  lb. 

Soviet  nationalisation  here  presents  a  curious  feature.  The 
paper  money  hoard  in  working  men’s  and  peasants’  hands  is  for 
practical  purposes  inexhaustible,  and  the  scarcity  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  is  so  intense  that,  hurhanly  speaking,  any  price  can 
be  obtained.  Yet  no  single  nationalised  industry  pays.  One 
reason  for  this,  says  the  Sovnarkhoz  truthfully,  is  that  whereas 
sale  prices  are  calculated  upon  production  cost  plus  distribution 
cost,  vast  quantities  of  goods  turned  out  are  never  sold  at  all. 
The  main  cause  of  loss  is  that  prices,  high  as  they  are,  are  based 
merely  upon  the  wages  of  such  working  men  as  actually  turn  out 
work,  however  little  they  turn  out,  whereas  the  nationalised 
branches  pay  out  vast  sums  in  wages  and  allowances  for  which 
they  get  no  return  at  all.  A  group  of  industries  which  received 
in  wages  648,000,000  roubles  between  date  of  nationalisation  in 
1918,  and  the  end  of  the  year,  produced  goods  sellable  at 
143,000,000.  This  was  because  the  Sovnarkhoz  pursued  its 
charitable  policy  of  paying  wages  to  thousands  of  employees  of 
undertakings  which  had  stopped  work  pending  complete  nationali¬ 
sation,  or  which  could  not  work  because  fuel  or  materials  were 
lacking.  This  is  an  exceptional  case ;  a  typical  case  of  loss  is 
the  nationalised  Petrograd  printing  trade,  which  though  kept 
fairly  well  occupied,  lost  13,500,000  roubles  in  the  last  half  of 
1918,  an  estimated  39,710,000  in  the  first  half  of  1919,  and  an’ 
estimated  47,603,000  roubles  in  the  present  half-year.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  when  no  work  is  done  is  not  confined  to  nation¬ 
alised  industries.  Private  owners,  having  hoards  of  paper  money 
and  no  hope  except  in  the  keeping  of  their  enterprises  intact  for 
the — highly  doubtful — restoration  of  capitalism',  support  their 
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more  skilled  hands ;  and  once  the  Sovnarkhoz  has  planned  to 
nationalise  an  undertaking,  it  takes  similar  measures  to  prevent 
the  dispersal  of  the  staffs.  Lately,  when  the  Chief  Glass  Com¬ 
mittee  advanced  110,000,000  roubles  odd  to  non-working  factories, 
it  advanced  also  10,000,000  roubles  for  payment  of  wages  to  a 
group  of  Moscow  works  which  are  not  to  be  nationalised  until 
next  year. 

Inevitably,  the  Sovnarkhoz  as  a  whole  works  at  an  enormous 
loss.  The  first  heavy  liability  is  for  “nationalisation.”  What 
“nationalisation  ”  is  I  have  already  explained.  The  expenditure 
includes  no  compensation  to  owners — indeed,  on  this  account  the 
Sovnarkhoz  starts  with  a  bonus,  for  a  recent  decree  declares  that 
whereas  debts  incurred  by  concerns  before  nationalisation  are  void, 
del>t8  due  to  them  must  be  paid.  For  the  first  works  of  nationali¬ 
sation  (Budget  of  January-June,  1918),  2,900,000,000  roubles  were 
assigned.  Most  of  this  money  w'as  not  spent  until  the  following 
half-year ;  and  as  result  the  fresh  expenditure  on  nationalisation 
ii^  July-December  was  only  800,000,000  roubles.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1919,  the  estimated  expenditure  on  nationalisation 
rose  to  6,813,951,000  roubles.  The  total  expenditure  on  this 
account  to  date  is  therefore  about  eight  and  a  half  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  roubles.  These  sums  are  entered  in  the  Budget  side  by  side 
with  recurring  departmental  expenditure ;  but  properly  they  are 
a  capital  investment,  and  they  form  part  of  the  general  Budget 
deficit,  covered  by  fresh  note  circulation,  which  since  last  spring 
has  been  treated  as  an  interest-bearing  debt  to  the  Narodny  Bank. 
The  operating  expenditure  of  the  Sovnarkhoz  in  the  three  half- 
years  (all  Budget  Estimates)  was  : — 

Roubles. 

Jan  ..June,  1918  14,83?,000 

July-Dec.,  1918  .  1,674,903,000 

Jan. -June,  1919  .  5,162,626,000 

or  a  total  of  6,852,360,000  roubles.  The  whole  expenditure  of 
the  Sovnarkhoz  in  the  eighteen  months  is  therefore  over  fifteen 
thousand  million  roubles.  The  operating  revenue  in  the  first  six 
months  w-as  nil,  or  practically  nil ;  in  the  second  six  months, 
according  to  an  estimate  in  the  anti-Bolshevik  Vremya,  which 
roughly  agrees  with  my  own  analysis  of  the  tangled  revenue 
estimates,  250,000,000  roubles;  and  in  the  last  half-year  (Esti¬ 
mates  for  January-June,  1919),  5,874,330,000  roubles.  For  the 
enormous  estimated  increase  of  receipts  during  the  present  year 
no  explanation  is  given  beyond  a  statement  that  several  thousands 
of  millions  will  be  received  from  the  Chemicals  and  Metals  Cen¬ 
trals  ;  and  this  is  possible,  for  the  war  industries  which  are  fed 
by  these  Centrals  are  Hard  at  w’ork — the  half-year’s  estimated 
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expenditure  of  the  War  Commissariat  is  12,149,770,487  roubles. 
If  one  gives  the  Sovnarkhoz  credit  for  the  whole  six  thousand 
millions  of  receipts  claimed  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the 
minimum  loss  on  nationalisation  to  date  is,  in  round  figures,  ten 
thousand  millions,  which  is  a  sixth  of  the  admitted  deficit  in  the 
three  general  Budgets  of  sixty  thousand  millions.' 

The  Bolshevik  magnates,  armed  as  they  are  with  the  untiring 
printing  press,  are  little  perturbed  by  these  deficits.  In  his 
Jan. -June,  1919,  Budget  preamble,  the  Commissary  of  Finances 
repeated  his  argument  of  the  former  half-year  that  the  enforced 
printing  of  an  additional  thirty  thousand  million  roubles  is  “a 
measure  of  relatively  small  importance  in  view'  of  Soviet  Russia’s 
transition  towards  natural  economy  ” ;  and  his  organ,  Ekono- 
mitchcskaya  Zhizn,  after  a  laugh  at  “that  traditional  fetish  form 
—the  rouble  note,”  adds,  truthfully,  that  “on  the  road  to  Social¬ 
ism,  profits  and  losses  are  of  no  importance  compared  with  the 
great  question  :  Is  something  produced  for  division  among  citi¬ 
zens?”  Unluckily,  wrild  as  Bolshevik  State  finance  in  its  fetish 
form  the  rouble  may  seem,  it,  nevertheless,  correctly  registers  the 
fact  that  very  little  is  being  produced  for  division  *,  the  admitted 
sixty  thousand  millions  of  deficit  is  no  paper-rouble  chimaera,  but 
pood  evidence  that  the  nationalising  State  produced  so  much  less 
poods  than  it  has  consumed.  Last  winter  the  Bolshevik  magnates, 
who  are  neither  stupid  nor  ignorant  of  political  economy,  found  it 
necessary  to  react  to  this  truth.  In  the  masses,  they  observed, 
still  survived  the  dogma  of  Social-Democrats  of  all  times,  from 
Marx  to  Kautsky,  that  the  distribution  of  benefits  is  more  vital 
than  their  production;  that  the. tribute  exacted  by  the  robber 
capitalist  is  the  main  cause  of  proletarian  misery.  Applied  in 
concrete,  and  in  thorough-going  Russian  way,  this  meant  that 
because  the  noble  and  the  capitalist  lived  without  working,  merely 
out  of  ownership  of  land  and  factories,  the  proletariat  could 
live  without  w’orking  if  it  in  its  turn  owned  land  and  factories. 
Three  months  of  savage  communism  did  something  to  kill  this 
illusion ;  but  it  did  not  do  enough ;  and  the  original  Sovnarkhoz 
sin  of  subsidising  idleness,  voluntary  or  enforced,  kept  the  illusion 
alive.  Only  at  the  close  of  last  year  did  the  Bolshevik  magnates  set 
out  to  kill  it  with  coercion,  lock-outs,  hunger  (deprivation  of  ration 
cards),  and  the  Red  Army  press  gang ;  and  with  that  was  entered 
upon  the  third,  and  so  far  only  hopeful,  stage  of  Soviet  nationali¬ 
sation. 

This  transformation  was  heralded  by  Lenin’s  pamphlet  New 

(1)  The  real  deficits  on  the  three  Budgets,  if  ten  thousand  millions  of  the  mainly 
fictitious  “  one-time  levy  on  the  bourgeoisie,”  are  deducted  from  the  estimated 
revenue  of  July-December,  1918,  is  about  70,000,000,000  r. 
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Problems  of  Soviet  Power.  The  pamphlet  was  at  once  published 
in  German  as  a  w'arning  to  Spartacists,  and  it  might  profitably  be 
published  in  English.  Lenin’s  basic  proposition  is  that, 
“whereas  up  to  now  the  working  man  has  been  complete  master 
of  the  factories,  to-day  the  Revolution,  in  its  owm  interests  and  in 
the  interests  of  Socialism, -demands  the  unqualified  submission  of 
the  wnrking  man  to  the  directors  of  all  undertakings.”  The 
object  of  such  submission  was  to  increase  production ;  to  compel, 
among  other  things,  obedience  to  qualified  experts,  to  whom 
Lenin,  throwing  the  Soviets’  3,000  roubles  a  month  salary  maxi- 
mutn  overboard,  declared  he  would  willingly  pay  100,000  roubles 
a  year.  Lenin’s  programme  was  :  better  factory  discipline ;  the 
Taylor  system,  with  rigorous  control  over  individual  efficiency ;  a 
compulsory  minimum  individual  output ;  piece  payment ;  and 
premium  payments  for  individual  output  above  a  certain  reason- 
able  standard.  Strictly  speaking,  this  w’as  not  the  Bolshevik 
magnate’s  first  essay  in  what  the  orthodox  Communists  are  to-day 
denouncing  as  “Neo-Capitalism  ” — over  a  year  ago  strikes  were 
forbidden.  But  the  strikes  went  on ;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
Lenin  programme’s  publication  that  “Neo-Capitalism”  was 
generally  put  into  force.  Put  into  force  effectually  it  w’as;  and 
though  the  system  is  bitterly  resented,  and  is  even  denounced  by 
the  orthodox  Communists  as  “industrial  Tsarism,”  it  is  to-day 
the  Sovnarkhoz’s  normal  system  of  industrial  exploitation ;  and 
it  has  produced  a  factory  system  which,  wasteful  and  relatively 
unproductive  as  it  still  is,  is  better  disciplined  than  the  present 
industrial  system  of  England  or  any  other  great  State  that  has 
been  through  the  war. 

All  last  spring  the  process  went  on.  In  June  the  six  hours’ 
working  day  was  formally  abolished  by  decree ;  and  a  48  hours’ 
weekly  work  in  Industry,  and  66  hours  in  Agriculture,  was  decreed 
instead.  Before  June  were  introduced  new  rules  for  ensuring/ 
obedience,  with  a  sharp  schedule  of  punishments  for  neglect  of 
work,  late  arrival  and  other  delinquencies.  The  system  of  pay¬ 
ment  without  work  was  limited  to  factories  approaching  nationali¬ 
sation  ;  and  in  a  group  of  factories  employing  about  300,000  work¬ 
men,  the  piece  payment  or  premium  payment  system — sometimes  | 
both — was  made  the  rule.  Sharp  opposition  was  met  with ;  but  I 
it  was  mostly  new’spaper  opposition  ;  the  Proletarskoe  Echo  fiercely  | 
attacked  Krasin  for  inducing  men  to  work,  it  alleged,  fourteen  | 
hours  a  day.  But  the  workmen,  possibly  only  because  they  were  j 
weakened  by  the  hunger  which  is  the  ultimate  salary  of  idleness,  | 
as  a  rule,  took  Neo-Capitalism  tamely.  Resistance  where  shown  ^ 
proved  vain.  When  the  Bogatyr  rubber  workmen  threatened  to  | 
strike,  the  Central  met  them  in  best  capitalist  fashion,  by  decreeing  | 
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a  lock-out — indeed,  improved  on  capitalism  by  depriving  them  of 
their  bread  cards ;  and  when  the  Baltic  Shipbuilding  Works  of 
Petrograd  rejected  piece-payment,  tbe  leaders  were  expelled  from 
the  city  (a  favourite  measure  under  the  Tsars) ;  and  a  placard  on 
the  walls  announced  that,  as  a  state  of  war  existed  with  the 
Imperialistic  Entente  Powers,  all  strikers  w’ould  he  punished  with 
the  full  rigours  of  martial  law. 

The  Norwegian  Socialist,  Puntervold,  who  visited  Soviet-Russia 
early  in  the  spring,  brought  back  reports  of  the  success  of  this  new 
coercion  system  which  met  with  general  incredulity.  Per  capHa 
production  in  particular  works  had  increased,  he  reported,  50 
per  cent.  Since  then  the  Soviet  newspapers,  including  those 
Communist  organs  which  severely  condemn  “Industrial  Tsarism,” 
have  steadily  reported  similar  changes  for  the  better.  In  Tula, 
the  individual  output  of  cartridges  was  increased  by  43  per  cent, 
within  one  w’eek  of  the  introduction  of  piece-payment ;  and  in  the 
linen-w'eaving  industry  the  increase  w'as  62  per  cent.  To  the 
Moscow  Local  Council  of  Economy  was  reported  in  June  by 
Commissary  Smidovitch  that  piece-payment  had  led  to  22  per 
cent,  more  w’ork  being  done  in  the  railway  repair  shops.  “As  a 
result  of  this  genial  comiuilsion,  invented  by  Comrade  Lenin, 
which  is  the  essence  of  real  Socialism,”  added  Smidovitch,  “our 
experiment  in  nationalisation  may  be  counted  as  having  passed 
its  crisis  and  as  being  on  the  ‘way  to  complete  health.”  This 
view  is,  of  course,  much  too  rosy.  The  old  human  and  material 
weaknesses,  independently  of  Lenin’s  genial  will,  still  check 
and  shackle  nationalisation  on  every  side ;  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  economical  decay  has  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped. 
If  it  stopped,  and  if  Bolshevism  continues  on  top,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  recourse  will  be  had  to  more  and  more  rigorous  capitalistic 
methods,  while  capitalistic  ownership  wdll  still  be  repressed. 
Nationalisation  will  be  pushed  further.  The  Textile  Central  is 
to-day  engaged  in  nationalising  the  Prokhoroff  Works  at  Moscow  ; 
new  Centrals  are  being  organised ;  and  even  a  partial  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  is  to  be  tried.  A  People’s  Commissaries’ 
decree  declared  that  derelict  land,  m  area  estimated  at  12,500,000 
acres  (of  w'hich  eight  millions  were  seized  from  private  proprietors) 
will  be  worked  by  the  State;  local  bureaucratic  “Chancelleries” 
will  draw  up  a  scheme  of  farming ;  and  forced  labour  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  local  Soviets.  A  Commission  of  Enquiry  which  sat 
at  Moscow  in  June  recommended  the — at  present  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable — plan  of  electrifying  the  whole  countryside ;  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Krasin  forced  through  a  resolution  “to  invite  the  colla¬ 
boration  of  the  leading  German  electro-technical  firms.”  (Krasin 
was  himself  once  a  Siemens  Schiickert  manager.)  On  this 
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followed  a  plan,  at  present  also  impracticable  in  view  of  the  military 
situation,  to  electrify  the  Donetz  coal  mines;  thereby  increasing 
production  from  1,500,000,000  to  6,000,000,000  ponds;  making 
Soviet  Russia  independent  of  foreign  and  Polish  coal ;  providing 
fuel  for  the  first-mentioned  eleetrification  scheme ;  and  raising 
agriculture  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  most  advanced  countries  of 
the  world. 

One  may  safely  conclude  that  if  political  Bolshevism  endures 
industrial  Bolshevism  will  endure  also.  What  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  system  if  ‘the  Soviet  military  despotism  collapses  is  hard  to 
say.  The  precipitate  tearing  down  of  the  Sovnarkhoz  and  its 
ramifications  would  produce,  at  least  for  a  time,  even  greater 
anarchy  than  Bolshevism  produced  out  of  the  former  capitalistic 
industry.  Bolshevik  nationalisation  is  only  the  system  of  the  late 
Sergius  Witte,  greatly  extended ;  and  it  comes  to  resemble  that 
system  more  and  more  closely  in  measure  as  it  is  backed  by  poli¬ 
tical  despotism.  Seen  from  a  moral  or  hardship  viewpoint,  the 
uncompensated  expropriation  of  banks,  mills,  railways  and  ships 
is  no  worse  and  no  better  than  uncompensated  expropriation  of 
land  ;  and  even  the  reactionary  among  the  anti-Bolshevik  elements 
realise  that  the  land  seized  in  1917  by  the  working  peasantry  will 
never  be  handed  back. 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 


THE  PKOBLEM  OF  LIBEKTY. 


“  'Tis  Liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume; 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.” — Cowpeu. 

Enulish  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  is  full  of -apostrophes 
to  Liberty ;  but  neither  essayists  nor  poets  are  invariably  careful 
to  define  the  term.  A  distinguished  judge  wrote  to  the  Times 
a  few  days  ago  (October  3rd)  a  letter  which  contained"  this 
sentence  ;  “Let  there  be  two  classes  only — those  who  are  and 
those  who  are  not  for  freedom.”  'Most  people  will  cordially 
re-echo  Lord  Wrenbury’s  aspiration,  but  there  may,  nevertheless, 
be  legitimate  difference  of  opinion,  eVen  among  men  of  good  will, 
ab  to  what  precisely  the  word  “  freedom  ”  connotes.  No  better 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  could  be  found  than  in  the  events 
which  inspired  Lord  Wrenbury’s  appeal.  Did  the  railwaymen 
strike  in  defence  or  in  defiance  of  “freedom”?  Nine  English¬ 
men  out  of  ten  will  have  little  difficulty  in  answering  that  ques¬ 
tion,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction ;  but  the  opinion  of  the 
tenth  is,  none  the  less,  entitled  to  attention.  Even  assuming  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  which  finds  the  essential  cause  of  the 
strike  not  in  any  question  of  wages  or  hours  or  conditions  of 
service,  but  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  overthrow  by  the  use  of 
the  industrial  weapon  the  existing  form  of  government  and  the 
present  organisation  of  society,  can  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
such  action  is  the  negation  of  “  freedom  ”  ?  It  undoubtedly 
represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  small  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Does 
such  an  attempt  necessarily  stand  condemned  as  an  infraction 
of  the  sacred  principle  of  “  Liberty  ”  ?  In  view  of  the  present 
distribution  of  }X)litical  power  in  this  country  the  writer 
would  answer  this  question  with  an  emphatic  affirmative,  but 
it  is  relevant  to  recall  the  fact  that  revolutions  have  almost 
invariably  been  the  work  of  highly  organised  minorities,  and  that 
no  revolutionary  leader,  unless  the  “  man  of  destiny  ”  could  be 
so  described,  has  ever  been  willing  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a 
plePiscite  or  even  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  constituent  assembly 
elected  on  the  basis  of  adult  suffrage.  An  exception  to  this 
generalisation  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
of  1848 ;  but  the  precedent  is  not  one  to  w’hich  any  party  will 
eager  to  appeal.  The  written  constitutions  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  provided  for  a  very  restricted  franchise ;  but,  even  so,  f 
Cromwell  would  never  allow  the  Parliaments  so  elected  to  I 
exercise  constituent  functions.  He  drew  a  sharp  distinction  I 
between  “fundamentals,”  as  defined  in  the  Instrument  of  I 
Government  and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  and  the  I 
“circumstantials”  on  which  his  Parliaments  were  permitted  to  1 
legislate  to  their  heart’s  desire.  Cromwell’s  Parliament,  it  will  | 
be  remembered,  declined  to  accept  the  inferior  rdle  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Protector,  and  were  consequently,  after  brief  session, 
dissolved  with  as  little  ceremony  as  ever  a  Stuart  King  exhibited 
towards  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Must  we 
acclaim  Cromwell  as  the  champion  of  “  Liberty  ”  ?  Or  does  that 
appellation  more  properly  belong  to  “wooden-headed  Ludlow"  | 
and  the  other  recalcitrants  derided  by  Carlyle?  K  we  plump  I 
for  Cromwell,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  difficulties  with  those  | 
-unquestioned  champions  of  Liberty — Sir  John  Eliot  and  John  I 
Pyni — who  would  as  certainly  have  withstood  the  “encroach-  I 
ments  ”  of  Cromwell  as  they  did  oppose  those  of  Charles  I.  I 
The  dilemma  is  a  painful  one ;  yet  on  a  broader  review  of 
the  Kevolution  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  are  few  who  ' 
would  now  deny  that  the  cause  of  “Liberty”  was  served  by 
those  who,  like  Eliot  and  Pym,  insisted  that  the  time  had  arrived 
wffien,  in  the  slow  and  gradual  evolution  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution  the  Legislature  should  assert  and  maintain  some  control 
over  the  Executive. 

This  is  in  truth  the  essential  ingredient  ^  in  Parliamentary 
Government  as  wwked  out  in  England,  and  copied  from  Englaml 
by  most  of  the  progressive  countries  of  the  modern  world.  But 
not,  be  it  observed,  by  all;  not,  for  example,  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  When,  in  tlie  Grand  Remonstrance  of  1641, 
Charles  I.  was  invited  to  employ  only  such  counsellors  “as  Par¬ 
liament  has  cause  to  confide  in,”  he  w'as  in  fact  asked  to  assent 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Cabinet  system,  of  what  the 
British  peoples,  both  at  home  and  overseas,  understand  by 
“Eesponsible  Government.”  May  we,  then,  identify  “political 
liberty”  with  Parliamentary  Government?  If  we  do,  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  conflict  with  two  of  the  most  democratic  peoples  | 
of  the  w'orld — with  the  Americans  and  the  Swiss.  Neither  in 
the  United  States  nor  in  Switzerland  is  the  form  of  Government 
“Parliamentary”  in  the  English  sense.  In  America  the  Execu¬ 
tive  has  no  connection,  except  in  relation  to  treaty-making  and  i  i 
patronage,  with  the  Legislature ;  it  derives  its  authority  direct  i  i 
from  the  people,  and  so  far  as  it  is  responsible  at  all  (in  any  i  i 
technical  sense)  it  is  responsible  to  the  people.  In  Switzerland 
the  form  of  democracy  is,  thanks  to  the  adoption  of  the  Refennr  i 
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dutn  and  the  Initiative  even  more  direct  than' it  is  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  pertinent  in  passing  to  inquire  whether  even  in  England 
indications  are  wholly  wanting  of  a  transition  from  representa¬ 
tive  government  to  direct  democracy  ?  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  undisguised  though  little  understood  movement  towards 
|)olitical  syndicalism',  and  the  reiterated  boasts  of  Labour  leaders 
that  the  centre  of  political  gravity  is  being  rapidly  transferred 
from  Parliament  to  the  Trade  Unions ;  on  the  other  the  widening 
gulf  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature ;  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Press  and  the  platform ;  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Ministers  to  promulgate  their  decisions  by  means  of 
the  communique  and  to  justify  their  policy  through  the  medium 
of  the  Press  rather  than  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
—these  are  symptoms  the  significance  of  which  may  be 
exaggerated  but  cannot  be  ignored.  Do  the  tendencies  here  dis¬ 
covered  make  for  political  liberty  or  against  it?  On  which  side 
shall  those  throw  their  weight  who  hold  with  Wordsworth  that 
“our  duty  is,  our  aim  ought  to  be,  to  employ  the  true  means  of 
hberty  and  virtue  for  the  ends  of  liberty  and  virtue  ”? 

What  is  the  “end  of  liberty,”  and  what  are  the  “true  means” 
by  which  it  is  to  be  attained?  Jfo  simple  answer  will  sufifice 
to  this  question.  It  may,  however,  help  towards  an  answer  to 
examine  the  question  as  it  has  presented  itself  at  certain  critical 
epochs  in  our  national  life,  and  to  indicate  the  means  which  have 
been  adopted  to  achieve  the  end  of  “liberty.” 

In  the  contest  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  least  three 
great  issues  were  at  stake :  first,  whether  political  privileges 
could  be  claimed  by  Parliament  and  people  “of  right,”  or  must 
be  dutifully  accepted  from  the  Crown  as  “of  grace”;  secondly, 
whether  the  individual  citizen  could  claim,  as  of  right,  liberty 
(rf  person ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  those  who  refused  to  conform 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  established  Church  might  nevertheless 
enjoy  liberty  of  worship  and  equality  of  civil  rights.  Before  the 
close  of  the  century  the  first  two  issues  had  been  decided  in  a 
sense  favourable  to  what  subsequent  ages  have  decided  with 
substantial  unanimity  to  be  the  claim  of  freedom.  The  Stuart 
Kings  were  rudely  taught  that  Parliamentary  privileges  are  of 
right  and  not  of  grace,  and  a  series  of  statutes  culminating  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Crown  to  “carry  on”  without  a  session  of  Parliament  for  any 
considerable  time,  writhout  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
statute  law. 

The  political  victory  was  rendered  the  more  complete  and  the 
more  secure  by  the  triumphant  .vindication  of  the  principle  of 
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personal  liberty.  The  most  eminent  of  contemporary  jurists  has 
indeed  said  that  “a  lawyer  who  regards  the  matter  from  ao 
exclusively  legal  point  of  view  is  tempted  to  assert  that  the  real 
subject  in  dispute  between  statesmen  such  as  Bacon  and  Went- 
worth  on  the  one  hand,  and  Coke  and  Eliot  on  the  other,  was 
whether  a  strong  administration  of  the  continental  type  should 
or  should  not  be  permanently  established  in  England.”  The 
strong  administrations  to  which  Mr.  Dicey  refers  rested  essen¬ 
tially  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  droit  administratif .  Personal 
liberty  was  secured  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  the 
‘‘rule  of  law.”  That  “rule”  may  be  resolved,  according  to  Mr. 
Dicey’s  analysis,  into  three  distinct  propositions : — 

(1)  “That  no  man  is  punishable  or  can  be  lawfully  made  to 
suffer  in  body  or  goods  except  for  a  distinct  breach  of  the  law 
established  in  the  ordinary  legal  manner  before  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  land  ”  ; 

(2)  “That  not  only  is  no  man  above  the  law,^ut  (what  is  a 
different  thing)  that  here  every  man,  whatever  be  his  rank  or 
condition,  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  realm  and  amen¬ 
able  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  ” ;  and 

(3)  “That  in  England  the  rights  of  individuals  are  the  source 
and  not  the  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  Constitution.” 

It  w'as  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  of  these  three  pro¬ 
positions  that  the  seventeenth  century  was  more  immediately 
concerned.  The  issue  was  raised  in  an  acute  form  by  the  case 
of  Sir  Thomas  Darnel  and  four  other  Knights  who,  having  been 
committed  to  prison  by  order  of  the  .Privy  Council  for  refusal 
to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan  of  1626,  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Belying  upon  a 
famous  clause  of  Magna  Carta — ^recently  disinterred  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  day — they  urged  that  they  were  at  least  entitled 
to  know  for  what  cause  they  w^ere  detained  in  custody.  The  , 
Crown  lawyers  contended  that  it  was  sufficient  return  to  a  writ  • 
of  Habeas  Corpus  to  certify  that  the  prisoners  were  detained  per  . 
speciale  mandatum  regis.  The  plea  of  prerogative  was  for  the  i 
moment  successful,  but  the  triumph  of  the  Crown,  partial  at  ? 
the  best,  was  of  short  duration.  Nothing  did  more  to  move  the 
Parliament  of  1628  to  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  Petition  of 
Right  than  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  counsel  and  accepted  by  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  Darnel  and  his  colleagues.  The  Petition 
itself,  after  recital  of  the  famous  clause  in  Magna  Carta  and  of  ■ 
subsequent  statutes,  declared  that  “against  the  tenor  of  the  said 
statutes  .  .  .  divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been  imprisoned 
without  any  cause  shown”  and  demanded  that  “no  freeman,  m 
any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned,  be  imprisoned  or 
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detained.”  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Prerogative  Courts  by  the  Long  Parliament  (1641)  the  Petition 
of  Right  did  much  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  to 
affirm  the  “rule  of  law  ”  ;  but  more  was  needed.  The  second  half 
^of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the  completion  of  the  process. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1679)  at  last  provided  the  necessary 
guarantees  for  the  safeguarding  of  a  principle  which  had  long 
been  theoretically  accepted;  while  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1700) 
removed  the  judges  from  the  control  of  the  Executive  by  enact¬ 
ing  that  they  should  in  future  hold  office  quam  diu  se  bene 
gesserint,  instead  of  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  King,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  them  irremovable  except  on  a  joint  address 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Thus  was  the  first  “rule  of 
law”  definitely  established,  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject  guaranteed. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  affords  an  admirable  security  for 
“liberty”  in  tranquil  days;  in  times  of  disturbance  it  imposes 
undue  restrictions  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Executive ;  and,  as 
a  fact,  the  operation  of  the  statute  has  been,  on  eleven  occasions, 
suspended  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland  on  eight.  Such 
suspension  is  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  by  a  people  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  personal  liberty ;  and  very  properly.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  during  the  recent  war  there  was  no  recurrence  to 
the  coercive  expedients  adopted  during  the  great  French  war, 
though  a  regulation  was  made  (No.  14  B)  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Act,  empowering  the  Home  Secretary  to  order  the 
internment  of  any  person  “of  hostile  origin  or  association  ”  when 
he  deemed  it  expedient  in  the  interests  of  public  safety.  But 
for  this  regulation  the  Executive  would,  as  a  former  Home 
Secretary  has  justly  observed,  “have  had  no  jxiwer  to  forestall 
espionage  or  to  prevent  outrage.  It  would  have  been  limited  to 
the  detection,  if  detection  were  possible,  of  the  authors  of  damage 
after  they  had  done  their  work,  and  to  securing  their  punishment 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  their  offence  could  be  proved.”  ^  Few 
reasonable  men  grudged  to  the  Executive  their  extended  though 
temporary  powers,  or  doubted  that,  on  the  whole  those  powers 
were  used  with  discretion- and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  promote 
the  greatest  liberty  of  the  greatest  number. 

As  to  the  nature  of  personal  liberty  there  is,  however,  little 
controversy.  When  we  turn  to  political  liberty  we  find  ourselves 
on  more  difficult  and  disputable  ground.  Yet  the  early  Victorian, 
if  asked  to  define  “liberty” — without  epithet — would  probably 
have  identified  it  with  the  principle  and  practice  of  representa¬ 
tive  government.  The  Englishman  who  boasted  of  his  “liber- 

(1)  Herbert  Samuel  :  The  War  and  Liberty,  pp.  66,  66. 
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ties  ”  thought  primarily  of  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  share 
in  the  making  of  the  laws  under  which  he  was  governed.  8o 
the  Chartists  interpreted  “liberty.”  Their  six  points  referred 
exclusively  to  iK)litical  objects  :  manhood  suffrage,  annual  Parlia¬ 
ments,  vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  payment  of  members,  and  equal  electoral 
districts.  It  was  upon  constitutional  freedom  that  their  thoughts 
were  intent.  The  last  ninety  years  have  seen  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  realisation  of  the  Chartists’  ambitions.  The  Keform  Acts 
of  1832,  1867,  1884,  1885,  and  1918  have  gone  far  towards 
establishing  universal  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts.  The 
ballot  has  already  been  in  operation  for  close  on  half  a  century; 
the  duration  of  Parliament  has  been  curtailed,  its  members  are 
paid,  and  the  property  disqualification  has  disappeared. 

Yet  the  achievement  of  the  Charter  has  brought  disillusion¬ 
ment  ratlier  than  contentment.  Is  it  that  the  attainment  of 
“democracy”  has  failed  to  secure  “liberty,”  or  that  “liberty” 
is  not  in  itself  the  desired  goal?  We  have  the  high  authority 
of  Lord  Acton  for  repudiating  the  latter  solution  of  the  dilemma. 
“Liberty,”  he  says,  “is  not  a  means  to  a  higher  end,  it  is  itself 
the  highest  j)olitical  end.”  But  what  does  Lord  Acton  himself 
understand  by  “liberty”?  “I  mean,”  he  answers,  “the  assur¬ 
ance  that  every  man  shall  be  protected  in  doing  what  he  believes 
his  duty  against  the  influence  of  authority  and  majorities,  custom 
and  opinion.”  And  elsewhere  :  “The  most  certain  test  by  which 
we  can  judge  whether  a  nation  is  really  free  is  the  amount  of 
security  enjoyed  by  minorities.  ...  It  is  bad  to  be  oppressed 
by  a  minority,  but  it  is  worse  to  be  oppressed  by  a  majority.” 
There  is  a  touch  of  paradox  in  the  last  sentence,  if  divorced  from 
its  context ;  Lord  Acton’s  meaning,  of  course,  is  that  there  are 
summary  methods  of  dealing  with  tyrannical  autocrats  and 
oppressive  oligarchies  which  are  denied  to  the  victims  of  over¬ 
bearing  majorities.  In  his  general  conclusion  Acton  was  not  far 
from  the  apostles  of  a  philosophy  with  which  he  had  little  in 
common — that  of  the  utilitarians.  For  did  not  J.  8.  Mill  himself 
say  “Protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  is  not 
enough  ;  there  needs  protection  also  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  and  feeling”?  In  Mill’s  view',  therefore,  as  | 
in  Acton’s,  the  protection  of  minorities  would  seem  to  be  an 
inseparable  adjunct,  if  not  the  essence,  of  “liberty.”  Mill, 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  “it  is  an  essential  part  of  j 
democracy  that  minorities  should  be  represented.  No  real  demo-  | 
cracy,  nothing  but  a  false  show’  of  democracy,  is  possible' without 
it.”  How’  is  that  representation  to  be  secured?  Various  j 

expedients  have  been  suggested,  and  more  than  one  method  has  * 
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been  experimentally  adopted.  Mill  strongly  favoured  the  device 
of  plural  voting.  He  would,  provisionally  at  any  rate,  have 
given  two  votes  to  employers  of  labour,  foremen,,  highly  skilled 
labourers,  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers.  Even  more 
cordially  did  he  commend  the  principle  of  increased  electoral 
weight  to  education.  “In  any  future  Reform  Bill,”  he  wrote  in 
1861,  “which  lowers  greatly  the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the 
suffrage,  it  might  be  a  wise  provision  to  allow  all  graduates  of 
universities,  all  persons  who  have  passed  creditably  through  the 
higher  schools,  all  members  of  the  liberal  professions  and  perhaps 
some  others  to  be  registered  specifically  in  those  characters  and 
to  give  their  votes  as  such  in  any  constituency  in  which  they 
choose  to  register ;  retaining,  in  addition,  their  votes  as  simple 
citizens  in  the  localities  in  which  they  reside.” '  Disraeli 
attempted,  in  the  first  draft  of  his  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  to  give 
practical  effect  to  Mill’s  over-ingenious  suggestions,  but  the 
"fancy  franchises,”  as  they  were  termed,  were  laughed  out  of 
court,  and  Disraeli  did  not  persist  in  the  attempt.  The  device 
of  plural  voting  found  a  place,  however,  in  the  Belgian  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1893. 

Another  device  for  securing  some  representation  to  minorities 
is  that  of  the  cumulative  vote,  by  which,  in  constituencies 
returning  three  or  more  members,  each  elector  has  a  right  to  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  members,  and  may,  at  his  discretion, 
either  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate  or  may  distribute  them. 
Mr.  Lowe  advocated  the  adoption  of  this  device  in  1867.  His  pro¬ 
posal  shared  the  fate  of  Disraeli’s  “fancy  franchises,”  but  the 
principle  was  adopted  in  school-board  elections  under  the  Act  of 
1870.  The  only  safeguard  which  was  ultimately  embodied  in  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867  was  that  of  the  “re.stricted  vote,”  whereby 
in  large  three-membered  constituencies  each  elector  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  for  not  more  than  two  candidates.  The  pre¬ 
supposition  was  that  a  minority  would  be  able  to  secure  the 
third  seat.  The  device  only  applied  to  thirteen  large  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  it  did  not  in  practice  work  satisfactorily.  In 
some  constituencies  the  minority  succeeded  in  securing  the  third 
seat;  in  others,  where  the  majority  was  both  large  and  highly 
organised,  as  in  Birmingham,  it  did  not.  The  experiment  had 
one  permanent  result  :  it  brought  into  being  the  party  caucus. 
In  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  it  was,  however,  abandoned 
in  favour  of  single-member  constituencies. 

It  was,  then,  argued,  not  without  plausibility,  that  if  the  whole 
country  were  divided  into  constituencies,  of  fairly  equal  size, 
each  returning  one  member,  minorities  would  probably  secure 
(1)  Representative  Oovemment,  C,  viii. 
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adequate  representation.  The  result  has  not  justified  the  antici¬ 
pation.  On  the  contrary,  the  nearer  the  approximation  to 
equality  of  electoral  districts,  the  more  exaggerated  the  prepon¬ 
derance  obtained  by  majorities.  In  the  general  election  of  1859 
the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  43 ;  in  1866  a  majority  of  67 ;  in 
1868  of  128.  In  1874  the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of  48 
over  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers  combined  ;  in  1880  the  Liberals 
outnumbered  Conservatives  and  Home  Rulers  by  46.  Out  of 
five  general  elections,  under  the  old  system  of  distribution,  only 
one  resulted  in  a  majority  of  over  100 ;  three  yielded  majorities 
of  less  than  50.  Far  different  have  been  the  results  obtained 
under  the  system  of  single-member  constituencies.  Leaving 
Ireland  out  of  account,  the  Unionist  majority  in  1886  was  183; 
ill  1895  it  was  213 ;  in  1900  it  was  195  ;  while  in  1906  the  Radical 
majority  was  289. 

That  these  results  did  not  correspond  even  approximately  with 
the  actual  voting  strength  of  the  two  parties  was  notorious,  and 
could,  were  it  necessary,  be  demonstrated  statistically.  If  the 
argument  of  Acton  and  Mill  as  to  the  representation  of  minorities 
be  accepted,  the  present  system  stands  condemned.  Perhaps  the 
most  promising  device  hitherto  suggested  for  the  correction  of 
an  admitted  weakness  in  the  existing  electoral  system  is  that 
known  as  “proportional  representation.”  Originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hare  in  1859,  the  idea  has  always  possessed  a 
powerful  attraction  for  academically-minded  politicians.  The 
conference,  set  up  in  1916,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Speaker, 
to  draft  the  outlines  of  the  last  Reform  Bill,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  principle,  but,  except  for  university  constituen¬ 
cies,  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  accept  it.  That  there  are 
grave  practical  objections  to  any  proportional  Sorieme  thus  far 
proposed  cannot  be  denied ;  but  they  are  trivial  as  compared  with 
the  anomalous  results  obtained  under  the  existing  system.  Those 
anomalies  might  be  ignored,  or  at  least  complacently  endured,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  loyal  and  virtually  unanimous  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  representative  democracy ;  but  that  principle 
is  now  challenged.  If  it  is  to  be  vindicated.,  no  means  of  securing 
the  validity  of  its  results  can  safely  be  left  unexplored.  Most 
of  the  State  Socialists  of  the  last  generation  shared  the  robust 
faith  of  Professor  D.  G.  Ritqhie  :  “As  to  the  rights  of  minorities, 
it  may  be  enough  at  present  to  point  out  that  the  most  important 
and  valuable  right  of  a  minority  is  to  turn  itself  into  a  majority.” 
That  is  a  complacent  doctrine,  but  the  modern  syndicalist  refuses 
to  accept  it.  Moreover,'  it  rests  upon  a  pre-supposition  which  is 
not  invariably  fulfilled.  “The  greatest  revolution  ever  effected 
in  human  history  was  when  men  took  to  counting  heads  instead 
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of  breaking  them.”  But  it  would  seem  to  be  important  to  obtain 
some  assurance,  before  counting  heads,  that  there  is  something 
in  them  besides  hot  blood.  Otherwise  the  more  primitive  method 
might  perhaps  be  the  safer. 

The  question  as  to  the  rights  of  minorities  has  recently  been 
raised  in  another  connection.  The  European  settlement  of  1919 
is  based  avowedly  upon  the  principle  of  nationality,  the  right 
of  a  nation  to  “self-determination.”  The  formula  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  one,  but,  like  most  formulte,  is  difficult  of  application  to 
practical  affairs.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection 
of  the  self-determining  unit.  Italy  is  a  classic  example  and 
siitticiently  remote  from  current  .controversy.  Did  the  right 
attach,  in  1814,  to  Genoa  or  to  Italy?  Did  it  attach,  in  1861, 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy  or  to  the  United  States?  Does  it 
attach  to  Ulster  or  to  Ireland?  The  new  Poland  and  the  new 
Czecho-Slovakia,  to  say  nothing  of  Koumania,  are  confronted,  by 
similar  problems  :  What  is  the  solution  which  the  principle  of 
"freedom”  dictates? 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  demands  attention.  If  it  still 
awaits  solution  in  the  sphere  of  government  and  in  respect  of 
nationhood,  it  is' much  more  immediately  insistent  in  relation 
to  Industry.  Industrial  freedom  is  said  to  be  at  stake.  Whence 
comes  the  menace?  Is  it  from  the  interference  of  the  State? 
Is  it  from  the  omni]X)tence  of  concentrated  capital,  or  from  the 
tyranny  of  organised  Labour?  Are  Trusts  the  pressing  danger 
or  Trade  Unions?  Has  “free”  trade  more  to  fear  from  neo-pro¬ 
tectionism  or  from  “unfair”  foreign  competition?  In  no  sphere 
is  there  greater  perplexity  of  mind  or  confusion  of  counsel  than 
in  that  of  Economics.  The  teacher  and  the  student  of  to-day  may 
wistfully  envy  the  robust  and  simple  faith  of  their  forefathers. 
For  a  full  century  the  physiocratic  formula  exercised  undisputed 
sway  :  Laisser-jaire,  laisser-aller.  To  a  world  enmeshed  in  the 
shackles  of  medueval  regulations  and  restrictions  the  doctrine  of 
Turgot,  i)opularised  in  Britain  by  Adam  Smith,  came  as  the 
evangel  of  liberty.  In  France  it  was  feudal  custom  and  guild 
regulations  against  which  the  Bevolution  declared  war.  Indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  in  the  largest  sense,  was  the  ideal  which  insj>ire<l 
the  legislation  alike  of  the  first  Bepublic  and  the  first  Emj)ire. 
Every  form  of  combination  and  association  was  sternly  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Adam  Smith  had  an  equal  suspicion  of  “corporations,”  and, 
3t  once,  seriously  underrated  the  advantages  which  mediaeval 
society  derived  from  guilds,  and  exaggerated  the  mischief 
incidental  to  “mercantilism.”  But  he  expressed  himself  with 

characteristic  caution,  and  the  modern  “fair  trader”  or  tariff- 
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reformer  finds  ample  warrant  for  his  creed  in  the  exceptions 
which  Adam  Smith  admits  and  indeed  emphasises  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  “free  trade.”  Still,  the  physiocratic  formula  dictated 
policy  and  inspired  legislation  in  England  during  the  half-century 
which  witnessed  the  crisis  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Pitt, 
Huskisson  and  Peel  gave  practical  effect  to  the  doctrine  taught 
to  the  elect  by  Adam  Smith  and  proclaimed  from  the  housetops 
by  Cobden  and  Bright. 

Yet  the  Manchester  school  had  hardly  celebrated  the  festival 
of  freedom  before  they  were  in  turn  attacked  as  the  champions 
of  industrial  tyranny.  The  philosophers,  like  Carlyle,  looked 
wistfully  hack  to  an  age  when  social  and  economic  relations  were 
regulated  not  by  a  “cash-nexus,”  but  by  a  “human-nexus.”  The 
wage-earning  class  created  by  the  differentiation  of  economic 
functions  resulting  from  the  mechanical  inventions  and  the 
factory  system  began  to  sigh  for  the  protection  of  the  guilds,  and 
to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  “combinations." 
Laisser-faire  was  denounced  as  “administrative  anarchy,”  and 
an  accumulating  mass  of  legislation  proclaimed  its  downfall. 
Factory  acts,  laws  for  the  improvement  of  public  health,  for  the 
provision  of  artisans’  dwellings,  for  the  protection  of  agricultural 
tenants,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employed — to  enumerate  only  a  fraction — testified  to  a  new 
spirit  in  legislation  and  to  a  weakening  jealousy  of  State  inter¬ 
ference.  Meanwhile  Labour,  after  a  prolonged  struggle, 
wTested  from  the  State  the  right  to  organise  itself  in  Trade 
Unions,  and  indeed,  by  the  Act  of  1906,  established  for  itself 
a  position  of  privilege.  Societies  which  came  into  being  to  secure 
mutual  benefits  and  to  protect  the  industrial  interests  of  employees 
are  now  arrogating  to  themselves  vastly  extended  functions.  It 
is  even  claimed  by  some  Tiabour  leaders  that  the  centre  of 
political  gravity  has  shifted  from  Westminster  to  the  great  Trade 
Unions.  Among  the  younger  workmen,  saturated  with  teaching 
which  is  imperfectly  assimilated,  syndicalist  doctrine  grows  apace, 
and  the  .S'or/Vf  is  preferred  to  a  Parliament  elected  on  the  his¬ 
toric  principle  of  the  representation  of  localities.  The  questions 
at  issue  are  no  longer  primarily  economic  :  wages  have  been 
advanced,  hours  have  been  curtailed  to  a  point  which  can  only 
be  maintained  if  production  is  correspondingly  increaseil ;  the 
demand  to-day  is  for  a  complete  reorganisation  of  industry  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  combined  effort  the 
labour  of  their  hands. 

Do  these  things  make  for  liberty  or  tyranny?  Are  the 
demands  now"  formulated  by  organised  Labour  merely  the  effer¬ 
vescence  of  a  spirit  of  unrest  incidental  to  a  period  of  social  and 
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political  upheaval?  Or  are  they  the  culminating  product  of  an 
evolutionary  process  which  has  been  long  in  operation  and  which 
no  forces  can  permanently  arrest?  These  are  grave  questions 
which  it  were  premature  to  attempt  to  answer  until  the  ferment 
of  war  has  somewhat  subsided.  It  is  natural  that  fiery  spirits 
should  be  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  ferment  to  secure  ends 
which  seem  to  promise  advantage  to  themselves  without  imperil¬ 
ling  the  interests  of  the  community.  But  of  these  things  the 
nation  must  judge  :  not  any  single  section  or  class  within  it. 
Secunis  judicat  orbis  terrarum.  St.  Augustine  dared  to  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  We  need  not  fear,  in  our  domestic 
embarrassments,  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  but  the  tribunal  must  be  seised  of  the  facts.  Let  both 
sides  and  all  sides  lay  their  case,  in  detail  and  without  reserve, 
before  the  only  court  which  can  ultimately  adjudicate.  Thus 
only  can  the  truth  be  established  ;  and  only  by  the  establishment 
of  truth  can  the  nation  preserve  the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom. 

J.  A.  R.  M.4RRIOTT. 


AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS. 


Fifty  years  dgo  the  writer  of  this  article,  then  a  youth  who  had 
not  yet  reached  his  twentieth  birthday,  left  Ireland  for  Japan. 
Though  born  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
sternest  atmosphere  of  Belfast  Protestantism,  taught  to  shun 
Romanists  as  vermin,  and  Nationalists,  who  were  then  called 
Fenians,  as  criminals.  He  knew  nothing  of  Irish  history.  That 
was  a  subject  which  was  not  taught  in  Irish  schools  or  colleges, 
and  its  voluntary  study  was  upkriown.  It'Vas  in  his  leisure  hours 
in  subsequent  years  in  Japan  that  he  began  to  read  it,  and  the 
result  was  his  conversion  to  Irish  Nationalism,  so  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  safety  and 
interests  of  the  Empire,  while  his  association  with  the  noble 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  Church  taught  him  that  he  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  their  co-religionists  in  quite  a  proper  light. 
He  returned  to  Ireland  in  the  present  year  and  utilised  a  long 
visit  to  study  directly  the  political  conditions  both  of  Ulster  and 
the  South.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  persons  of  all 
degrees  in  life  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  clerical  and  lay 
representatives  both  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Irish  Churches  in 
Ulster,  and  in  the  South  dignitaries  and  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  well  as  prominent  journalists  and  other  lay  members 
of  the  professional  and  leisured  classes  of  society.  In  Ulster 
.he  met  Nationalists  and  in  the  South  T^nionists,  and  in  both  he 
talked  freely  and  frankly  with  tradesmen  and  women,  with 
policemen,  tram  conductors,  peasants,  and  workmen  of  various 
degrees. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  first  measure  of  Gladstone’s  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  was  in  progress,  and  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  were  in  full  swing. 
On  the  one.  side,  it  W'as  prophesied  that  the  .removal  of  this 
grotesque  monstrosity  would  allay  all  Irish  discontent  and  unrest: 
on  the  other,  that  it  would  ruin  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  subjection  of  the  entire  island  to 
Roman  domination.  Ulster  w'as  ready  to  take  arms  against  it. 
Just  as  to-day  the  Orange  faction  claim  to  possess  the  only  voice 
that  is  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Ulster,  so  then  did  it  claim 
the  right  of  dictating,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  province,  what  the 
national  policy  of  the  entire  nation  should  be  in  reference  to 
the  abolition  of  a  crying  scandal.  Just  as  they  declare  now 
that  they  : — 
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“  are  not  going  to  allow  their  freedom  to  be  interfered  with  to  the  extent 
of  one  jot  or  one  tittle  without  losing  their  last  pound  and  their  last  man  in 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  they  hold  so  dear,” 

so  then  were  Ulstermen  ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  and  to  the 
last  man,  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  rather  than  that  a  single 
hair  of  the  Church  they  all  loved  so  well  should  be  injured.  If 
the  injury  was  done,  then  the  Queea’s  crown  would  be  kicked 
into  the  Boyne  and  Ulster  free  herself  from  the  fetters  which 
bound  her  to  an  unjust  and  arbitrary  Government.  Such  was 
the  attitude  of  Ulster  in  those  days,  as  proclaimed  by  peers  and 
prelates,  by  commoners  and  laymen  of  all  degree. 

The  Church  was  disestablished,  but  the  prophecies  of  both 
sides  were  belied  by  results.  ,  National  Irish  discontent  was  not 
laid  to  rest  by  the  removal  of  one  burthen,  even  if  it  was  the 
most  glaring  of  all.  Romanism  has  not  been  more  prevalent, 
either  in  Ulster  or  in  Ireland,  than  it  was  before  the  disestablish¬ 
ment.  The  Church  has  not  been  ruined.  Not  a  single  man  died 
in  the  last  or  any  ditch,  with  or  without  a  rifle,  and  the  Queen’s 
crown  continued  to  remain  safe  in  the  Tower  of  London  till  her 
death.  It  was  not  kicked  into  the  Boyne.  On  the  contrary,  the 
members  of  the  Church,  keen,  capable,  organising  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  they  were,  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  making  the  very 
best  of  the  new  conditions  which  had  to  be  faced,  and  with  such 
success  that  the  emancipated  Church  speedily  showed  a  new 
spiritual  life  of  vigorous  health  that  it  had  never  previously 
known  in  all  the  three  centuries  of  its  existence.  Its  revenues 
were  curtailed,  but  this  has  not  proved  wholly  an  injury.  The 
indolent  and  wealthy  pluralists,  whose  ministrations  w'ere  often 
a  mockery  to  their  offices,  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by 
earnest  workers,  qualified,  both  by  their  acquirements  and  their 
consciences,  for  their  duties,  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  any  clerical  corps  in  the  world. 

“  Increased  zeal  has  been  shown  in  home  and  missionary  work — cathedrals 
and  churches  have  alike  been  munificently  restored.  Clergy  and  laity  have 
‘shown  a  generous  self-sacrifice  in  building  up  the  finances  of  the  Church 
in  its  day  of  trial  and  it  has  passed  unscathed  through  its  trying  ordeal.  It 
had  met  adversity  and  found  blessing.”  (Patton’s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.) 

With  memories  such  as  these  the  writer  was  in  the  very  heart 
of  an  overwhelmingly  Orange  district  in  the  county  of  Derry 
on  July  12th,  the  great  festal  day  of  all  Orangemen,  dearer  even 
to  them  than  is  Derby  Day  to  a  Londoner  or  Doncaster  Day  to  a 
Yorkshireman.  Shop  assistants,  farm  labourers,  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  all  alike  share  in  it,  and  all  eschew  work  for  the  day.  New 
clothes  are  bought  by  both  men  and  women.  All  cottages  are 
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freshly  whitewashed  and  made  as  bright  as  cleanliness  and  pro¬ 
fuse  displays  of  freshly-gathered  orange  lilies,  in  all  the  glory  of 
their  somewhat  coarse  beauty,  can  make  them.  Decorative  - 
arches,  depicting  the  walls  and  gates  of  Derry,  or  William  of 
Orange,  on  his  white  charger  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  are 
erected  on  all  main  roads ;  and  then  when  the  great  day  comes, 
when  all  the  surrounding  country  looks  at  its  very  best,  with  the 
ripening  crops  in  full  bloom,  [U'ocessions  of  the  various  Lodges 
are  formed,  and  the  “Purple  Heroes”  of  one  village,. the  “Orange 
Lads”  of  another,  and  the  “Blue  Veterans”  of  another,  all 
decorated  with  gold-  or  silver-embroidered  sashes  of  the  colour 
of  their  Lodges,  march  in  military  order,  with  banners  proudly 
flying  and  drums  loudly  beating,  to  a  rendezvous,  miles  oft,  where 
speeches  are  delivered  in  which  patriotic  orators  proclaim  their 
determination  to  live  in  freedom  as  their  forefathers  did,  or  to 
die  as  they  did  under  the  walls  of  Derry  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne.  Drums  beating — drums  thrashed  should  rather  be  the 
word.  No  drummers  in  the  wide  world  possess  one  tithe  of  the 
strength  and  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  Ulster  Orangemen. 
Wrists  and  knuckles  may  be  raw'  and  bleeding,  but  their  vigoOr 
never  once  slackens  in  a  march  of  ten  miles  along  dusty  high 
roads,  under  the  rays  of  a-  scorching  July  sun.  It  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  every  Tjodge  carries  with  it  half  a 
dozen  spare  drum-heads  for  bass  drums  in  anticipation  of 
casualties.  Everyone  seems  good-humoured,  out  for  a  glorious  holi¬ 
day  rather  than  for  a  glorious  demonstration  of  hatred  and  ill-w'ill 
to  fellow-citizens  of  other  ways  of  thinking.  There  is  dancing  as 
well  as  speech-making.  There  are  songs  too,  though  neither 
Orange  music  nor  Orange  [wetry  is  of  a  high  order.  There  is 
no  drunkenness.  The  refreshments  are  very  substantial  buns, 
ginger  ale — an  excellent  drink  as  made  in  Belfast — and  tea  boiled 
in  huge  coppers,  and  all  are  as  merry  as  happy  merrymakers 
can  be.  A  maid-servant,  in  the  mansion  of  a  county  magnate, 
unable  to  get  a  “  lift  ”  home  when  the  long  day  is  over,  walks 
thirteen  miles,  and  considers  that  a  cheap  price  to  ])ay  for  such  ‘ 
an  outing. 

Such  is.Orangeism  in  its  social  side.  Its  political  side  was 
exemplified  in  Belfast  on  the  same  day.  There  w'ere  processions 
and  drums  and  banners  and  sashes,  more  numerous  and  more 
ornate,  as  became  a  great  and  prosperous  city,  and  a  triumphant 
march  of  six  miles  to  the  meeting-place,  “accomplished  with 
swing  and  precision  to  the  music  of  bands  and  drums,”  where 
the  Orange  faith  was  publicly  reaffirmed  and  the  determination 
renewed  to  “maintain  unimpaired  the  priceless  heritage  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors.” 
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The  chief  spokesman  was  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  had  crossed 
from  London  on  the  previous  night. 

The  history  of  Orangeism  shows  that  it  is  minatory,  dominant 
and  aggressive,  but  that  its  votaries  have  seldom  failed  in  common 
sense  or  in  a  keen  regard  for  their  own  material  well-being  and 
personal  safety.  The  society  did  not  e.xist  in  the  time  of 
William  III.,  and  we  may  therefore  leave  out  of  account  the 
exploits  in  his  day  of  Ulster  Protestants,  well  equipped  in  every 
detail,  well  drilled,  supported  by  the  Dutch  veterans  of  many 
continental  wars,  under  the  leadership  of  the  bravest  and  most 
capable  general  of  his  day,  and  come  to  more  recent  times. 
Orangemen  claim  to  concentrate  in  themselves  the  aix)theosis  of 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  as  w’ell  as  to  their  religion,  and  to-day  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  believed  that  the  Ulster  division  (with, 
it  may  be*  remarked,  a  very  substantial  element  of  Nationalists 
and  Komanists  in  its  ranks)  had  won  the  Great  War  and  saved 
Europe  and  the  Empire.  What  is  their  historical  record?  In 
1798  Belfast  was  the  very  focus  of  disloyalty.  Belfast  Orange¬ 
men  were  the  initiators  and  instigators  of  the  rebellion.  They 
fought  two  costly  skirmishes  against  the  Boyal  forces,  but,  wdth 
that  exception,  they  left  everything  to  their  unhappy  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  South,  who  had  to  pay  the  hitter  penalty  to 
the  last  fraction.  The  Orangemen  withdrew  in  time.  When 
they  came  face  to  face  with  the  stern  realities  of  action  : — 

“  thp  wliolp  army  melted  away  like  snow  ‘off  a  dyke.  .  .  The  mercantile 
leaders,  who  were  appointed  to  places  of  trust  in  the  directory,  and  to  posts 
of  danger  in  the  military  organisations,  were  not  forthcoming  when  their 
services  were  required.  Some  became  doubtful  of  the  issue.  Others  had 
large  debts  outstanding  and  were  not  inclined  to  act  before  those  debts  had 
been  got  in.  Many  were  connected  by  ties  of  property  with  the  other  porfion 
of  the  commercial  aristocracy  whose  political  views  were  opposed  to  theirs; 
and  not  a  few,  by  their  position  in  society  and  the  prevailing  passion  for 
festive  entertainments,  were  in  habits  of  close  communication  with  the 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  who  were  then  more  active  in  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  these  societies  and  the  subordinate  leaders  of  them.” 
(Maxwell’s  History  of  the  Rebellion.) 

This  was  in  1788.  Thirty  years  later  Orangeism  had  assumed 
the  imposing  character  of  a  National  Institution  and  displayed 
the  very  same  methods  as  it  does  to-day  in  the  city  of  Belfast 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

“  Commissions  and  warrants  were  issued  under  seal  :  oflBce  bearers  desig¬ 
nated,  in  the  language  of  royalty,  as  ‘  trusty  and  well-beloved  ’ :  large  sub- 
'cHptions  were  collected  ;  peers,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  country 
gentlemen,  magistrates,  clergy  and  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  were  the 
pntrons  and  promoters  of  this  organisation ;  the  members  w’ere  admitted  w’ith 
«  religious  ceremony  and  taught  secret  signs  and  passwords.  Their  loyalty 
"■ss  scarcely  exceeded  by  their  Prof  stant  zeal  until  the  Government’s 
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suspicion  and  alarm  were  aroused  by  their  violence  and  folly.  Then  loyalty 
«  as  thrown  aside  and  treason  lurked  among  their  follies.  Plots  were  formed 
to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
to  the  throne  in  order  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  inaugurated 
Grand  Master,  might  reign  as  a  Protestant  monarch  over  a  Protestant  people, 
and  it  was  shown  that  both  the  administration  of  justice  was  interfered 
with  and  military  discipline  endangerexl.”  (May’s  ConfitHtiUonal  /fistori/, 
eondense<l.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  all  ended  in  talk.  Both  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and#  the  Princess  Victoria  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  due  order.  The  Grand  Master  betook  himself  to  Hanover, 
and  when  the  Orange  societies  were  suppressed  by  new  legisla¬ 
tion  all  quietly  submitted  without  another  open  murmur. 

We  can  now  come  to  our  own  day,  w'hen,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  King  Edward  was  sternly  warned  to  think 
of  the  fate  of  King  Charles ;  and  still  later  to  the  eve  of  the 
(ireat  War  when  the  standard  of  hypothetic  rebellion  was  raised 
in  Belfast ;  when  the  military  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance, 
and  it  was  openly  declared  by  responsible  and  prominent  leaders 
that  “rather  than  submit  to  Home  Buie,  the  allegiance  of  Ulster 
would  be  changed  right  over  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.”  It 
was  not  Southern  and  Nationalist  Ireland,  but  Ulster,  under  the 
leadership  and  encouragement-  of  noted  English  politicians,  that 
misled  the  German  Emjieror  into  the  belief  that  England  would 
not  and  could  not  fight.  The  blame  has  been  most  unjnstlv 
thrown  on  the  Nationalists.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  founda¬ 
tion  for  that,  whereas  the  Ulster  evidence  is  overwhelming.  i 

Such  has  been  Ulster  loyalty — true  as  steel,  but  always  con-  ■ 
tingent  on  Ulster  having  her  own  untrammelled  will  in  every 
incident  of  domestic  politics,  even  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
of  an  opposite  opinion.  But  the  tiny  buds  of  a  better  spirit  have 
of  late  begun  to  appear  above  the  ground,  hitherto  sodden  with  i 
religious  bigotry  and  political  fanaticism.  Orangemen  and  j 
Nationalists  fought  side  by  side  wuth  equal  bravery  on  many  j 
blood-stained  fields  in  France.  They  learned  to  know  each  other,  i 
to  be  proud  of  each  other,  even  to  love  each  other.  They  enthu-  i 
siastically  shared  manly  s^xirts  and  pleasures  as  w^ell  as  fighting. 
They  were  all  Irishmen,  proud  of  their  country  and  of  them¬ 
selves  and  free  from  every  trace  of  •  political  or  religious  ; 
antagonism.  The  same  grass  covered  the  graves  of  those  who  | 
made  the  great  sacrifice.  Those  who  came  back  might  and  would 
have  been  the  apostles  of  a  new  harmony  and  missionaries,  as 
were  St.  Patrick  and  his  followers,  of  the  true  spirit  of  Chris-  = 
tianity  which  teaches  charity  and  goodwill  to  all.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  Many  of  the  pre-hellum  political  instigators  of  Ulster 
rebellion  have  been  placated  with  titles  or  offices,  or  both. 
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are  now  silent,  without  any  desire  to  shed  their  blood  or  risk 
their  lives  on  behalf  of  Ulster  liberty  or  Ulster  tyranny.  But 
Ulster’s  evil  genius  remains,  still  steeped  in  unscrupulous  bigotry 
and  saturated  with  arrogant  pride.  Once  more  he  is  prostituting 
all  his  great  talents,  his  eloquence,  his  dominant  personality 
which  makes  him  an  eminent  leader  of  men,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  insane  obsession,  might  have  made  him  the  leader 
of  the  Empire,  fomenting  bitterness  and  hatred  where  there 
should  be  nothing  but  sympathy  and  goodwill,  and  intensifying 
the  difficulties  of  the  solution  of  the  most  vital  problem  that  now 
confronts  the  Empire,  on  which  all  its  future  existence  depends. 
No  one  denies  that  the  future  of  the  British  Empife,  for  weal 
or  woe,  depends  on  the  continuance  of  relations  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  the  United  States.  That  is  a  truism  which 
brooks  no  contradiction.  And  yet  on  this  fatal  July  12th  Sir 
Edward  Carson  went  out  of  his  way  publicly  to  affront  their 
Government  and  people.  ^ 

“  I  to-day  seriously  say  to  America,  ‘  You  attend  to  your  own  affairs  and 
we  will  attend  to  ours.  You  look  after  your  ow'n  questions  at  home,  and  w  e 
will  look  after  ours.’  (Cheers.)  We  will  not  brook  interference  in  our 
affairs  by  any  country,  however  powerful.  It  was  not  for  that  that  we  waged 
the  great  war  of  independence  which  has  just  concluded.”  {Belfast  Weekly 
yews,  July  17.) 

This  was  not  the  message  we  sent  to  America  when  she  fed 
U8  at  the  cost  of  much  self-denial  on  the  part  of  her  own  people ; 
when  she  financed  us"  in  our  time  of  need  ;  or  w^hen,  our  whole 
front  in  France  being  threatened  and  our  reserves  exhausted,  we 
implored  her,  in  terms  of  agonising  urgency,  to  help  us  with  all 
the  trained  men  she  could  send,  to  sacrifice  her  ambition  of  a 
ffreat  triumph  under  her  own  flag  and  fill  up  our  depleted  ranks. 
Whether  it  is  viewed  from  the  domestic  or  international  aspect, 
there  has  been  no  more  diabolically  wicked  incident  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  world,  since  Bismarck  forged  his  infamous  telegram, 
than  the  campaign  which  Sir  Edward  Carson  wilfully  inaugurated 
in  Belfast  on  July  12th  and  is  still  pursuing. 

There  are  zealots  and  fanatics  in  Belfast  who  are  quite  worthy 
of  their  leader,  but  all  the  people  of  Ulster  are  not  of  their  way 
of  thinking.  Many  among  them,  who  five  years  ago  unreservedly 
followed  Sir  Edward  Carson,  were  emphatic  in  their  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  tone  of  the  great  speech,  though  they  could 
only  express  their  'Views  in  private.  Many  Ulstermen  are  now 
exchanging  their  membership  of  Orange  for  that  of  Freemasons’ 
bodges.  Others,  conscientiously  believing  the  continuance  of  the 
Union  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  Ireland  and  the  Empire, 
say  that  they  will  continue  to  resist  Home  Rule  by  every  possible 
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legitimate  means  so  long  as  there  is  one  iota  of  chance  that 
resistance  may  be  successful,  but  once  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land  they  will  loyally  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  And 
may  they  not  have  the  same  success  as  they  had  when  they 
adopted  this  course  fifty  years  ago  on  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church?  Can  there  he  any  doubt  that  Ulster  Protestants,  with 
all  their  strength  of  character,  with  all  their  industry,  with  all 
the  confidence  that  political  and  industrial  success,  not  once 
impaired  throughout  the  generations  of  a  century,  confers  on 
them,  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own,  to  safeguard  their  own 
material  interests,'  their  religion  and  their  civil  liberties,  even 
though  it  be  not  in  a  ditch  with  rifles  in  their  hands?  They  have 
only  to  rely  on  themselves,  not  on  the  jackals  of  English  party 
politics,  and  neither  their  liberty  nor  their  prosperity  will  ever 
be  in  danger,  and  every  man  and  woman  among  them  knows 
that  well. 

Belfast  and  Dublin  may  be  taken  as  the  pivots  of  the  two 
antagonistic  |X)litical  movements  in  Ireland  and  as  concrete 
examples  of  North  and  South.  They  are  separated  by  a  short 
railway  journey  of  less  than  three  hours,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
the  two  places  could  not  be  more  different  if  the  whole  Atlantic 
rolled  between  them.  In  Belfast,  all  is  materialism.  The  pur¬ 
suit  of  wealth  leaves  no  leisure  for  sentiment,  and  there  is  none. 
It  is  not  sentiment  that  gives  Sir  Edward  Carson  his  followers, 
but  anxiety  as  to  their  future  commercial  and  industrial  security 
and  prosperity.  The  Ulsterman  certainly  loves  his  politics  and 
his  religion,  but  he  loves  his  factory,  his  farm  and  his  shop  still 
more,  and  nothing  that  can  imperil  any  of  them  will  ever  be 
done  or  left  undone  by  him.  He  devotes  himself  to  them  body 
and  soul.  The  gentle  arts  have  no  attraction  for  him.  In 
Belfast,  there  are  two  good  libraries,  as  good  as  can  be  found 
anywhere,  but  in  the  whole  of  this  populous  and  prosperous  town 
the  writer  saw'  only  one  bookshop.  The  most  serious  current 
literature  that  w'as  to  be  seen  on  the  bookstalls  were  the  Strand 
and  London  Magazines.  The  great  monthly  review's  will  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  order,  if  asked  for,  but  are  not  exjwsed  for  sale.  Art  is 
principally  represented  by  the  portraits  of  former  mayors  inside, 
and  by  very  glaring  and  ponderous  statues  outside,  the  City  Hall. 
There  is  a  river  with  reaches  that  rival  the  beauty  of  the  Eoyal 
Thames.  It  is  an  artery  for  heavily-laden  barges,  but  there  U 
never  a  seat  on  its  banks  for  summer  loungers,  and  half  a  dozen 
skiffs  that  seemed  to  be  open  for  hire  would  not  have  attracted 
a  Thames  party.  Everything  in  Belfast  is  modern,  practical  and 
commercial,  and  its  inhabitants  have  their  rew'ard  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  kingdom.  Fifty 
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years  ago  its  |X)pulation  was  174,000.  It  is  now  estimated  at 
over  400,000.  Land  that,  fifty  years  ago,  was  desolate  swamp 
is  now  covered  with  miles  and  miles  of  avenues  of  handsome 
villas.  Where  in  the  city  there  were  loathsome  slums  there 
are  now  wide,  busy  streets  of  well-stocked  shops.  Public  build¬ 
ings,  factories  and  warehouses,  educational  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  are  as  im|X)sing  in  their  structure  as  they  are  in  their 
moral  lessons.  The  leading  industries  have  had  their  full  share 
in  the  enormous  profits  of  the  war.  Belfast,  though  its  life  and 
spirit  may  not  be  very  lovely,  fully  merits  the  vauntings  of  its 
people  as  to  its  greatness,  and  there  need  be  no  limit  to  its  further 
growth  if  it  is  spared  the  horrors  of  Bolshevism ~and  civil  war. 
Japan  has  risen  in  fifty  years  from  an  insignificant  and  impotent 
Far  Eastern  principality  into  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  of  the 
world.  It  may  not  seem  a  very  apt  comparison,  but  the  writer 
could  not  avoid  the  thought  that  as  Japan  has  risen  as  a  nation 
in  those  years,  so  has  Belfast  as  a  city. 

Dublin  has  stood  still  while  Belfast  has  progressed.  In  it  all  is 
idealism ;  the  people  are  more  absorbed  in  sentiments  of  the  past 
and  in  hopes  for'  the  future  than  in  the  practical  realities  of 
present-day  life.  They  are  steeped  in  love  for  and  pride  in  their 
land.  In  Japan,  patriotism  is  a  religion.  So  it  is  in  Dublin, 
and  in  Dublin  it  is  nurtured  on  a  refined  literary  culture  and  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  national  history  that  is  shared  by  all  classes,  for 
a  trace  of  which  one  may  seek  in  vain  in  Belfast.  In  Belfast 
there  is  one  book  shop.  In  Dublin,  with  a  smaller  population  and, 
it  may  be,  less  wealth,  there  are  scores,  and  their  trade  is  not 
in  modern  trash  but  in  classical  literature.  The  Fine  Arts  are 
eagerly  studied  and  cultivated,  and  it  is  not  a  rash  statement  to 
make  that  the  refinement  of  the  soul  is  reflected  in  the  spiritual 
faces  of  the  people. 

In  Belfast,  the  avowed  anxiety  of  the  people,  the  ostensible 
qualification  of  their  proposed  rebellion,  is  the  remote  possibility 
that  their  civil  and  religious  liberty  may  be  interfered  with  by  the 
Home  Rule  Government  which  is  now  in  view.  In  the  Southern 
counties  civil  liberty  has  ceased  to  exist.  A  military  domination, 
to  find  a  parallel  to  which  we  must  go  to  Alsace  before  the  war, 
when  Zabern  was  notorious,  or  even  to  Belgium  under  Prussian 
rule,  now  presses  the  whole  people  beneath  its  iron  heel  and  leaves 
scarcely  a  resemblance  of  constitutional  rights  or  privileges. 
Militarism  in  its  most  arrogant  form  is  all  powerful.  The  civil 
courts  are  supplanted  by  courts  martial,  held  in  camera,  the 
members  of  which  are  as  destitute  of  legal  qualifications  of  any 
kind  or  of  the  most  limited  capacity  for  weighing  evidence  as  they 
are  saturated  with  animosity  against  their  victims.  It  would  be 
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comical  were  it  not  tragic  to  read  of  the  trials  held  by  these 
satraps,  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  them  or  of  the  alleged 
offences  for  which  these  sentences  are  inflicted.'  Neither  women 
nor  children  are  spared.  The  first  woman  member  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Legislature  has  spent  part  of  her  time,  since  her  election, 
in  gaol,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  seven  other  members 
of  Parliament  also  in  gaol.  Another  woman,  the  widow  of  the 
victim  of  an  insane  murderer,  is  now  incapacitated  by  a  fractured 
skull  caused  by  the  butt-end  of  a  policeman’s  rifle.  Innocent 
travellers  on  the  high  road  are  shot  dead  if  the  din  of  their  motors 
prevents  them  hearing  a  sentry’s  challenge.  Courts  martial  and 
gaols  are  not  all.  In  Ulster,  where  the  Military  Governor  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  retinue  in 
1913,  Orangemen  may  meet  and  say  what  they  will,  at  public 
meetings  or  otherwise,  march  in  militant  processions,  and  hoard 
arms  with  the  avowed  intention  of  using  them  some  time.  In 
Southern  Ireland,  no  meeting  of  any  kind  can  be  held  without  a 
military  or  jwlice  permit  obtained  in  advance.  A  Member  of 
Parliament  may  not  meet  his  constituents,  scarcely  can  a  football 
match  be  held  or  a  social  gathering,  or  a  dance  or  a  concert, 
without  the  risk  of  police  or  military  intervention  and  arrest  for 
any  of  a  score  of  offences  that  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  law  in 
England,  but  have  been  created  under  military  rule  in  Ireland. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  treason¬ 
able  organisation  of  the  Sinn  Feiners,  who  only  require  the  means  j 
and  the  opportunity  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  sonie  i 
of  whose  members  have  retaliated  on  the  police  by  deliberate  and  f 
shocking  murders.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  wonder  that  people  should  . 
■'talk  of  rebellion  whose  civil  rights  have  been  confiscated,  who 
have  at  their  fingers’  ends  all  the  details  of  the  horrors  of  their 
past  history  under  British  Government,  and  who  by  long  expe-  | 
rience  have  learned  the  lesson  that  no  redress  is  to  be  obtained  i 
from  the  British  Legislature  except  by  threat  or  actual  force.  • 
Why  should  resentment  at  actual  and  existing  wrongs  be  an 
infamy  on  the  part  of  Southern  Irishmen  and  a  commendable  j 
exhibition  of  Imperial  patriotism  when  it  is  openly  avowed  for  I 
purely  hypothetic  wTongs  by  Ulstermen?  Why  is  it  that  in 
Ireland  the  sauce  that  is  judged  to  be  fit  and  proper  for  the  goose 
is  never  applied  to  the  gander,  that  there  is  so  little  equality  in  the  ! 
administration  of  the  law  that,  in  the  Irish  mind,  justice  has 
become  a  mockery  and  delusion?  And  the  irony  of  it  all  is  that  ^ 
in  all  their  political  agitation  the  Sinn  Feiners  have  followed  the  ■, 
example  of  Orangemen,  the  only  difference  being  that  all  flie  J 
latter  did  w’as  wdth  the  sympathy  of  the  representatives,  both  | 
inilitary  and  civil,  of  the  British  Government  in' Ireland,  while 
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the  Sinn  Feiners  were  shot,  batoned,  raided  and  imprisoned  for 
what  they  did.  They  threatened  rebellion.  So  did  the  Orange¬ 
men  before  them.  They  are  said  to  have  appealed  to  Germany. 
The  Orangemen  had  undoubtedly  previously  done  so.  They  im¬ 
ported  arms.  The  Orangemen  had  already  done  so  in  much 
greater  quantity.  They  established  Volunteer  Corps.  The 
Orange  Volunteers  were  already  admirably  equipped,  drilled  and 
organised  under  the  direction  and  command  of  capable  and  expe¬ 
rienced  officers.  And,  finally,  the  Orangemen,  with  their  absurd 
and  impracticable  threats  of  a  Provisional  Government,  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  credulous  and  ignorant  public  of  Great  Britain  the 
most  brazen  bluff  that  can  be  found  in  political  history.  Sinn 
Feiners  have  again  simply  followed  their  example  in  their  claims 
for  a  free  and  independent  Irish  Eepublic.  Here  again  is  another 
instance  of  the  discrimination  of  the  Executive  Government.  A 
proposed  Republic  in  Ulster  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  lead¬ 
ing  English  statesmen.  The  advocates  of  an  Irish  Republic  are 
considered  worthy  only  of  the  scaffold  or  a  felon’s  cell. 

Sinn  Fein  and  its  Republic  are  like  the  Carson  agitation  and 
its  Provisional  Government — bluff.  If  the  aspiration  for  a 
Republic  is  cherished  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  hearts  of  a  few 
youthful  idealists  whose  experience  of  life  does  not  entitle  them 
to  form  any  judgment  upon  the  serious  problems  of  government. 
An  independent  Irish  Republic  might  be  dangerous  to  England, 
just  as  an  independent  Korea  was  dangerous  to  Japan.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  capable  Irishmen,  whether  avowed 
Sinn  Feiners  or  not,  that  it  might  be  both  dangerous  and  disas¬ 
trous  to  Ireland.  They  want  none  of  it,  and  they  wdll  continue 
in  that  frame  of  mind  until  they  are  driven  into  another  by  the 
continued  and  wicked  maladministration  of  the  Irish  Executive 
and  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  Ireland  and  her  people  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  its  Parliamentary  supporters.  History 
seems  to  be  repeating  itself.  In  1798  Pitt  and  his  satellites, 
Castlereagh,  Lake  and  FitzGibbon,  all  of  whose  names  are  now, 
as  regards  their  part  in  Irish  government  and  reform,  buried  in 
historic  infamy,  deliberately  provoked  the  Irish  Rebellion  as  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  their  political  ends.  Are  not  Lloyd 
George  and  his  representatives  in  Ireland,  stimulated  by  8ir 
Edward  Carson,  the  present-day  FitzGibbon,  now  following  this 
precedent?  Just  as  Pitt  hastily  recalled  Lord  FitzWilliam  from 
Ireland  in  1795,  so  did  the  present  Premier  recall  the  Chief 
Secretary,  who  knew  Ireland  w'ell  and  had  nothing  but  goodwill 
to  it,  and  by  so  doing  gave  full  play  to  the  short-sighted 
reactionaries  whom  he  has  set  up  in  his  place.  Public  opinion 
would  in  th?  present  day  scarcely  tolerate  all  the  measures  of 
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murder,  rape  and  torture  used  by  their  predecessors  in  1798 
but  those  that  are  in  their  power,  which  they  are  now  taking 
may,  if  persevered  in,  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

Sinn  Fein 'does  not  represent  the  true  policy  of  national  Ire¬ 
land,  nor  is  Valera  the  real  Irish .  leader.  Even  Lloyd  George, 
with  all  his  indifference  to  Ireland,  recognUfted  its  true  leader 
when  he  appointed  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  true  patriot,  the  capable  organiser,  the  practical 
statesman,  the  courteous  gentleman,  who  has  done  more  for 
Ireland  than  all  the  politicians  that  have  ever  spoken  for  her, 
whose  life  has  been  one  of  utter  unselfishness,  of  deeds  not  words. 
The  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  is  to  be  found  in  his  scheme 
of  Dominion  Home  Rule  for  a  United  Ireland.  There  is  not 
space  enough  left  to  expound  his  arguments  in  favour  of  it.  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  writer,  who  is  not  entirely 
wanting  in  experience  and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  con¬ 
siders  them  unanswerable,  and  that  his  scheme  affords  the  one 
prospect  that  is  now  open  to  the  British  Legislature  of  founding 
an  Ireland  of  peace  and  goodwill,  a  loyal  unit  of  the  Empire, 
and  by  so  doing  redeeming  all  the  abominations  of  seven  cen¬ 
turies  of  misgovernment.  No  stronger  testimony ‘of  the  correct-, 
ness  of  the  writer’s  assumption  as  to  both  leader  and  policy  need 
be  sought  than  is  afforded  in  Sir  Edw^ard  Carson’s  Belfast  speech, 
when  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Dominion  Home  Rule  were  made 
the  subjects  of  the  most  malignant  venom  of  his  jaborandic 
oratory.  But  if  this  solution  is  to  be  taken  it  must  be  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  Reform  in  Ireland  has  had  one  charac¬ 
teristic  that  has  never  failed  it.  Everything  that  has  ever  been 
done  has  been  too  late.  In  every  incident  the  story  of  the 
Sibylline  books  has  been  repeated.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer 
was  sitting  in  company  with  a  Catholic  priest  on  Killiney  Hill, 
whence  there  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  prospects  of  sea  and  land, 
with  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  on  the  one  side  and  the  beauteous 
Bay  of  Dublin  on  the  other,  that  can  be  seen  in  all  the  world, 
as  fair  even  as  any  in  the  lovely  islands  of  Japan.  Naturally,  we 
spoke  much  of  Ireland  and  her  plight,  and  both  agreed  in  the 
feasibility  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  plan.  But  it  must,  affirmed 
the  priest,  be  speedily  made  a  concrete  fact — no  promises.  “If, 
Lloyd  George,  and  Asquith  and  Balfour  and  Bonar  Law  were  all 
to  promise  and  swear  upon  a  mountain  of  Bibles  that  they  would 
keep  their  promises,  we  would  not  believe  them.”  Such  is  the 
reputation  which  their  faith  to  Ireland  has  given  to  British 
.statesmen. 

Ulster  has  to  be  placated.  British -statesmen  have  said  so. 
and  in  this  case  there  is  to  be  none  of  the  traditional  fides 
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Anglicana,  though  Ulster  affords  the  only  instance  in  which 
minorities  are  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  whole  community,  and 
Ulstermen  are  more  favoured  than  either  dukes  or  miners  in 
England.  It  can  be  done.  Let  it  be  decided  by  county  option 
as  to  the  portion  of  Ulster  that  is  willing  to  take  its  chance  with 
a  new  Ireland,  the  votes  of  the  six  counties  being  taken  not  in 
the  aggregate,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  preposterous 
demand,  but  county  by  county,  with  the  city  of  Belfast  voting 
as  a  separate  entity.  In  two  of  the  six  counties  there  is  avowedly 
a  large  Nationalist  majority,  and  two  others  would  almost 
certainly  come  in.  The  remaining  two,  Antrim  and  Down,  might 
possibly.  Belfast  only  would  then  remain,  and  it  will  be  no 
infringement  of  a  united  Ireland  if  Belfast,  even  with  consider¬ 
ably  extended  municipal  boundaries,  remains  outside  as  a  free 
city,  financially  and  politically  independent  of  the  Irish  Legis¬ 
lature,  until  her  citizens  ask  for  a  better  lot.  Many  years  would 
not  elapse  before  they  did  so,  for  the  men  of  Belfast  are  Irishmen, 
and  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  the  writer  has  been  with 
them  they  have  been,  with  all  their  materialism,  proud  of  their 
country  and  the  foremost  and  most  enthusiastic  celebrants  of  its 
national  festival.  They  would  be  so  in  Ireland  as  well  if  they 
ceased  to  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  pawns  of  English 
politicians,  who  care  nothing  for  them  except  in  that  ignoble 
rble. 

The  foregoing  are  the  conclusions  which  the  writer  formed 
on  visiting  Ireland  after  fifty  years’  absence,  not  hastily  nor 
wantonly,  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism  to  those  who  think  other¬ 
wise,  but  after  having  given  to  the  subject  all  the  thought  of 
which  he  is  capable,  and  sought  in  every  quarter  the  best  guid¬ 
ance  that  could  be  found.  When  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  returned  from  his  ambassadorial  mission  to  America, 
he  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  Beform 
Club.  He  then  concluded  an  eloquent  speech  with  the  following 
words,  delivered  with  all  the  impressive  solemnity  that  a  great 
judge  can  command  on  a  great  occasion  : — 

"  I  wish  to  say  tliat  it  is  my  profound  oonviction  that  unless  we  can  make 
some  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  we  shall  never  get  completely  in 
agreement  with  Americar” 

This  is  the  spirit — not  that  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  when  he  bade 
defiance  to  America — in  which  the  Irish  question  must  now  be 
faced  by  the  British  electorate,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  emphasis¬ 
ing  it  that  this  article  has  been  written  by  an  Irish  Nationalist 
who  is  proud  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  a  great  Empire. 

Joseph  H.  Longford. 
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For  several  years  the  cost  of  living  has  been  a  theme  of  wide  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  country,  but  the  remedies  proposed  for  peace  time 
were  more  ’  or  less  academic.  Since  the  Armistice,  however, 
events  have  moved  rapidly,  and  the  Government  have  laid  down 
a  specific  course  of  action  for  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
topic  has  thus  become  of  immediate  practical  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  mistakes  from  the  hurried  manner  in 
which  legislation  was  enacted,  but  also  because  by  many  persons 
the  proposed  remedy  is  regarded  as  unsound.  It  makes  serious 
inroads  upon  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  there  is  no  reli¬ 
able  precedent  in  the  experience  of  other  countries  by  way  of 
recommendation . 

For  some  time  the  world  has  been  subject  to  high  wages  and 
high  prices,  and  to  this  situation  several  causes  have  contributed. 
It  is  the  result  in  part  of  strikes  which  have  achieved  success  by 
militant  methods,  partly  of  voluntary  agreements,  and  in  part  of 
awards  which  have  been  delivered  by  tribunals  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  industrial  disputes.  —Originally,  these  tribunals  for 
regulating  conditions  of  labour,  in  the  Dominions  at  all  events, 
were  justified  as  being  the  means  of  obviating  strikes- and  of  ensur¬ 
ing  to  the  w'orker  what  might  be  called  a  “  living  wage  ”  as  dis¬ 
tinct  fronfl  a  minimum  wage.  At  first,  however,  every  employer 
resisted  these  wages  claims  :  each  urged  that  his  business  could 
not  bear  the  threatened  financial  burden,  and  forecasted  bank¬ 
ruptcy  if  such  rates  were  imposed  on  him  whilst  his  rivals  escaped. 
The  awards  invariably  were  in  favour  of  the  workers,  something 
less  than  the  maximum  asked  being  granted ;  but  success  became 
contagious,  and  all  employers  became  involved ;  every  trade  union 
sought  and  obtained  benefits ;  and  as  these  increases  became 
general  and  all  industries  were  then  placed  on  the  same  relative, 
though  higher,  basis,  the  employers  then  accepted  the  situation 
with  equanimity  and  conceived  the  idea  of  passing  on  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  the  increased  wages  bill  in  the  form  of  an  additional 
cost  to  their  products.  Times  were  good  then,  and  the  long- 
suffering  public,  being  able  to  pay,  submitted;  but  the  workers 
soon  realised  that  the  extra  wages  thus  secured  to  them  were 
absorbed  in  meeting  an  all-round  higher  cost  of  living.  They 
actually  received  no  money  benefit,  and  consequently  pressed  for 
a  further  increase  in  wages  to  overcome  this  rise  in  the  household 
expenses.  Thus  new  awards  followed  almost  automatically, 
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1  granting  further  concessions  to  the  workers,  resulting  in  turn  in  a 
further  addition  to  the  cost  of  production,  which  was  again  passed 
on  to  the  public.  So  easily  was  the  cost  passed  on  that  some  tri¬ 
bunals,  less  conscientious  than  others,  and,  indeed,  some  employers 
anxious  for  peace  or  popularity,  would  grant  these  demands  and 
pass  the  cost  on  to  the  unfortunate  public  without  a  proper  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  claims.  Soon  all  trades  had  joined  in  the  chorus 
of  demands,  and  invariably  the  added  cost  was  placed  upon  the 
consumer’s  back.  Thus  was  established  a  vicious  circle  of  rising 
wages  and  rising  prices  with  no  benefit  to  the  worker  and  a 
greater  burden  upon  the  consumer. 

The  efficacy  of  either  the  strike  or  of  peaceful  methods  as  a 
means  of  really  improving  the  conditions  of  the  worker  in  such 
circumstances  became  exhausted,  and  a  new  demand  was  voiced 
|)y  the  trade  unions  that,  whilst  the  worker  should  not  be  debarred 
from  claiming  further  increases  in  wages  whenever  he  wished  it, 
yet  a  limit  should  he  imix)sed  uix)n  the  price  to  be  charged  to  the 
great  body  of  consumers  of  which  he — the  worker— was  a  member  ; 
that  the  manufacturer  should  be  prohibited  from  adding  to  the 
price  of  the  finished  article  the  sum  w'hich  represented  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  attributable  to  wages  and  material  :  whilst  the 
employers’  demands  were  to  be  limited,  those  of  the  employees 
were  to  he  unlimited.  Underlying  this*  scheme,  but  not  oj^enly 
advanced,  was  a  shadowy  idea  that  if  the  article  was,  through 
adopting  this  idea,  sold  at  less  than  its  actual  cost  the  State 
should  step  in  and  subsidise  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  the 
shortage.  In  other  words,  the  taxpayer  should  bear  the  burden 
of  loss  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage-earner,  who,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
rank  as  a  taxpayer. 

War  conditions  emphasised  this  same  trouble  from  other  causes, 
viz.,  the  stoppage  of  manufactures,  the  cessation  of  transport  by 
sea,  and  the  commandeering  by  the  State  of  many  necessary  com¬ 
modities  of  life  for  war  purposes.  Thus  an  actual  scarcity  was 
created  and  prices  rose  through  the  alarming  excess  and  urgency 
of  demand  over  supply.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  the  practice 
of  deliberate  “  cornering  ”  was  suspected  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  held  supplies,  and  some  drastic  action  was  evidently  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Thus  the  same  result  of  high  prices  arose  from  totally  different 
causes.  What  form  should  the  remedy  take?  The  view  was 
held,  and  strongly  urged  in  some  quarters,  that  the  unimpeded 
operation  of  the  old  laws  of  supply  and  demand  would  eventually 
prove  to  be  a  solution,  and  the  only  real  solution  of  this  passing 
trouble.  That  inasmuch  as  high  prices  generally  indicate  a  con¬ 
dition  of  high  profits,  then  new  capital  will  be  attracted  to  that 
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form  of  enterprise  which  yields  the  best  results.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  profitable  commodities  will  continue  until,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  sellers  amongst  themselves  to  secure  a 
market,  prices  will  fall  to  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  a 
profit.  Then  in  turn  the  profits  will  decrease  and  the  attractions 
for  capital  will  be  lessened.  The  supply  will  eventually  become 
unequal  to  the  demand,  prices  will  again  rise,  and  then  the  pro¬ 
cess  described  above  will  be  once  more  repeated.  The  adjustment 
of  prices,  however,  by  the  above  methods  postulates  freedom  of 
trade,  and  full  access  by  the  public  to  both  material  and  labour 
and  transport  and  markets.  If  the  use  of  any  one  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is  restricted  it  must  cause  a  corresponding  scarcity,  prices  will 
rise,  and  the  value  of  these  economic  rules  is  at  once  impaired. 
Moreover,  if  by  organised  control  freedom  of  trade  is  impeded, 
the  nucleus  of  a  combine  or  corner  may  be  established ;  free  com¬ 
petition  thus  becomes  impossible,  prices  must  rise,  and  the  people 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust  or  monopoliser.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war  all  of  these  causes  were  set  in  motion — to  a  greater  degree 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Australia.  The 
War  Olfice  became  the  great  monopoliser  of  commodities,  trade 
prices  soared  upwards,  and  some  drastic  intervention  became 
essential  to  protect  the  public,  not  only  against  the  high  prices 
which  inevitably  ensued  when  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply, 
hut  also  against  the  unscrupiUons  traders  who  seized  the  op{X)r- 
tunity  to  rob  the  public. 

Special  measures  necessary  for  the  special  war  conditions  were 
introduced;  in  these  most  of  us  cheerfully  acquiesced,  feeling 
that  no  sacrifice  -would  be  too  great  which  contributed  eventually 
to  an  Allied  victory.  There  are  undoubted  indications,  however,- 
that  extravagant  prices  are  still  a  danger,  and  it  becomes  per¬ 
tinent  to  ask  whether  the  conditions,  to  which  we  submitted  during 
a  period  of  stress  and  strain,  will  be  suitable  or  acceptable  as  a 
I)ermanent  peace  solution.  The  doctrine  of  “  laisser-faire  ”  and 
no  State  intervention  is  clearly  inadequate.  Three  questions  then 
present  themselves  foF-consideration  :  — 

1.  Is  relief  from  high  prices  attainable  under  the  system 
of  private  ownership  of  commodities,  accompanied  with  State 
control  and  compulsory  limitation  of  prices? 

2.  Will  State  ownership  in  conjunction  with  State  control 
provide  the  remedy? 

3.  Is  there  another. alternative? 

The  first  course  has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
growing  cpst  of  commodities  during  the  war  in  many  countries, 
but  as  the  surrounding  circumstances  were  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  I  wish  to  enter  a.caveat,  for  reasons  to  be  developed  later, 
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against  the  drawing  of  any  conclusions  from  war  experience ‘as  a 
guide  for  times  of  peace.  Generally  speaking,  what  are  the  results 
of  Governmental  interference  with  the  economic  laws  of  supply 
and  demand?  Where  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  private  gain,  and  a  limit,  arbitrary  or  otherwise,  is 
placed  upon  the  maximum  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  an 
article,  the  producer  will  turn  to  the  pursuit  of  other  projects 
which  yield  a  greater  gain.  The  capital  invested  in  the  venture 
will  be  withdrawn,  the  plant  will  be  disposed  of,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  capital  to  the  industry  affected  will  be  discouraged. 
Consequently,  production  will  decrease,  and  eventually  a  real 
scarcity  of  that  commodity  will  be  created.  This  has  been  the 
experience  in  many  countries  from  time  to  time  under  various 
conditions.  As  long  as  the  producer  or  manufacturer  is  his  own 
master  he  will  devote  his  energy  to  those  operations  from  which 
the  greatest  profit  is  to  be  derived.  The  State  may  be  able  to^ 
limit  the  selling  price,  but  under  private  ownership  it  cannot 
ordain  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the  work  that  shall  be  carried 
out.  To  be  an  effective  agency  the  State  must,  therefore,  own 
the  raw'  material  and  be  able  to  compel  and  control  the  workers. 

In  other  words,  the  State  must  be  the  employer.  Secondly,  the 
policy  of  State  ownership  or  control  must  extend  to  all  commodi¬ 
ties;  for  if  some  only  are  State  owned  and  subject  to  price  limita¬ 
tion,  the  tendency  will  be  for  private  capital  to  gravitate  to  those 
(xicupations  which  are  profitable  but  uncontrolled,  and  thus  com¬ 
petition  may  be  created  against  the  State  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Theoretically,  therefore,  the  State  should  own  and  control  qU 
avenues  of  production.  Thirdly,  not  only  must  all  manufactured 
commodities  for  sale  be  owned  by  the  State ;  it  is  also  necessary 
that  all  raw  material  and  the  constituents  which  at  different 
stages  contribute  to  the  finished  article  be  likewise  owned  and 
controlled ;  for  the  excessive  cost  of  any  one  item  may  render  the 
total  cost  of  the  coinplcted  product  unreasonable  and  oppressive. 
Further,  in  addition  to  being  the  owner  of  all  component  parts, 
as  well  as  the  finished  product,  in  all  occupations  w'hich  are  neces- 
aaiy  to  the  ordinary  life  of  a  nation,  the  State  must  also  control 
and  give  orders  to  all  persons  engaged  in  any  form  of  production 
as  to  the  amount  to  be  produced.  In  order  to  prevent  a  glut  in 
the  market  from  over-production  and  waste — especially  of  perish¬ 
able  products — the  State  as  an  economic  employer  must  form  an 
estimate  of  requirements  from  time  to  time.  Moreover  (to  make 
allowance  for  the  varying  capacity  of  workers),  not  only  must  a 
minimum  output  be  ordained,  but  a  maximum  must  also  be  im¬ 
posed,  both  in  respect  of  districts  and  individual  producers  in  each 
district ;  for  one  man  may  produce  more  than  his  allotted  share 
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and  disturb  supplies.  The  State,  it  must  be  remembered,  owns  1 
the  instruments  of  production  and  bears  the  cost ;  its  duty  is  to 
secure  economic  results,  demand  and  supply  must  be  carefully 
adjusted,  and  wasted  effort  must  be  avoided. 

-v  In  theory,  then,  State  intervention  may  adequately  secure  the 
control  of  prices ;  but  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we  are  driven 
to  accepting  State  Socialism,  which  means  the  ownership  and 
control  by  a  centralised  Government  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange.  Is,  then,  such  a  system  capable  of 
being  successfully  handled  in  a  modern  democratic  community? 

Let  us.  picture  the  State  as  the  owner  of  all  primary  products— 
agricultural,  pastoral  and  mineral,  as  well  as  of  the  manufactured 
article  and  the  means  of  transport.  In  practice  the  State  is  the 
sole  employer  of  labour ;  the  employees,  in  their  turn,  consist  of  a 
huge  army  of  Workers  enjoying  and  ready  to  make  use  of  the 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  Government  of  the  day  will  be 
confronted  with  unceasing  demands  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  improved  conditions  of  life  by  the  workers,  who  are 
also  the  electors.  The  pressure  of  such  claims,  especially  at  elec¬ 
tion  time,  will  be  almost  irresistible ;  a  refusal  will  imperil  votes, 
acquiescence  must,  as  we  have  seen,  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  Government  will  next  be  met  by  united  protests 
from  the  consumers  that  a  limit  .must  be  placed  to  the  rise  in 
wages ;  whilst  the  workers  will  demand  a  limitation*  of  selling 
prices,  with  perhaps  a  suggestion  that,  if  the  reduction  in  prices 
leads  to  a  loss,  the  State  may  and  should  subsidise  each  occupation 
to  the  extent  of  its  loss  by  a  contribution  levied  from  the  general 
taxpayer.  These  varying  interests  are  all  conflicting — one  section 
bidding  against  or  inciting  another,  but  all  united  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  coerce  the  common  employer,  represented  by  the 
Government,  or  punish  non-compliance  at  the  ballot  box.  What 
Ministry  could  weather  such  a  test?  It  is  hard  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  resist,  even  to-day,  the  clamour  which  is  directed  against 
private  ownership  on  account  of  the  growing  cost  of  living.  I 
venture  to  state  that  the  Ministry  has  not  yet  been  created  which 
is  endowed  with  such  a  sense  of -public  duty  as  to  resist  organised 
claims  of  this  nature  by  the  whole  body  of  electors,  when  the  alter¬ 
native  must  mean  political  defeat.  Public  office  and  ministerial 
responsibility  wilb  be  put  up  to  auction  amongst  a  body  of  con¬ 
stituents,  bereft  under  this  system  of  all  laudable  ambitions  and 
strangers  to  efficiency. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  other  countries  with  regard  to 
these  matters?  Does  their  experience  tend  to  comfort  us  or  to 
confirm  the  objections  above-mentioned?  The  earliest  modem 
example  is  afforded  by  the  people  of  France  during  the  end  of  the  I 
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eighteenth  century.  The  disturbances  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution  had  led  to  a  sad  dislocation  of  trade,  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  an  intolerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Repub¬ 
lican  Committees  were  called  upon  to  provide  a  remedy,  and,  the 
people  were  insistent  on  limitation  of  cost.  Maximum  prices  were, 
therefore,  fixed  which  momentarily  produced  contentment ;  but 
the  inevitable  laws  of  supply  and  demand  at  once  operated,  com¬ 
modities  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  or  were  no  longer  pro¬ 
duced,  trade  languished,  with  the  result  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  either  unobtainable  or  to  be  purchased  only  at  famine 
prices.  The  authorities  struggled  for  some  time  to  maintain  their 
objective  of  limitation  of  prices,  drastic  penalties  were  inflicted 
for  that  purpose,  but  famine  prevailed  and  public  opinion  was 
rebellious.  In  turn  there  arose  a  wide  and  insistent  claim  for  the 
repeal  of  these  restrictions  and  a  return  to  freedom  of  trade ;  and 
in  two  years  or  less  the  law  of  maximum  prices  was  abolished 
amidst  general  rejoicing. 

It  was  in  New  South  Wales  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  1:0 
regulate  the  prices  of  necessary  commodities  in  Australia;  This 
policy  was  launched  before  a  scarcity  from  the  pressure  of  war 
conditions  had  arisen,  and  was  the  outcome  of  high  wages  and 
consequent  high  prices.  The  workers  put  forward  a  demand  for 
the  limitation  of  the  cost  of  commodities,  whilst  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  receive  higher  wages.  The  Government  yielded,  and 
the  test  was  first  made  in  respect  of  butter.  A  period  of  dry 
weather  in  the  dairying  districts,  which  affected  the  pastures,  had 
led  to  a  reduction  in  the  production  of  cream  and  an  increase — 
consequent  upon  the  scarcity — in  the  price  of  butter.  The  rise  in 
the  selling  price  was  not  in  fact  serious,  but  in  resjxmse  to  a 
demand  made  by  the  public  the  Government  ai>i:x)inted  a  Com¬ 
mission,  w'ho  took  power  by  statute  to  fix  the  price  of  any  com¬ 
modity  necessary  for  the  sup[X)rt  of  man  or  beast ;  and,  inter  alia, 
a  maximum  price  was  fixed  for  the  sale  of  butter.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  prospect  of  large  demands  for  meat  for  European 
countries  and  for  the  Allies  who  were  engaged  in  the  war,  and 
prices  were  fairly  firm.  In  these  circumstances  it  paid  the 
dairyman  to  sell  his  cows  to  the  butcher,  and  to  lease  his  land  for 
pasturage  purposes  to  those  who  desired  to  fatten  stock  for  the 
export  trade.  In  a  short  time  the  threatened  scarcity  became  a 
reality ;  there  was  no  help  obtainable  locally,  for  the  adjoining 
States  were  unable  and  unwilling  to  place  their  produce  on  the 
New  South  Wales  market  at  a  figure  which  yielded  them  no  profit. 
At  this  stage  even  the  removal  of  price  limitation  could  not  secure 
redress,  as  the  product  was  no  longer  being  manufactured.  The 
only  alternative,  therefore,  in  response  to  the  continued  demand. 
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was  to  im[K)rt  the  commodity  from  overseas.  In  due  course  ship, 
ments  of  butter  arrived  purchased  in  America,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  imported  article,  after  paying 
freight  and  charges,  was  in  excess  of  the  maximum  price  pre¬ 
viously  declared  for  local  sales.  The  Government  were,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  selling  at  a  higher  figure 
which  was  commercially  profitable  (and  thereby  acknowledging 
that  their  previously  declared  maximum  price  was  a  mistake),  or 
to  sell  at  the  fixed  price  and  ask  the  taxpayer  to  make  good  the 
consequent  loss  :  they  adopted  the  latter  course.  This  experience 
was  repeated  shortly  after  with  regard  to  wheat.  The  dry  season 
had  affected  the  crops,  and  it  appeared  jx)ssible  that  importation 
from  outside  sources  might  be  necessary  to  meet  local  require¬ 
ments.  There  was  also  a  danger  of  prices  of  bread  rising  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  reduced  supply  of  flour.  Here,  again,  the  Com¬ 
mission  stepped  in  and  fixed  a  maximum  selling  price.  The 
farmer  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  convert  his  growing 
crops  into  hay  than  to  allow  them  to  be  harvested  for  the  miller. 
Those,  again,  who  held  stocks  were  suspected  of  withholding  them 
until  the  restrictions  should  be  removed  and  prices  should  rise 
again ;  but  so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  the  old  story  was 
repeated — an  actual  scarcity  in  the  State  was  established ;  importa¬ 
tions  from  adjoining  States  were  discouraged  by  the  insufficiency 
of  the  declared  selling  price ;  and  the  Government  were 'again  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  importations  from  overseas  to  meet  the  urgent 
food  requirements  of  the  community.  Large  consignments  of  | 
wheat  subsequently  arrived,  but  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  the  ‘ 
commodity  landed  in  New  South  Wales  was  i)er  unit  in  excess  of  j 
the  fixed  maximum  local  selling  price,  and  the  State  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  in  selling  at  the  figure  previously  decreed.  An  attempt 
to  control  the  price  of  hay  produced  like  results.  Later  on,  when 
the  stress  of  war  conditions  pressed  upon  the  people,  a  limitation  . 
of  prices  was  imposed  in  respect  of  many  commodities  by  both  ' 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  ? 

There  was  no  uniformity  amongst  the  States  of  Australia  in  the  | 
matter  of  fixing  prices.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  ^ 
control  was  rigorously  maintained,  and  in  Victoria  it  was  only 
enforced  for  the  prevention  of  undue  inflation  and  the  restriction 
of  supplies.  In  South  Australia  very  few  prices  were  fixed,  and 
in  Western  Australia  legislation  was  virtually  a  dead  letter,  whilst 
in  Hobart  no  action  was  taken.  These  facts  give  peculiar  interest 
to  figures  published  by  the  Commonwealth  JBureau  of  Statistics 
in  October,  1916,  showing  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The 
figures,  relating  to  46  items  of  food,  including  groceries,  meat  and  . 
dairy  produce,  indicate  the  amount  required  at  the  beginning  of  j 
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1916  to  purchase  what  would  have  cost  iJl  in  the  year  1911.  They 
are  as  follows  :  — 

£  8.  d. 

New  South  Wales  .  1  11  4 

Victoria  .  1  10  2 

Queensland  .  Ill  0 

South  Australia  .  1  11  0 

Western  Australia  .  1  10  1 

Tasmania  .  11110 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  was  / 
just  as  great  when  price  fixing  was  rigorously  administered  as' 
when  trade  was  unhampered  by  regulations.  It  would  seem  fair 
to  conclude  that  limitation  by  law  is  not  the  only  factor  wdiich  has 
a  controlling  influence  on  rising  prices. 

In  New  South  Wales  during  recent  years  protests  became  fre¬ 
quent  against  the  rents  charged,  especially  against  the  owners  of 
houses  occupied  by  the  workers  and  persons  with  small  incomes. 

The  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Courts  had  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  building  materials  and  the  labour  required  for  construction. 
Inevitably,  if  the  rents  went  up  to  a  figure  which  left  only  a 
reasonable  commercial  profit,  the  rise  would  be  substantial.  The 
Government  of  the  day  met  this  difficulty  in  two  ways.  One  was 
by  erecting  a  number  of  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
cost  of  the  land  was  nominal,  being  Crown  land ;  the  houses  were 
built  on  hygienic  lines,  and  the  rent  asked  was  on  a  commercial 
basis ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  figures  so  quoted  were  quite 
beyond  the  means  of  the  class  for  whom  the  buildings  were  in¬ 
tended,  and  they  were  occupied  by  a  section  of  the  community  of  a 
higher  social  grade.  The  other  scheme  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Court  to  regulate  rents.  The  machinery  was  simple  and  intended 
to  be  expeditious,,  and  for  their  guidance  and  the  protection  of  the  ^ 
landlords,  the  tribunals  were  enjoined  by  statute  to  secure  to  the 
owner  a  certain  minimum  return  iqion  money  expended.  On  the 
whole  this  Court  gave  limited  satisfaction,  for  although  in  some 
instances  the  rents  were  reduced,  it  was  found  that  but  a  small 
percentage  of  claims  which  came  before  the  Court  represented  an 
unfair  rent  by  the  landlord.  The  problem  still  remains  unsolved.  ^ 
With  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  materials,  if  the  builder  of  a 
new  house  cannot  secure  a  reasonable  return  on  his  money,  house¬ 
building  will  be  discouraged,  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply, 
and  the  scarcity  will  probably  result  in  still  higher  rents.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  rent  fixed  is  sufficient  to  encourage  investment 
in  house  property,  then  the  figure  will  be  so  high  as  to  create 
disappointment  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  a  clamour  for 
further  State  interference.  To-day,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  houses 
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throughout  all  the  Allied  countries  on  account  of  the  cessation  of 
construction  during  the  war,  and  the  emergency  must  1)^  tided 
over.  A  proposal  of  the  British  Government  to  meet  the  present 
difficulty  may  help  to  solve  the  difficulties  for  the  time  being,  but 
involves  the  taxpayer  indirectly  or  directly  in  making  go(^  the 
difference  between  the  fair  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  building 
and  the  actual  rent  charged  to  the  occupant.  This  emergency 
treatment  may  solve  the  present  house  difficulty,  but  the  policy 
'  is  dangerous  if  made  permanent,  and  may  lead^to  extraordinary 
results,  if  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  demanded  by  the  consumer  for  the  finished  product  is  to  be 
always  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

In  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  tlie  State  became  the 
owner  of  certain  State  enterprises  for  the  purix)se  of  cheapening 
commodities  to  the  public.  In  the  latter  State  the  financial 
results  were  not  satisfactory,  hut  the  Queensland  Government 
claim  to  have  secured,  through  the  agency  of  State  butchers’ 
shops,  a  substantial  cheapening  of  meat  to  the  community.  That 
the  meat  in  State  shops  was  sold  at  a  less  price  than  demanded  by 
butchers  is  admitted,  but  critics  assert  that  whilst  the  Govern¬ 
ment  purchased  the  stock  of  the  State  at  a  fixed  price  for  export 
and  war  purposes,  there  was  a  collateral  stipulation  that  a  certain 
proportion  should  be  diverted  to  the  Government  at  a  lesser  price 
for  home  consumption.  I  cannot  verify  the  charge,  but  it  has 
been,  publicly  made,  and  until  disposed  of,  the  success  of  State 
butcheries  must  be  accepted  with  reservation.' 

In  England  during  the  war  the  Government  intervened  in  the 
sphere  of  agriculture,  and  fixed  a  selling  price  for  all  staple  f)ro- 
ducts,  made  provision  for  a  minimum  wage  by  statute,  and  im¬ 
posed  on  farmers  an  obligation  to  cultivate.  The  mercantile 
marine  was  commandeered  by  the  State,  who  i)aid  for  the  hire  of 
the  vessels  and  fixed  the  rates  of  freight.  All  engineering  firms  ir 
the  United  Kingdom  were  controlled,  prices  were  fixed  for 
materials  and  for  the  finished  product.  The  books  of  various  firms 
were  carefully  examined  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  worked  out 
in  minute  detail,  and  eventually  practically  all  food  products  were 
controlled  in  respect  of  selling  prices  by  the  Government.  In  all 
these  cases  the  ownership  remained  technically  with  the  private 
individual  or  corporation,  whilst  the  Government  exercised  control, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  effort  upon  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  must  be  admitted  that  profiteering 
was  checked  by  these  measures,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with¬ 
out  such  control,  the  public  at  large  would  have  been  exploited— 
to  what  extent  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  from  this 
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unique  experience.  We  should  remember  that  the  nation  was 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence ;  it  was  not  self-supporting ; 
the  issue  was  often  in  doubt ;  supplies  from  overseas  were  im¬ 
perilled  by  submarine  warfare ;  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  were 
paramount ;  and  costly  mistakes  were  inevitable,  in  the  endeavour 
suddenly  to  e.stablish  machinery  which  would  protect  the  public 
from  abuses ;  but  the  situation  was  cheerfully  faced.  The  whole 
community  was  animated  by  a  patriotic  fervour ;  the  producers 
were  less  restive  than^  they  are  to-day ;  the  workers  loyally 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  increase  their  output ;  the  consumer 
submitted  to  many  hardships,  and  even  to  the  heavy  increase  in 
prices  without  protest,  satisfied  that  it  was  no  time  to  complain, 
and  believing  that  indirectly  he  was  thereby  contributing  to  ulti¬ 
mate  victory.  But  it  must  be  ?idmitted  that  there  were  many, 
too  many,  unscrupulous  people  who  endeavoured  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  country  ;  some  even  were  successful  in 
evading  the  drastic  conditions  of  price  limitation  ;  and  the  question 
remains,  now  that  the  patriotic  incentive  to  submission  has  been 
removed  and  the  appetite  for  private  gain  is  roused,  whether  such 
■a  scheme  of  price-fixing  can  be  effective  in  times  of  peace. 

Whilst  we  are  prepared  to  admit  this  policy,'  in  specially 
favourable  circumstances,  attained  some  measure  of  success,  yet  it 
manifested  certain  inherent  weaknesses.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that,  in  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  favourable  conditions,  prices, 
when  eventually  limited,  were  unduly  high.  In  the  early  days  of 
soaring  prices  the  Government,  uncertain  of  the  duration  of  the 
abuse,  hesitated  to  take  remedial  action.  In  the  interval  the  cost 
of  living  continued  to  rise  in  all  directions — some  persons  in  good 
faith  had  bought  at  excessive  prices  and  were  making  only  a  legi¬ 
timate  profit — and,  when  the  State  eventually  intervened,  they 
were  met  with  the  alternative  of  severe  reduction  and  a  dangerous 
opposition  from  vested  interests,  or  fixing  a  price  so  high  as  to 
leave  the  profiteer  sufficient  gain  to  disarm  his  active  opposition. 

5  In  the  second  place  it  was  found  in  practice  that  the  maximum 
almost  invariably  became  the  minimum.  It  has  been  admitted 
by  the  Food  Controller  that  all  grades  or  qualities  ceased  to  exist 
I  and  were  impossible  to  maintain.  In  such  circumstances 
I  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  seller  demanding  for  his  commodity, 
whatever  the  quality,  the  highest  price  limit  under  the  law. 

,  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  the  following  conclusions, 
f  Under  a  system  of  private  ownership  : — 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  capital  if  the 
price  fixed  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  producer. 

I  2.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  State  to  fix  a  selling  price 
I  which  is  fair  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
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3.  Under  a  system  of  State  ownership  and  control  a  scarcity 
of  commodities  may  be  prevented.  A  price  can  be  fixed 
in  theory  which  is  fair  to  all  interests  concerned ;  but  national¬ 
isation  tends  to  destroy  discipline,  to  kill  ambition,  to  ruin 
efficiency,  and  eventually  to  increase  cost. 

Some  scheme,  therefore,  should  be  devised  which  will  involve 
a  minimum  of  interference  with  trade  and  commerce,  will  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  competition,  allow  of  combinations  to  increase  out¬ 
put  on  lines  of  economy,  but  will  prevent  abuses  arising  from 
withholding  goods  and  creating  an  artificial  scarcity.  In  other 
words,  it  should  encourage  the  honest  man  and  deter  the  un¬ 
scrupulous. 

I  confess  that  1  know  of  no  formula  to  cure  the  complaint  of 
high  prices  solely  arising  from  high  wages.  If  goods  cost  more 
to  produce  the  owner  is  entitled  to  his  reasonable  profit  on  the 
added  cost.  I  cannot  see  any  justice  in  depriving  a  manufacturer 
of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
worker  earns  more  he  should  be  able  to  pay  more  for  his  com¬ 
modities.  Employer  and  employee  can  to  some  extent  relieve 
the  position  themselves,  the  one  by  economy  in  production,  the 
other  by  efficiency  of  labour,  contributing  its  part  to  economy  of 
prodifction. 

As  to  high  prices  caused  by  ‘  ‘  combines  ’  ’  and  by  withholding 
supplies,  different  considerations  apply.  One  trader  conceals 
supplies  and  takes  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  his  fellows  to 
extract  money  from  them.  Such  a  person  is  the  enemy  of  the 
community,  and  deserves  scant  consideration.  We  are  all  the 
.victims  of  profiteering  at  present.  We  were  told  that  prices 
would  fall  on  the  release  of  State  control,  but  daily  the  position 
has  become  more  intolerable.  Prices  are  now  higher  than  on  the 
day  of  the  Armistice.  We  are  unable  to  say  who  is  to  blame, 
through  want  of  correct  information.  In  some  cases  high  prices 
may  be  justified,  and  in  others  they  are  indefensible.  In  the 
meantime  all  producers  and  manufacturers  are  suspected,  and  the 
public  who  are  suffering  are  very  deeply  resentful  and  nervy. 
The  first  step  towards  a  change  should  be.  through  inquiry  into 
the  cost  of.  production.  The  profiteer  and  the  trade  combines 
work  in  secret,  and  they  fear  nothing  more  than  a  searching 
investigation  of  their  methods.  Publicity  will  disclose  the  truth, 
and  public  opinion  can  then  be  formulated  on  a  sound  and  influen¬ 
tial  basis.  This  procedure  will  relieve  many  people  from  an 
unfounded  suspicion ;  at  the  same  time  extortion  will  be  publicly 
pilloried.  As  has  been  well  said,  “  light  is  the  sovereign  anti¬ 
septic  and  the  best  of  all  policemen.”  The  tribunals  of  inquiry 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  be  judicial  in  character,  with  full 
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powers  of  extracting  information  on  oath  ;  and  any  persons  impli¬ 
cated  should  be  entitled  to  be  heard  in  defence.  With  its  vast 
experience  of  costing,  acquired  during  the  war,  the  Government 
should  be  able,  without  delay,  to  check  evasions  and  expose  deceit, 
and  very  materially  curtail  the  Tength  of  the  inquiry.  To  prevent 
oppression  the  tribunal  should  only  be  set  in  motion  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown.  After  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  allowing  for  a  reasonable  profit,  the  tribunal  should 
report  whether  the  prices  charged  are  reasonable  or  excessive, 
liaving  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned — producer,  employer 
and  consumer.  The  finding  should  be  made  public,  and  if  prices 
remain  unchanged  further  proceedings  may  thereupon  be  insti¬ 
tuted. 

I(  This  machinery  (which  has  been  in  part  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  recently  enacted  Profiteering  Bill)  should  be  potent 
to  break  down  combinations  to  exploit  the  public.  Traders,  who 
are  the  victims  themselves  of  high  prices,  should  welcome  an 
inquiry,  whilst  the  fear  of  exposure  and  loss  of  trade  and  reputa¬ 
tion  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  everybody  to  reduce  his  price 
to  a  figure  which  will  leave  him  only  a  profit  which  can  be  justi¬ 
fied.  Thus,  much-needed  relief  can  be  at  once  obtained  without 
dislocation  of  trade  or  penalising  the  public  by  fixing  prices  upon 
too  high  a  basis.  The  wholesaler  as  well  as  the  retailer  must 
submit  to  the  test. 

The  more  unscrupulous,  however,  may  still  resist  the  people. 
Against  such  persons  a  i)ublic  prosecution  should  be  set  in  motion  ; 
such  machinery  should  ensure  expedition  and  effectiveness.  A 
short  measure  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  outlining  the 
following  points  :  A  broad  enactment  that  any  person,  who  is  a 
party  to  any  contract  or  a  member  of  any  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  a  penalty  of  say  £500  for  each  day  during  which  the 
offence  continues,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  up  to  six 
months.  The  procedure  should  be  simplified  by  a  provision  that 
a  certificate  of  the  finding  of  the  tribunal  of  investigation  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  or  proof  of  the  offence.  This  would  con- 
Htute  the  case  for  the  Crown.  It  should  thereupon  be  incumbent 
[“'n  the  defendant  to  establish  :  (1)  That  the  restraint  of  trade 
ged  was  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  public ;  and  (2)  such 
draint  was  not  unreasonable. 

These  methods  are  no  doubt  drastic.  They  are  so  intended. 
"1  a  prosecution  the  onus  of  disproof  is  placed  upon  the  defendant, 
ntrarv  to  the  usual  rules  of  British  jurisprudence,  but  he  has 
‘>iady  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his  case  before  the  in- 
^stigating  commission.  The  prosecution  converts  the  adverse 
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finding  into  a  penal  offence,  and  the  accused  is  afforded  another 
•opportunity  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  ‘ 

I  am  unable  to  elaborate  the  scheme  at  present,  but  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  fear  of  exposure  with  loss  of  trade  and  reputation  will 
in  itself  cause  a  reduction  of  prices  in  every  instance  where  it  is 
felt  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  justified.  This  will  extend  to 
every  link  in  the  chain  of  trade,  and  a  reduction  in  resjiect  of  any 
one  link  must  affect  the  cost  of  the  whole,  and  in  all  probability  a 
request  for  enforcement  of  the  penal  law  would  seldom  be  made. 

C.  G.  Wade, 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 


THE  LA130UK  POLICY,  THE  MISTAKE,  AND  A 
POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 


How  far  did  occurrences  connected  with  the  railway  strike  con¬ 
firm  the  views  on  the  whole  position  of  Labour  as  already 
expressed  in  these  pages?  Did  the  strikers  consider  the  force 
of  public  opinion  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  Trade  Unionism  should  set 
its  house  in  order,  should  see  to  it  that  its  representatives  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  do  really  represent  it,  and,  above  all, 
that  Labour  should  insist  uj^wn  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  newspaper  Press. 

Next  it  was  contended  that  Labour’s  great  mistake  lies  in  its 
disregard  of  public  opinion  and  that  in  consequence  special 
treatment  is  reserved  for  Labour,  and  Labour  suffers  acutely 
under  the  aloofness  thus  imposed.  To  what  extent  has  the 
progress  of  the  railway  strike  confirmed  or  contradicted  the  views 
on  the  position  of  Labour  generally  as  set  forth  in  those  two 
articles?  In  other  words,  we  are  to  consider  whether  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  strike  has  made  it  clear  that  : — 

I.  Labour’s  owm  house  should  be  set  in  order ; 

II.  That  Labour  is  not  represented  by  its  accredited  leaders ; 

III.  That  Labour  suffers  from  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  new'spaper  Press ; 

IV.  That  in  this  instance  Labour  has  made  the  mistake  of 
disregarding  the  value  of  public  opinion;  and 

V.  That  as  a  consequence  Labour  has  been  subjected  to  a 
form  of  treatment  such  as  would  be  meted  out  to  no  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community. 

Our  first  two  questions  concern  themselves  entirely  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Trade  Unions.  By  the  “setting  of  the  house 
in  order”  is  meant  no  more  than  the  enforcing  of  a  certain 
standard  of  general  decency  iqxin  the  individual  member,  that 
in  fact  the  drunkard  and  the  ruffian  should  not  be  lionised  by  a 
self-respecting  body  of  men  wdio  have  )x>wer  to  restrain  black¬ 
legs.  Apart  from  this,  the  only  iini^rtant  matter  of  internal 
policy  concerns  itself  with  the  wise  selection  of  leaders  who  shall 
represent  and  continue  to  represent  the  majority  of  members. 

I.  Does  Labour’s  house  need  setting  in  order? 

The  railway  strike  lasted  nine  days,  and  our  first  contention 
seems  to  have  been  refuted  by  the  general  trend  of  events.  It 
is  true  that  many  police  court  charges  arose  out  of  the  strike, 

(1)  The  Editor  thinks  it  right  that  full  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  views 
tsken  in  this  article ;  but  he  in  no  sense  identifies  himself  with  them. 
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but  the  bitterest  of  the  strikers’  opponents  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  show  that  any  of  the  accused,  much  less  the  convicted,  were 
railway  workers.  We  have  read  of  magistrates  saying  to 
prisoners,  “The  strike  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,”  and  we  have 
found  references  in  the  Press  to  disturbances  created  by  the 
hooligan  element,  but  we  have  found  only  one  instance  where  ' 
the  criminal  was  a  bona  fide  striker.  In  that  particular  case  the 
magistrate,  addressing  prisoner,  remarked  :  “Your  mother  ought 
to  smack  you  and  put  you  to  bed.”  The  iKjlice  both  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces  state  that  the  behaviour  of  pickets  and 
strikers  was  good.  Yet  we  find  in  an  illustrated  paper  a  large 
picture  of  “  Strikers  and  their  friends  attempting  to  hold  up  a 
convoy — one  arrest  was  made,”  but  even  here  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  railwaymen  were  involved  in  the  disturbance.  The 
worst  accusation  brought  nvith  even  a  remote  semblance  of  truth 
against  the  strikers  is  the  oft-repeated  one  which  asserts  that 
they  left  the  horses  to  starve.  Briefly,  the  actual  facts  there 
were  as  follows  :  at  the  last  of  the  men’s  meetings  when  the 
strike  was  definitely  decided  upon,  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  in 
normal  times  to  tend  the  horses  were  unanimous  in  their  request 
to  be  i)ermitted  by  their  fellow-unionists  to  continue  feeding  and 
watering  their  charges.  They  were  prepared  to  do  this  with¬ 
out  payment.  Another  section  strongly  resented  the  proposal, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  men  would  actually  be  divided  at  the 
la«t  moment  on  this  point.  Ultimately  a  compromise  was 
arranged  and  the  companies  were  given  thirty-six  hours’  notice 
before  the  horses  were  “deserted.”  That  is  to  say,  while  the 
majority  of  the  workers  downed  tools  at  midnight  on  Friday- 
Saturday,  the  work  of  caring  for  the  horses  was  continued  till 
noon  on  Sunday.  Speaking  of  the  Union  men  in  that  connec¬ 
tion,  Colonel  Sherwood  Kelly  said  :  “I  want  to  emphasise  my 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  they  have  shown.” 

From  all  this  it  seems  clear  that  the  personal  behaviour  of 
the  men  was  distinctly  good ;  so  that  our  previous  contention  con¬ 
cerning  the  need  for  Trade  Unions  generally  to  set  their  houses 
in  order  breaks  down  where  railwaymen  are  concerned.  This 
will  not  be  surprising  to  anyone  accustomed  to  mingle  freely 
with  w’orking  men ;  for  he  will  know  that  almost  invariably  the 
raihvayman  is  a  self-respecting  person  whose  *  steadiness  and 
acceptance  of  responsibility  might  with  advantage  be  copied  by 
other  bodies  of  workers. 

II.  Is  Labour  represented  by  its  accredited  leaders  so  far  as 
railwaymen  are  concerned? 

Two  names  were  very  much  upon  the  headline  in  connection 
with  this  strike  :  those  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Cramp. . 
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When  ijabour  matters  or  Labour  men  are  imuer  discussiou  the 
memory  of  the  public  is  stirred  by  our  daily  papers,  who  direct 
that  memory  to  just  those  points  which  newspaper  proprietors 
think  it  good  that  the  public  should  keep  in  mind.  The  test  thus 
applied  is  far  more  searching  than  anything  of  the  kind  to  which 
even  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  possible  Prime  Minister  is  ever  sub¬ 
jected  ;  for  the  exalted  politician  always  has  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  public  Press  wholeheartedly  supporting  him.  How,  then, 
did  these  two  leaders  come  through  the  very  severe  test?  Where 
yir.  Thomas’s  personal  conduct  and  plainly  exhibited  policy  were 
concerned  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Nothing  was  urged 
against  him  with  any  show  of  accuracy  save  and  except  the 
allegation  that  he  was  guilty  of  grave  wrong  in  plunging,  the 
country  into  a  “lightning  strike”  of  such  magnitude.  The 
suggestion  that  no  reasonable  warning  was  given  is  certainly 
open  to  discussion.  It  is  hoped  to  make  this  clear  in  a  later 
section.  The  untrue  statement  concerning  his  purchase  of  a 
house  need  only  be  referred  to  here  as  furnishing  another  in  the 
long  list  of  gibes  of  a  kind  which  are  reserved  for  the  annoyance 
of  Labour.  The  Press  generally  has  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  direct  attention  to  the  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  has 
run  risks  serious  to  himself  by  opposing  strikes  which  his 
followers  advocated. 

Mr.  Cramp’s  passing  of  this  very  fiery  ordeal  was  perhaps  not 
quite  so  satisfactory.  Unfortunately,  he  did  once  speak  of 
“revolution,”  and  newspaper  men  were  not  slow  to  dig  up  that 
speech,  to  give  it  great  prominence,  and  to  focus,  as  far  as  might 
be,  public  attention  upon  it.  Holding  no  brief  for  any  party 
in  the  colossal  dispute,  it  behoves  us  here  to  say  no  more  than 
that  the  speech  was  certainly  unfortunate,  but  by  no  means  the 
most  unfortunate  utterance  made  by  any  responsible  person 
concerned  in  the  matter.  At  least  Mr.  Cramp  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  even  Labour  leaders  must  not  fly  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion. 

It, is  surprising  that  Mr.  Bromley,  of  the  Drivers’  and  Fire¬ 
men’s  Union,  should  have  come  in  for  so  little  attention.  He 
and  his  followers  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  strike.  Their 
affairs  had  been  previously  settled.  They  were  simply  out  in 
sympathy,  losing  pay  all  the  time.  Now  it  is  possible  to  take 
either  a  very  generous  or  a  particularly  bitter  view  of  the  sort 
of  amnesty  which  the  Press  extended  .to  this  section  of  the 
workers.  We  may  conclude  that  the  sympathetic  downing  of 
tools  was  regarded  in  this  case  as  such  fine  sportsman-like 
behaviour  as  to  be  above  criticism,  or,  we  may  wonder  if  there 
was  a  sort  of  fear  dictating  the  reticence — a  dread  sufficiently 
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jx)tent  to  restrain  the  more  virulent  pens.  Many  railwaymen 
contend  that  in  settling  rates  of  pay  with  drivers  and  firemen 
the  object  was  a  peculiarly  sinister  one,  namely,  the  keeping  of 
these  w'ell-nigh  indispensable  men  loyal  while  the  railways  could 
have  been  worked  by  hand-signalling  and  other  forms  of  easily 
obtained  military  labour ;  so  that  the  other  railwaymen  whose 
requests  had  not  been  fulfilled  could  be  laughed  at  for  striking. 

Iqwn  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  men’s  leaders  do  really 
represent  them,  so  that  the  second  of  our  contentions  concerning 
Ijabour  generally  appears  to  lack  foundation.  It  is  comforting 
to  reflect  that  the  only  grave  charge  brought  against  a  leader  is 
based  upon  a  speech  which  the  bulk  of  that  leader’s  following 
would  not  endorse.  Here,  too,  we  must  remember  that  we  have 
been  considering  the  case  of  railwaymen,  a  body  in  many  ways 
siqierior  to  the  general  run  of  labour.  The  relations  existing 
between  leaders  and  rank  and  file  throughout  the  entire*  working 
class  cannot  adequately  be  judged  by  those  which  prevail  between 
railway  leaders  and  their  constituents. 

HI.  Have  the  events  of  the  railway  strike  endorsed  or  refuted 
the  contention  that  Labour  suffers  from  unfair  treatment  in  the 
public  Press? 

Most  emphatically  they  have  endorsed  that  contention,  and 
are  continuing  to  endorse  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  with  due 
moderation.  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  strike  wiiere  the 
strikers’  case  was  so  cruelly  mishandled  by  the  newspapers;  or 
that  of  the  employers  so  fulsomely  set  forth.  One  is  compelled 
to  take  a  grip  of  things  and  remember  that  the  public  has  been 
given  no  means  of  knowing  the  truth  of  these  matters.  Pre¬ 
conceived  notions  differ  very-  materially  from  informed  opinion 
where  questions  of  importance  to  Labour  are  concerned.  So 
overwhelming  is  the  evidence  of  Press  prejudice  that  it  has  defied 
all  effort  to  keep  the  ])resent  (piestions  in  their  separate  water¬ 
tight  compartments,  and  has  instead  forced  its  tempestuous  way 
into  each  section  of  this  paper. 

It  is  now'  generally  admitted,  even  by  newspapers,  that  before 
the  war  railwaymen  on  the  lower  rates  w'ere  inadequately  paW. 
They  were  given  a  war  bonus.  So  far  there  is  no  point  in  dis¬ 
pute.  The  beginning  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  method 
adopted  by  the  companies  in  paying*  that  bonus — a  matter'  to 
w'hich  no  capitalist  journal  seems  to  have  made  reference.  Each 
pay  sheet  set  out  on  the  left  “wage,”  on  the  right  “w'ar  bonus.” 
Thus  it  was  “rubbed  into”  the  men  each  w'eek  that,  inade¬ 
quately  though  they  had  been  paid  in  the  past,  yet  the  bonus 
was  quite  a  separate  thing,  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of 
authority.  Naturally  the  men  became  anxious  to  know  how 
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much  of  that  bonus  they  would  be  permitted  to  retain.  This  was 
their  demand  for  higher  pay.  Has  that  point  been  made  clear  to 
the  thousands  of  more  fortunate  people  who  constitute  them¬ 
selves  judges  of  the  men’s  action?  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  employers  and  the  men’s  leaders  had  been  arguing 
the  point  since  March  last.  For  six  months  negotiations  had 
been  going  on,  friction  becoming  more  and  more  serious,  until 
at  last  negotiations  were  broken  off  at  the  end  of  September  and 
the  “lightning  strike”  was  declared.  Authority  and  the  Press 
asserted  that  the  men  broke  off  discussion,  and  that  statement 
was  w’idely  circulated ;  yet  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  out 
in  t)roof  of  the  men’s  assertion  that  the  employers  declined 
further  argument.  That  contention  has  not  been  brought  to 
public  notice  with  anything  like  the  insistence  given  to  the  case 
for  the  masters.  Whoever  may  or  may  not  be  to  blame  for  the 
precipitation  of  the  unfortunate  event,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
events  had  been  marching  in  that  direction  for  six  months. 
Rule  that  out  if  you  will.  The  very  papers  which  were  loud  in 
their  outcry  about  the  wicked  suddenness  of  the  strike  published 
headlines  on  Wednesday,  September  24th,  concerning  the 
“Threatened  Strike,”  and  other  such  lines  on  September  25th 
stating  that  the  strike  was  postponed.  After  this,  when  the 
"lightning  strike  ”  was  actually  upon  us,  the  Government 
boasted  of  its  complete  preparedness.  It  had  been  threatening 
for  six  months,  it  was  definitely  threatened,  it  w’as  postponed, 
it  came  into  being,  the  Government  was  fully  prepared — yet  the 
strikers  were  very  wicked  in  taking  such  a  step  without  due 
notice  having  been  given — if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  read  in 
newspapers  concerning  strikes. 

Ro  much  for  Press  comment  on  the  actual  fact  of  striking. 
Now  what  has  the  new’spaper  attitude  been  toward  the  strikers? 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  insidious  effort  to  “Throw 
blame  for  certain  acts  of  violence  upon  the  men,  though  there 
was  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that ’the  offenders 
were  railway  strikers.  Apart  from  this,  one  might  read  each 
day  a  thousand  and  one  “Strike  Incidents,”  “Stories  of  the 
Strike,”  and  “Strike  Items,”  of  which  much  the  greater  bulk 
were  ex  parte  statements  calculated  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
strikers.  Could  the  men  have  secured  an  equal  sh^re  of  space 
in  our  newspapers,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
reporting  quite  as  great  a  number  of  occurrences  to  the  detriment 
of  their  opponents  which  should  carry  at  least  equal  weight  with 
unbiased  minds.  For  example,  many  railwaymen  rent  allotments 
from  the  companies  for  whom  they  work.  During  the  strike 
they  w'orked  quietly  upon  these  holdings,  in  spite  of  the  very 
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silly  little  annoyances  to  which  some  of  the  higher  officialg 
thought  fit  to  subject  them.  We  read  daily  of  more  men 
returning  to  work,  but  nothing  was  published  concerning  the 
methods  (generally  abortive)  which  were  adopted  to  get  them 
hack.  For  instance,  a  driver,  who  at  the  actual  time  of  the 
strike  was  in  disgrace  concerning  a  little  mishap  with  his  engine, 
has  in  his  possession  a  letter  telling  him  that  if  he  would  but 
return  all  would  be  forgiven.  Among  those  who  actually  returned 
there  w'as  at  least  one  man  against  w’hom  his  employers  had 
brought  a  criminal  charge.  But  where  Tjabour  is  concerne<l  it 
is  for  the  Press  to  decide  what  sordid  detail  .should  he  published, 
what  suppressed.  Urge  if  you  will  that  the  rather  trivial 
incidents  cited  here  are  without  corroborative  evidence ;  so,  too, 
are  the  hundreds  of  strike  items  appearing  in  the  Press  while 
the  strike  w’as  in  progress. 

Turn  now  to  facts  of  which  overwhelming  evidence  can  be 
produced  :  the  old  story  of  cut  signal  wires  was  of  course  revived 
and  repeated  again  and  again.  So  sure  is  the  average  newspaper 
man  that  no  one  takes  notice  of  what  may  be  said  on  behalf  of 
Tiabour  as  against  the  Pre.ss  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  stir  up  public  animosity  against  railwaymen  in  this 
manner.  Let  us  expose  the  meanness  of  this  particular  charge 
once  more.  In  the  strike  of  1911  it  was  alleged  that  strikers 
had  cut  signal  wires.  Some  wires  were  certainly  cut,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  cutting  was  the  work  of 
strikers.  Directly  this  bald  statement  was  read  letters  were  sent 
to  the  editors  of  the  various  papers  concerned  pointing  out  that 
if  this  damage  w’as  the  w^ork  of  strikers  they,  as  railwaymen, 
w'ould  know'  that  by  no  possibility  could  accident  result.  Delay 
of  traffic  would  be  the  w'orst  that  could  happen,  for  should  such 
a  wire  either  break  or  be  cut  the  signal  rises  to  indicate  danger. 
In  1911  Aio  editor  to  whom  this  was  explained  had  the  honesty 
to  publish  the  explanation.  Has  their  notion  of  fair  play 
improved  with  the  passing  of  eight  years?  No.  The  bald  state¬ 
ment,  preferably  on  the  headline,  is  the  desirable  thing,  “Strikers 
Cut  Signal  Wires,”  and  leave  the  public  to  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusion.  And  the  public,  knowing  more  of  gravitation  than  of 
Board  of  Trade  regulations,  naturally  supposes  that  the  cutting 
of  the  w'ire  means  the  falling  of  the  long  arm. 

While  on  the  subject  of  possible  accidents  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that  throughout  the  war  railway  companies 
dispensed  with  fog  signallers  and  fog  signals  between  the  hours 
of  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Thus  a  very  great  additional  strain  was 
thrown  on  the  men  in  the  signal  boxes,  while  the  risk  to  the 
travelling  public  was  very  materially  increased.  The  excuse 
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made  was  shortage  of  labour.  But  does  the  excuse  still  hold 
good?  Has  the  order  yet  been  rescinded? 

There  is  another  instance  of  Press  injustice  which  may  be 
given  here,  because  the  truth  has  but  to  be  stated  to  carry 
immediate  conviction.  On  Septemlier  29th  an  evening  paper 
published  the  following  : — 

“NO  DOLES. 

Prpcnutions  at  Oiit-of-Work  Donation  Contros 

To-day. 

A  keen  watch  is  being  kept  to-day  at  the  Tjondon  Employment  Exchanges 
to  prevent  any  men  who  worked  recently  on  railways  and  are  now  on  strike 
from  registering  for  the  out-of-work  donation.” 

This  announcement  was  discussed  by  a  small  grotip  of  working 
men,  and  a  letter,  of  w^hich  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  :  — 

“Sir, — In  your  issue  of  yesterday  it  is  stated  that  keen  watch  is  being 
kept  at  the  Labour  liXchanges  to  see  that  railway  men  do  not  apply  for 
doles.  How  can  this  be  necessary  since  the  men’s  insurance  cards  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  companies,  and  every  applicant  for  the  dole  is  required 
to  produce  his  card?  ” 

No  notice  whatever  w'as  taken  of  this  communication.  The 
pnragraph  may  have  appeared  under  some  mistake,  but  that 
seems  hardly  likely.  Attention  having  been  drawn  to  its  gross 
injustice,  still  no  step  was  taken  by  the  editor  to  remove  the 
false  impression  thus  planted  in  the  public  mind.  Statements 
of  misrepresentation  and  cruel  aspersion  might  be  continued 
well-nigh  indefinitely.  Summing  it  all  up,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  the  behaviour  of  our  newspaper  Press  was  anything 
but  sportsman-like  in  its  selection  of  news.  Persons  of  experience 
can  often  gather  something  of  the  tone  which  actuates  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  paper  by  a  study  of  the  treatment  given  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Indications  of  this  kind  throughout  the  strike  were  many 
and  clear.  One  influential  organ  accepted  the  striker’s  adver¬ 
tisement  and  devoted  its  leading  article  to  elaborate  explanation 
and  apology  for,  having  done  so !  If  this  means  anything  what¬ 
soever,  it  means  that  the  Union’s  case  was  only  allowed  a  public 
hearing  at  the  goodwill  and  pleasure  of  the  newspaper  proprietor. 
Another  paper  prints  the  strikers’  advertisement,  and,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  it,  an  article  compact  of  reasoning  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  show  that  the  strikers  had  no  case  to  go  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Ethical  considerations  aside,  were 
not  both  these  journals  guilty  of  questionable  practice  here?  May 
a  landlord  take  rent  for  premises  and  use  bis  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  occupant  from  gaining  any  benefit  from  occupation? 
If  Tjabour  is  not  above  the  law,  there* are  certainly  powerful 
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forces  at  work  to  render  it  outlaw.  Such  treatment  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  Labour.  Yet  noblesse  oblige  is  not  a  phrase  from 
a  dead  language. 

We  read  much,  too,  of  railways  being  guarded,  yet  the  public 
was  nowhere  reminded  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  guard 
railway  lines,  if  only  from  the  attacks  of  mischievous  throwers 
of  stones.  Nor  was  much  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  certain 
districts  the  inhabitants  were  asking  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
military  guard,  asserting  that  it  was  not  needed.  Again,  one 
news|)a])er  published  a  letter  from  a  correa]ix)ndent  who  stated 
that  in  future  he  would  decline  to  “tip”  railway  porters,  and  that 
he  hoped  others  would  follow  the  suggestion.  There  may  have 
been  no  particular  harm  in  allowing  this  letter  to  be  published, 
but  surely  as  a  simple  act  of  grace  it  should  have  been  explained 
that  before  the  war  railway  porters  received  no  wage — yet  until 
a  few  years  since  had  to  pay  for  their  uniforms.  Is  it  unnatural 
that  men  thus  situated  should  ask  for  a  definite  statement  as  to 
how  much  of  the  Iwnus  (their  only  wage)  it  was  intended  to 
deprive  them  of?  After  all,  that  was  the  men’s  point,  how  much 
was  to  come  ofl,  not  how  much  more  were  they  going  to 
receive. 

Not  until  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  some  days  did 
authority  deem  it  well  to  announce  anything  definite  concerning 
the  proposed  rates.  Even  these  definite  announcements  were 
ambiguous  at  best,  and  out  of  this  another  and  very  serious 
charge  arises  against  the  Press.  In  all  the  comment  on  these 
new  rates  of  pay,  how  was  it  that  not  one  paper  had  the  courage 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  signalmen  were  not  men¬ 
tioned?  This  .silence,  of  course,  set  the  men  asking  :  “Where 
is  the  catch?”  Our  partisan  Press  was  dumb. 

The  newspaper  Press  then  was  urging  all  that  it  could,  more 
than  all  that  it  should,  against  the  strikers,  and  saying  infinitely 
little  of  the  very  many  things  which  should  have  been  said  on 
their  behalf.  Moreover,  where  directly  untruthful  allegations 
were  not  made  we  recognise  disingenuous  suggestion  calculated 
to  arouse  public  feeling  against  the  men.  Small  wonder  that 
compositors  grew’  restive,  and  in  one  instance  wrote  a  newspaper 
proprietor  that  they  “wished  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against 
the  treatment  that  was  being  meted  out  to  the  N.U.R.  in  the 
columns  of  your  Press.” .  This  prodnce<l  an  extraordinary  reply, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  at  length  here,  so  we  confine 
ourselves  to  one  passage  :  “  A  known  and  respected  Labour  writer 
voices  the  views  of  Labour  practically  every  day.”  Is  comment 
necessary  here?  Two  days  later  w’e  find  a  pronouncement  of 
the  “known  and  respected  Labour  writer”  starred  on  more  than 
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one  of  this  proprietor’s  publications:  “The  only  possible  cure 
for  the  widespread  mistrust  of  the  Government  among  the 
working  classes  is  the  publicity  of  a  full  and  free  Parliamentary 
debate  on  industrial  policy.  To  stop  the  strike  and  prevent  its 
expansion  into  a  state  of  virtual  civil  war  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  summoned  immediately.”  Now  either  this  known  and 


resfiected  Labour  writer  does  or  does  not  know  that  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  Labour  may  be,  often  are,  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  yet  sternly  suppressed  by  that  section  of 
the  Press  of  which  he  is  a  correspondent.  While  we  have  a  “Free 
Press,”  we  may  even  have  a  highly  reputable  newspaper  owning 
an  anarchist  correspondent ;  yet  unless  the  copy  he  submitted 
accorded  with  the  pioprietor’s  views  it  would  probably  be  severely 
edited. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  former  article  that  our  Press  generally 
keeps  the  public  in  ignorance  of  many  things  which  are  vitally 
important  to  Labour,  and,  as  a  consequence,  grave  injury  is 
inflicted  upon  the  entire  community.  When  Labour  is  really 
injured,  so,  too,  is  the  entire  nation. 

IV.  Has  Labour,  as  represented  for  the  time  by  the  railway- 
men,  made  the  mistake  of  disregarding  public  opinion? 

Like  every  other  section  of  the  working  class,  railwaymen  have 
neglected  public  opinion  for  years,  not  in  their  particular  case 
80  much  by  stupid  little  unmannerlinesses  in  the  individual  as 
by  their  collective  blindness  to  the  necessity  of  securing  reform 
either  in  the  conduct  of  newspaf^ers  or  in  the  law,  which  will  not 
allow  a  Trade  Union  any  protection  against  libel  or  slander. 
Speaking  generally,  the  railway  workers’  underestimate  of  the 
value  of  public  opinion  has  not  shown  itself  in  those  individual 
acts  which  tend  to  disgust  the  public  with  Lalwur  so  much  as 
in  their  failure  to  realise  the  im{x)rtance  of  being  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  public.  Before  embarking  upon  the  strike 
they  did  not  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  their  then  position, 
as  well  as  the  treatment  they  had  every  reason  to  anticipate, 
was  understood.  Moreover,  they  took  a  very  serious  step  tow’ard 
the  alienating  of  public  sympathy  by  striking  without  the  cus¬ 
tomary  seven  days’  notice.  Yet  even  this  was  by  no  means  the 
criminal  wrong  ^which  it  has  been  strenuously  sought  to  make 
it  appear ;  w’hile  the  consequences  of  the  blunder  were  far  more 
serious  to  themselves  than  to  anyone  else.  Probably  a  w’eek’s 
discussion  while  the  notice  was  drawing  to  expiry  would  have 
enabled  them  to  make  even  better  terms  than  they  have  now 
obtained.  Another  aspect  of  the  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  value  of  public  sympathy  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while 
,  the  strike  was  in  progress  the  strikers’  publicity  arrangements 
I  VOL.  CVI.  N.8.  A  A* 
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were  not  well  carried  out.  For  example,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  strike  the  Government  was  announcing  that  there  had 
never  been  any  intention  of  reducing  the  men’s  pay  till  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  men  missed  the  opportunity  of  making  a  very 
telling  retort,  for  the  reductions  had  already  begun  in  September, 
within  a  very  short  time  before  the  declaration  of  the  strike- 
platelayers’  wages  having  been  reduced  by  amounts  varying  from  j 
66.  to  148.  i>er  week.  Again,  when  the  Government  had 
placarded  walls  and  filled  newspapers  with  its  tabulated  offer, 
why  (instead  of  wrangling  over  obscure  points  and  entering  into 
any  sort  of  controversial  statement)  did  the  men  not  content 
themselves  with  one  terse  question  :  “What  about  signalmen, 
they  are  not  mentioned  ?  ”  It  is  more  particularly  in  ways  of  this 
kind  that  the  railwaymen  neglected  public  opinion. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  strike  declared  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion,  we  find  that  great  power  veering  toward 
the  strikers  w'hen  facts  enough  concerning  the  industry  have,  in  - 
an  accidental  sort  of  way,  leaked  out.  Public  opinion  must  be 
accurately  informed,  later  if  not  sooner.  Is  the  strike  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  that  end? 

V.  Has  Labour  been  subjected  in  this  instance  to  a  form  of 
treatment  such  as  woidd  have  been  extended  to  no  other 
section  of  the  community? 

Most  emphatically,  yes !  Here,  too,  so  all-pervading  is  the 
evidence  that  it  has  made  its  way  into  each  section  of  this  paper. 
Statements  have  been  published  by  authority  and  by  the  Press 
which  were  at  best  disingenuous.  Many  things  which  should 
in  common  fairness  have  been  said  have  been  rigorously  sup¬ 
pressed.  For  many  days  a  number  of  level-headed  men  were 
honestly  at  work  “seeking  a  formula.”  Yet  a  very  bad  one  had 
already  been  found  and  was  being  proclaimed  from  the  house¬ 
tops.  “Back  to  work  first”  was  a  suggestion  which  could  ha>e 
been  applied  only  to  Labour.  Throughout  the  strike  the  men 
were  constantly  accused,  at  least  by  implication,  of  crimes  which 
they  neither  committed  nor  thought  of  committing.  They  were 
libelled  and  slandered  because  they  were  neither  a  limited  com¬ 
pany  nor  to  be  regarded  as  private  persons ;  but  just  a  section 
of  collective  Labour  for  whom  there  is  no  remedy  at  law\  The 
impressions  of  newspapers  in  which  the  news  of  settlement  was 
announced  could  not  be  kept  free  from  headlines  calculated  to 
irritate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  prosecution  < 
for  “  inciting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  ”  could  be  carried  to  sue-  i 
cessful  issue  in  such  cases.  Through  all  the  nine  days,  too,  ! 
though  more  particularly  at  their  commencement,  the  men  were  | 
said  to  be  demanding  more,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  sought 
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a  clear  pronouncement  as  to  the  reductions  which  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  suffer. 

The  public  has  been  very  seriously  inconvenienced  for  a  period 
of  rather  more  than  a  week.  The  rail  way  men,  their  wives  and 
families,  had  been  inconvenienced  in  a  precisely  similar  manner, 
but  to  a  greater  degree,  for  a  period  of  years.  The  public  has 
now  been  compelled  to  realise  certain  facts  of  vital  importance 
to  one  section  of  the  community.  Is  there  no  lesson  to  be 
learned  here  as  regards  the  future  of  Labour  generally?  Is  the 
public  wise  in  its  own  interests  to  let  itself  be  kept  in  ignorance 
until,  a  strike  having  upset  things  generally,  some  of  the  facts 
*  leak  out? 

'  If  it  be  considered  that  there  is  bias  here  on  behalf  of  our 
railwaymen,  let  it  be  remembered  that  their  cause  is  now  being 
upheld  against  the  newspaper  Press  rather  than  against  the 
community.  This  strike,  like  every  other,  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  would  have  had  its  raison  d'etre  removed  before  serious 
trouble  materialised,  if  we  had  possessed  but  one  widely  read 
newspaper  whose  policy  was  dictated  by  really  patriotic  motives. 
Had  the  men  been  assured  anywhere  of  encouragement  and 
sound  advice  in  the  presenting  of  their  case  to  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion  there  need  have  been  no  strike.  “We  have,”  we 
are  told  in  an  article  dealing  retrospectively  with  the  strike, 

I  '  “every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  country.”  Have  we  reason  to 
be  proud  of  our  newspapers? 

1  The  sound  policy  for  Labour,  the  eradication  of  Labour’s  mis- 

1  take,  and  the  lesson  of  the  recent  strike  all  jxiint  to  one  necessary 
action  :  Our  newspapers  must  be  taken  firmly  in  hand  and  pre- 
>  vented  on  constitutional  lines  from  inflicting  grievous  injury  upon 

1  Labour.  Such  injury  is  injury  to  the  public — to  the  nation.  It 

is  the  daily  papers  which  have  been  at  the  throat  of  the  nation 
5  —our  daily  Press  which  has  threatened  the  country  with  starva- 

1  tion,  which  has  put  it  to  inconvenience  and  incalculable  loss. 

1  It  may  be  easy  to  make  such  sweeping  statements..  Would 
$  any  sane  man  dare  so  commit  himself  unless  he  had  first  made 
a  close  study  of  the  questions  involved,  and  made  it  at  first  hand 
1  over  a  period  of  strenuous  years?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  strike 

e  is  a  very  clumsy  and  expensive  form  of  that  safety  valve  which 

8  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  Labour — hence  to  the  prosperity 

0  of  the  nation?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  strike  is  at 

a  present  Labour’s  only  hope  of  making  its  true  condition  and 

its  reasonable  aspirations  known  to  the  public?  Make  strikes 
I,  impossible  to-morrow,  henceforth,  and  for  evermore;  what  would 
e  happen?  At  first  the  community  (differentiated  from  Labour) 
it  would  gain.  Labour  would  commence  to  suffer.  This  would  react 
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upon  the  community  even  if  Labour  Could  be  coeroed  or  would 
consent  to  suffer  in  silence.  Ultimately  the  nation  would  be 
brought  low  indeed. 

But  if  with  the  abolition  of  strikes  we  could  at  the  same  time 
give  Labour  the  outlet  which  human  nature  insists  upon,  then 
the  problem  might  be  very  near  complete  solution.  At  present 
.the  ostracism  of  Labour  is  so  thorough  that  Labour’s  only 
means  of  communicating  with  its  fellow-countrymen  is  through 
the  strike.  If  for  these  strikes  we  could  establish  instead  the 
right  kind  of  newspaper,  w'ould  it  not  be  vastly  better  for  every¬ 
one  concerned? 

What  would  constitute  the  right  kind  of  newspaper?  How  is 
that  extraordinary  journal  to  be  conducted?  We  have  actually 
had  it  in  this  country,  but  let  it  go.  Some  tw'enty  years  since 
Sir  Douglas  Straight  was  conducting  it.  What  are  the  essen¬ 
tials?  All  much  less  difficult  of  attainment  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear,  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  matter  can  be  put 
to  the  test  without  expense,  not  even  the  services  of  a  tame 
Labour  man  would  need  to  be  retained.  Let  any  well-estab¬ 
lished  journal  of  wide  circulation  publish  either  the  following 
or  any  essentially  similar  announcement  : — 

“If  in  future  we  find  it  necessary  to  rebuke  Labour,  or  to 
publish  .statements  tending  to  set  public  opinion  against  Labour, 
w’e  shall  he  prepared  to  give  full  consideration  to  any  reasoned 
replies,  jjnd  will,  in  later  impressions,  devote  as  much  space  to 
the  sound  defence  of  Labour  as  was  devoted  to  the  unfavourable 
comment  complained  of  in  such  defence.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  many  newspapers  might,  as  they 
certainly  ought,  adopt  the  policy  without  announcing  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  years  of  such  a  course  must  elapse  before  Labour 
or  the  community  would  derive  any  benefit.  The  distrust  has 
now  gone  too  far.  It  is  for  newspaper  proprietors  to  reflect  that 
they  have  put  themselves  into  a  position  of  declining  to  give  the 
public  necessary  information.  Thereby  they  have  deprived 
themselves  of  power  to  influence  Labour  on  sound  lines.  Let 
this  or  some  similar  announcement  be  made  (we  have  read  much 
of  the  beauty  of  moral  courage  lately),  and  what  will  follow? 
At  least  Labour’s  attention  will  be  drawn ;  then  the  carrying  out 
of  the  policy  thus  outlined  will  mean  giving  the  public  that 
information  which  it  is  only  just  both  to  the  public  and  to  Ijabour 
that  it  should  have.  The  confidence  of  Labour  would  soon  be 
secured,  agitators  would  be  unemployed,  and  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  would  certainly  follow. 

What  are  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course? 

A  Skilled  Labourer. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  Earl  Grey,  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  labour 
co-partnership  are  well  known,  invited  a  co-operative  gathering 
to  Howick  and  presented  to  each  guest  a  medal  bearing  these 
words :  “From  slave  to  serf,  from  serf  to  hireling,  from  hireling 
to  partner.” 

Evolution  leads  to  this  consummation,  even  though  the  mills 
of  God  are'  grinding  very  slowly.  They  have  ground  more 
rapidly  and  audibly  in  the  gas  companies  than  in  any  other  field 
of  labour.  Up  to  1907  only  five  companies  had  adopted  co¬ 
partnership  and  profit-sharing  (sometimes  one,  sometimes  both) 
schemes ;  thirty-three  companies  have  now  been  added  to  these, 
with  the  desirable  result  (pre-war)  that  labour  has  been  better 
satisfied. 

Profit-sharing  is  undoubtedly  gaining  ground.  Many  firms 
have  adopted  a  bonus  system ;  even  municipalities  employ  it  to 
advantage.  The  Stafford  Corporation  paid  in  1912  J0743,  being 
112  per  cent,  on  the  wages  of  its  employees  in  the  gas  and 
electricity  department.  Belfast  has  introduced  a  profit-sharing 
scheme  into  the  tramway  department ;  in  1912  every  employee 
from  manager  to  messenger  received  ,£4  Is.  2d.  as  bonus. ^  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  the  failure  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  ®  to  satisfy 
its  employees,  who  struck  for  a  rise  of  2s.  on  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  25s.  4Jd.  The  Government  inquiry  into  the  rise  of 
prices  declares  that  it  now  needs  a  sovereign  to  purchase  what 
17s.  purchased  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  Leeds  strike ;  be  they  what  they  may,  Leeds 
threw  some  800  men,  for  whose  welfare  and  maintenance  the 
city  is  still  somehow  responsible,  on  the  streets.  It  is  not  a 
proof  of  our  much  vaunted  capacity  for  government. 

Of  co-partnership  productive  societies  proper,  tho.se  whose 
members  own  at  least  some  of  the  capital,  and  who  assist, 
or  whose  representatives  assist,  in  the  management,  sixty- 
two  in  England  and  Scotland  have  survived  the  war.  Gas¬ 
works  are  not  included,  these  being  mainly* profit-sharing.  At 
best  it  can  be  said  of  co-operative  production  :  Eppur  si  muove. 
Much  of  the  movement  resembles  the  storming  of  Badajos  :  the 
trenches  are  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  vanguard.  To 
change  the  metaphor,  the  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  (co-part- 

(1)  Disallowed  by  Local  Government  at  audit  of  accoimta. 

(2)  On  March  19th,  1914,  the  Press  announced  a  scheme  of  reform.  The  Times 
•tates  that  the  strike  cost  the  city  £11 2,000. 
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nership)  labourers  are  few.  And  this  in  England,  the  home  of 
modern  industry,  the  first  country  to  apply  steam  to  machinery, 
to  marshal  labour  in  great  battalions,  to  summon  the  woman 
and  even  the  child  into  the  factpry,  whilst  irrationally  reprimand¬ 
ing  the  former  for  her  presence — witness  the  utterances  of  the 
Ht.  Hon.  J.  Burns.  Evidently  such  censors  are  unaw'are  of  the 
fact  that  women  worked  hard  in  the  cottage  industries  before 
the  birth  of  the  factory  system. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  England,  more  than  any  other 
country,  possesses  the  right  conditions  for  establishing  a  truly 
human  organisation  of  labour.  The  responsibility  of  building  it 
rests  on  her.  Despite  the  growing  unrest  of  the  labour  world, 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  better  here  than 
in  any  other  country.  In  a  taciturn,  morose  way,  each  respects 
the  other,  admires  his  capacity — it  takes  eleven  Americans  to  do 
the  work  of  ten  Englishmen  * — and  sympathises  wdth  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  Large  numbers  of  employers  are  convinced  that  the 
present  relations  of  labour  and  capital  are  unstable  and  unmoral. 
George  Holyoake  long  ago  observed  that  the  right  relation  is  for 
labour  to  hire  capital,  whereas  the  reverse  obtains.  The  labour 
movement  resembles  the  woman  movement  in  being  spiritual. 
So  long  as  capital  hires  labour,  the  worker  is  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  of  possession,  of  freedom,  the  very  conditions' 
that  develop  the  best  in  humanity ;  without  them,  it  dwindles 
and  degenerates. 

Timid  and  profit-seeking  as  is  much  of  our  Press,  omitting 
much  of  what  is  happening  in  the  labour  world,  it  has  had  to 
chronicle  many  violent  outbreaks,  smouldering  fire  has  burst  into 
the  flame  of  shipping,  coal  and  railway  strikes  ;  disastrous  collisions 
have  occurred  between  the  police,  occasionally  supplemented  by 
the  military,  and  the  workers.  Un-English  attempts  were  made 
at  LiveqKK)!  to  fire  a  great  liner ;  the  railway  lines  have  had  to 
be  closely  watched.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
smoothed  and  straightened  to  the  best  of  its  great  ability.  But  no 
Conciliation  Board,  no  Trade  Union  with  its  policy  of  negations, 
of  levelling  down  the  capacity  of  the  best  workman  to  that  of  the 
worst,  can  ever  effect  what  co-partnership  can  do.  For  it  calls 
on  each  man  to  doliis  best,  his  utmost,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  happiness. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Jean- 
Baptiste  Andr6  Godin’s  biography  by  the  Association  of  the 
Familistery  at  Guise  should  interest  all  who  seek  a  more  fair  and 
stable  adjustment  of  the .  relations  of  labour  and  capital.  Godin 

( 1 )  As  worker,  disregarding  machinery.  An  American  writer  claims  that,  with 
Ncientiflc  organisation  and  up-to-date  machinery,  the  American  worker  doubles 
the  output  of  the  British. 
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founded  in  1880  the  greatest  and  most  successful  co-partnership 
scheme  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  volume  in  question 
is  in  French,  and  for  this  reason  will  probably  remain  a  closed 
book  to  many  for  whom  its  lessons  would  be  valuable.  It 
deals  with  the  years  1877-80,  when  Godiri  founded  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Familistery,  preparing  to  work  off  all  his  csgsital  into 
the  hands  of  the  men. 

His  life-story,  wonderful  in  its  consistency,  is  the  fulfilment 
of  a  youthful  vow.  It  can  be  so  arranged,  simply  by  the  omission 
of  circumstances  that  were  very  important  to  his  happiness,  as 
to  read  like  the  triumphant  entry  of  a  conquering  general  info 
a  beleaguered  city.  In  reality  it  contained  the  elements  of  a 
great  tragedy,  for,  like  most  reformers,  he  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  the  singleness  of  his  aim,  and  the  undeviating  constancy  with 
which  he  pursued  it.  The  man  who  sacrificed  a  third  of  his 
fortune  to  aid  a  Fourierist  scheme  in  the  New  World ;  half  of  a 
much  larger  fortune  amassed  at  a  later  stage  which  French  law 
commanded  him  to  hand  over  to  his  wife  and  son  ;  who  parted 
from  that  wife  and  son  because  his  and  their  aims  were  divergent : 
who  sacrificed  all  for  Labour,  only  to  realise  in  his  closing  years 
that  Labour  can  be  selfish  and  unintelligent,  even  when  its  owm 
interests  are  deeply  concerned ;  the  life  of  such  a  man  has  in  it 
all  the  elements  of  a  tragedy.  Little  wonder  that  as  his  seventy- 
one  years  rolled  on  to  their  close  his  face  showed  clearly  that  he 
was  a  man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief. 

Godin  was  born  at  Esqueheries  (Aisne)  in  1817.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  a  locksmith,  receiving  a  little  education  at  the  village 
school.  At  seventeen  he  and  his  cousin,  Jacques  Moret,  started  on 
their  journeyman’s  tour  of  France  in  order  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  trade.  It  lasted  three  years,  and  neither  young  man  ever 
forgot  its  hardships  and  miseries.  The  working-day  was,  then 
fifteen  hours,  and  the  reward  of  their  toil  was  low  wages,  coarse 
food,  verminous  holes  to  sleep  in.  Wherever  they  moved,  the 
conditions  w’ere  appalling  :  dirt,  disease,  immorality,- degradation. 
Labour  was  accursed.  Godin  made  the  vow  that  if  ever  he  became 
a  master  he  would  strive  to  make  life  more  endurable  and  enjoy¬ 
able  for  the  worker ;  he  would  raise  labour  out  of  its  shameful 
degradation. 

He  returned  for  a  couple  of  years  to  his  father’s  workshop, 
having  learned  and  observed  much.  It  was  a  part  of  the  husiness 
to  beat  sheet-iron  into  stoves,  the  customer  giving  directions  as 
to  shape  and  dimensions.  Young  Godin  hit  upon  this  branch  of 
his  father’s  business  as  his  own  speciality.  Being  possessed  of  a 
quick,  fertile,  resourceful  brain,'  he  soon  set  up  in  husiness  for 
himself,  and  taught  the  customer  what  kind  of  stove  he  should 
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aik  for.  He  also  patented  his  first  invention,  the  use  of  cMt- 
instead  of  sheet-iron.  In  all  Godin  made  fifty  distinct  invention! 
in  his  business,  contributing  greatly  to  its  success.  At  twenty- 
three  he  married  a  workman’s  daughter.  His  parents  had  given 
him  £160  to  set  up  for  himself ;  his  wife’s  parents  gave  an  equal 
sum,  and  the  pair  began  housekeeping  on  the  plan  of  a  common 
purse.  The  business  flourished  so  w'ell  that  he  removed  to  Guise 
in  1846,  taking  thirty  workmen  with  him.  A  neighbour  remarked 
that  he  would  find  rivals  there.  “Yes,”  said  Godin,  “but  I  shall 
do  better  than  they.”  And  in  truth  he  possessed  the  inimitable 
trade  secret  of  being  always  ahead  of  the  demand  of  the  time. 
Loyal  workers  confided  in  his  foresight  and  sagacity,  thus 
enabling  him  to  change  plans  rapidly  where  others  halt  and 
hesitate. 

Even  in  these  early  days  the  master  of  the  Guise  foundry  was 
improving  conditions.  Working  hours  were  gradually  diminished 
from  fourteen  to  eleven ;  w'ages  were  rising ;  the  periods  of  work 
were  better  arranged ;  fines  and  discipline  were  lighter. 

Godin  was  not  only  an  able  captain  of  industry,  but  a  social 
reformer  of  a  pronounced  and  uncommon  type.  He  was  much 
attracted  by  Socialist  schemes,  and  studied  the  work  of  Robert 
Owen  at  New  Lanark  Mills,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  experi¬ 
ment  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  The  theories  of  St.  Simon,  of 
('abet,  Bazard,  and  Enfantin  were  W'ell  known  to  him.  He  had 
most  in  common  with  Fourier,  of  whose  scheme  of  reform  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  much  solid  good  sense  is  mixed  up  with  a 
certain  small  amount  of  fantastic,  impracticable  non-sense.  Pos¬ 
terity  has  chosen  only  to  regard  the  latter,  but  Godin  fixed  his 
eye  on  the  useful  part  of  Fourierism,  and  long  meditated  how 
he  could  best  apply  it.  He  was  free  from  the  illusion  that  great 
advance  can  be  made  by  w^ay  of  legislation.  Solid,  durable 
blessings  must  be  striven  for ;  even  paid  legislators  cannot  secure 
them  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Godin  was  personally  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  brilliant  of  Fourier’s  followers, 
Victor  Oonsiderant,  whom  he  regarded  as  destined  to  achieve 
great  things. 

The  times  were  troublous  for  reformers  in  every  country,  not 
least  so  in  France.  Louis  Philippe  had  abdicated  and  fled; 
the  reform  party,  Godin  amongst  them,  demanded  a  Republic. 
But  the  Prince  President  had  other  views.  The  young 
Republic  was  quenched  in  blood,  thousands  of  its  upholders 
were  slaughtered  in  Paris  streets  and  by  the  coup  d’etat  of 
1861  the  Second  Empire  began  its  course.  The  names  of  Com¬ 
munist,  Socialist,  Republican,  Reformer  were  in  evil  odour,  and 
many  hundreds  were  deported  to  the  French  West  Indies  and 
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Guiana  by  a  jealous  and  vindictive  Government  precariously  seated 
in  power.  Godin,  well  known  to  belong  to  the  hated  crew,  twice 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  having  his  house  searched  by  the  police, 
and  probably  only  escaped  deportation  because  he  was  a  consider¬ 
able  employer  of  labour.  Crushed  and  spied  on  at  home,  reformers 
turned  .their  eyes  to  the  freer  and  happier  lands  of  the  West, 
much  as  English  Puritans  had  done  under  the  Laudian  tyranny. 
Freedom  there  had  not  yet  disgraced  herself  by  trusts  and  political 
corruption  generally.  Considerant  was  to  lead  a  faithful  band  to 
Texas,  and  found  a  great  labour  colony.  Godin  was  made  one 
of  the  directors  in  Europe,  and  subscribed  A'4,000,  a  third  of 
his  fortune,  to  help  on  the  new  venture.  He  followed  the  scheme 
with  deep  interest,  and  gave  much  admirable  advice  as  well  as  a 
steam  plough  and  other  useful  gifts.  Reunion  lasted  from  1852 
to  1855,  and  was  dissolved  amid  a  good  deal  of  dissension.  But 
Godin  learned  many  valuable  lessons  ;  he  realised  that  a  theorist 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  man  to  execute  a  plan ;  he  grasped 
that  a  majority  of  the  colonists  wanted  to  take  more  out  of  the 
common  purse  than  they  put  in ;  he  saw  that  France,  yes,  his 
own  foundry,  under  his  own  direction,  w’as  the  best  theatre  for 
his  reforming  zeal.  Caution  and  discretion  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  foundry  had  developed ;  a  branch  at  Schaer- 
beck,  near  Brussels,  was  started  in  1852,  which  still  exists  and 
prospers.  The  patterns  of  stoves  and  heating  apparatus  generally 
are  numerous,  embracing  some  900 ;  they  are  for  all  kinds  of  fuel : 
coal,  wood,  coke,  gas,  paraffin,  electricity.  Other  objects  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  foundry  are  baths,  lavatories,  basins,  irons,  hot 
footstools,  locks,  knockers,  sinks,  everything  for  which  metal  is 
a  suitable  material  in  the  fitments  of  a  house  or  stable.  The  total 
number  of  designs  is  2,000.  From  the  first  the  employer  interested 
the  workmen  in  the  success  of  the  firm,  rewarding  them  suitably 
for  inventions  and  suggestions. 

The  wage  a  man  earns  depends  on  its  purchasing  power,  and 
the  shops  of  Guise  gave  little,  and  that  little  of  a  poor  quality, 
in  return  for  the  worker’s  money.  Godin  was  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  Equitable  Pioneers  at  Rochdale,  and  started 
I  Co-operatiye  Stores  for  his  men  with  his  own  capital  in  1859 ; 
'i  they  have  developed  surprisingly,  and  have  always  been  open 

(to  the  whole  town.  Members  must  use  a  book  in  which  the 
value  of  their  purchases  is  entered ;  sometimes  more  than  a  tenth 
of  theip  total  value  is  returned  to  the  purchaser,  but  he  takes  the 
bonus  out  in  kind,  not  money. 

The  same  year,  the  fruit  of  long  meditation,  the  foundations 
*  of  what  is  now  the  east  wing  of  the  Familistery  were  laid.  His 
men  were  housed  in  wretched,  insanitary  hovels  in  Guise ;  if  the 
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workers  were  to  enjoy  the  equivalent  of  wealth,  a  beginning  must 
be  made  with  the  home,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  test  and 
security  of  civilisation.  The  following  sums  were  paid  for  the 
beautiful  site  and  most  imposing  group  of  buildings  which  Godin 
erected  one  after  the  other  as  need  arose  and  funds  permitted 


£ 

Site  about  15  acres  . 

...  2,000 

1859  East  wing  •> 

...  12,000 

1862  Central  court  iThe  Familistery  proper 

...  16,000 

1877  West  wing  J 

...  16,000 

1869  Nurseries,  theatre,  schools,  baths 

...  10,000 

1870  (circa)  Various  appendages  . 

...  4,000 

£60,000 

Fourier  had  given  the  name  of  Phalanstery  to  the  building  in 
which  a  phalanx  of  labour  was  housed ;  popular  belief  associated 
it  with  free  love.  Godin  gave  the  name  of  Familistery  to  the 
magnificent  group  of  buildings  he  erected  for  his  men ;  it  means 
the  family  home ;  Littre  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  word  to 
him.  The  founder  often  spoke  of  it  as  the  Social  Palace ;  its 
elevation,  extensive  fa5ade,  the  belvedere  of  the  main  court,  which 
recedes  the  depth  of  the  two  wings,  Godin’s  statue  in  the  open 
space  between  thfem,  form  a  dignified  and  harmonious  \vhole, 
anesting  attention  and  evoking  admiration.  Built  of  brick  with 
substantial  stone  dressings,  four  stories  high,  the  stately  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Familistery  is  only  one  of  many  titles  to  approval; 
every  detail  has  been  thought  out  with  scrupulous  regard  for 
health  and  comfort.  Excellent  sanitation,  a  pure,  plentiful  water 
supply,  light,  air,  through  draughts,  numerous  entrances,  three 
wide  balconies,  running  round  the  inner  courts,  which  give  entry 
to  each  flat,  convenient,  good-sized  rooms,  are  among  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  dwellings.  Perhaps  the  visitor  is  most  struck  by 
the  spacious  park,  the  bridge  across  the  river,  the  pleasure  and 
fruit  gardens  which  surround  the  workers’  homes.  No  wall 
separates  them  from  the  rest  of  Guise ;  the  inhabitants,  having 
none  of  their  own,  are  free  to  use  the  park.  The  Oise  meanders 
through  the  grounds,  among  trees,  arbours,  and  flower-beds,  in 
two  arms,  meeting  at  a  picturesque  spot,  Le  Moulin  Neuf.  The 
workshops  are  not  visible  from  the  Familistery,  being  separated 
by  ground,  the  river,  and  a  street.  It  is  significant  that  the  fruit 
is  left  to  ripen  on  the  trees ;  when  gathered,  it  is  sold  in  the  stores. 
The  cleaning  of  stairs,  balconies,  and  all  that  requires  common  i 
usage  costs  £270  annually,  and  is  defrayed  by  the  firm.  Had  j 
the  flats  not  been  appreciated,  only  the  first  wing  would  have  been 
built ;  but  “  living  in  ”  is  cheap  and  popular.  Afterwards  two 
other  buildings  were  erected  to  meet  the  continued  demand :  the 
Pavilion  Andr6  Godin,  the  largest  of  all,  and  a  two-storied  block 
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ill  the  rue  Sadi  Carnot.  In  all,  there  are  487  flats,- housing  some 
1,600  persons.  Each  building  is  an  excellent  example  of  solid 
and  honourable  workmanship  manipulating  the  best  materials 
obtainable.  After  being  used  and  inhabited  fifty  years,  the  east 
and  oldest  wing  looks  as  if  it  had  been  erected  yesterday. 

Godin’s  idea  was  not  merely  to  erect  workmen’s  dwellings, 
but  in  part  to  bridge  over  class  distinctions,  much  as  our  settle¬ 
ments  do.  He  himself  lived  and  died  there,  and  all  heads  of 
departments,  including  the  present  Director,  are  housed  in  the 
Familistery.  Rents  are  low,  having  been  based  on  those  charged 
in  Guise  at  the  date  of  building ;  a  w  orkman  and  his  wife  can 
have  two  good  rooms,  a  cellar,  and  a  strip  of  garden  for  £6  per 
annum.  For  this  sum  they  may  use  the  nurseries,  schools,  and 
enjoy  all  other  advantages  the  Familistery  offers.  Generally  one 
room,  the  kitchen  living-room,  looks  on  to  a  glazed  court,  which 
is  well  ventilated ;  the  other  is  commonly  furnished  as  a  bed¬ 
sitting-room,  commanding  a  beautiful  and  appreciated  view.  It 
is  easy  to  throw  two  flats  into  one  for  the  use  of  larger  families ; 
payment  is  always  made  by  the  square  yard  and  varies  according 
to  floor  from  26  to  23  centimes  as  one  ascends.  The  prices  charged 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  the  Peabody  Donation  and 
Guinness  Trust  buildings  in  London  ;  one  room  costs  annually  over 
£5,  and  both  bodies  started  housing  oi)eration8  with  a  great 
endowment,  ^500,000  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody.  The  two- 
roomed  flat  I  visited  in  the  Familistery  had  a  rental  equal  to 
one-thirteenth  of  the  worker’s  wages ;  in  London  the  tenants  of 
“buildings  ”  often  pay  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  or  even  more.-  The  glaz¬ 
ing  of  the  courts  allows  housewives  to  reach  their  shopping  dry- 
shod  ;  mothers  can  also  conveniently  walk  to  the  nursery  or 
pouponnat,  a  school  for  children  between  two  and  four  years 
old.  The  central  court  is  used  for  the  Festival  of  Labour  on 
May  Jst — Godin  initiated  Labour  Day — and  that  of  childhood  in 
September.  The  Familistery  at  Guise  yields  iB4,000  annually, 
being  3  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  The  Belgian  branch 
demanded  a  Familistery  too,  and  one  was  erected  in  1887  to  house 
seventy-two  families. 

In  nothing  does  Godin’s  genius  for  detail  show  itself  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  nursery  and  babies’  school.  He  accepted 
without  question  the  dictum  of  Fourier  (1772-1837)  that  France 
was  the  adopted  home  of  uncleanliness ;  his  journeyman’s  tour 
from  1834-37  confirmed  it.  Education  in  cleanliness  must  begin 
with  the  babe  in  the  cradle  and  be  carried  right  on,  stage  by  stage. 
After  much  experimenting,  and  the  recognition  on  his  part  that 
to  put  an,  infant  on  the  same  kind  of  bed  as  an  adult  uses  was 
pure  folly,  he  decided  that  bran,  covered  by  a  little  cotton  sheet. 
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is  the  best  material.  Three  generations  of  Fainilistery  babies  have 
used  it  with  the  best  results.  They  are  taught  to  walk  in  the 
Delbriick  cage,  a  low  gallery  on  whose  double  rails  a  child  leans 
his  arms  and  pulls  himself  along.  Infants  are  expected  by  the 
age  of  28  months  to  have  learned  cleanly  habits,  to  walk,  talk, 
pass  each  other  without  falling  or  knocking  each  other  down. 
There  is  no  compulsion  on  mothers  to  use  the  nursery ;  if  they 
use  it,  they  are  free  to  do  so  for  the  whole  day  or  a  portion,  as 
wished.  But  the  results  are  so  excellent  that  it  is  largely  used 
in  the  daytime,  most  mothers  fetching  the  baby  home  in  the 
evening.  Children  between  2  and  4  continue  their  education  in 
the  pouponnat,  passing  later  into  the  kindergarten,  and  then  into 
the  elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  14.  Co-education  has 
been  in  vogue  from  the  first ;  Godin  was  emphatically  a  feminist, 
holding  that  exaggeration  of  sex-distinction  is  anti-social  and 
harmful.  Few  good  schools  were  to  be  found  anywhere  when 
those  of  the  Familistery  were  opened  ;  in  1870  they  were  marvels. 
Light,  spacious,  charmingly  decorated  class-rooms  receive  the 
scholars ;  their  work  has  been  alw  ays  based  on  the  soundest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pedagogy.  The  child  handles  objects,  proceeds  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  curiosity  is  stimulated,  love  of  know¬ 
ledge  awakened  and  gratified  ;  the  teachers  are  capable,  and  inspire 
respect  and  affection.  In  all  this  pioneer  work,  the  result  of  deep 
thought,  inquiry  in  various  directions  and  careful  selection,  re¬ 
peated  and  incessant,  the  founder  was  aided  by  his  secretary, 
Marie  Moret,  and  by  her  sister,  Mme.  Emilie  Dallet.  The  former 
showed  organising  ability  and  capacity  of  a  high  order ;  her 
gentleness,  modesty,  and  ready  helpfulness  in  smoothing  over 
difficulties  earned  for  her  the  title  of  “the  good  angel  of  the 
Familistery.”  Her  father  had  long  been  head  of  a  department 
in  the  foundry. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  occurred  M.  Godin’s 
breach  with  his  family.  His  wife,  a  workman’s  daughter,  was 
deeply  opj)Osed  to  his  socialistic  schemes.  The  prophet  is  often 
without  honour  in  his  own  country ;  it  is  perhaps  correct  to 
say  that  the  enthusiasm  of  English  and  American  visitors  has 
helped  to  evoke  French  appreciation  of  Godin’s  work,  at  least 
in  its  early  days.  Probably  not  only  the  small  town  of  Guise, 
but  most  of  the  Aisne  department,  regarded  the  Familistery  as  a 
strange  and  monstrous  growth,  destined  to  a  speedy  and  miserable 
collapse,  like  the  Indiana  and  Texas  schemes.  Hostility  was 
fanned  by  the  landlords  whose  wretched  hovels  had  depreciated 
in  rental,  and  by  small  local  traders  whose  custom  had  diminished 
through  their  incapacity  to  supply  a  good  article  at  a  fair  price. 
The  Co-operative  Stores  taught  hard  lessons  to  unwilling  learners ; 
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that  the  Stores  were  open  to  the  whole  town  can  only  have  been 
an  additional  grievance.  To  the  day  of  Godin’s  death,  the  local 
Press  conducted  an  acrimonious  campaign  against  the  greatest 
citizen  of  Guise.  Mme.  Godin  had  a  strong  body  of  public 
opinion  to  support  her  hostility  to  the  Familistery.  Their  only 
son,  Emile,  shared  his  mother’s  views,  and  once  only  appeared 
at  a  labour  festival  to  pour  contempt  on  it.  Mme.  Godin  brought 
a  law-suit  against  her  husband  to  restrain  him  from  using  her 
share  of  their  common  fortune  in  a  speculative  enterprise.  The 
Court  decreed  that  he  must  pay  half  of  his  fortune,  £100,000, 
to  his  wife  and  son  before  proceeding  with  his  scheme. 

In  1869  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Commission  of  Guise. 
When  the  German  Army  entered  the  town,  threatening  to  fire 
it  and  shoot  the  town  councillors  unless  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  paid,  the  President  refused  point-blank  to  pay  a  centime. 
The  invaders  withdrew,  and  afterwards  it  was  known  that  Guise 
was  one  of  very  few  places  out  of  which  a  local  sum  had  not 
been  wrung  in  addition  to  the  indemnity  of  £200,000,000  arranged 
by  Government,  For  several  years  Godin  was  Mayor  of  Guise, 
as  well  as  Deputy  for  Aisne ;  in  the  Chamber  his  experience 
of  labours  matters  was  valued. 

These  were  years  of  extraordinary  activity  ;  at  frequent  intervals 
Godin  published  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  Government 
and  parliamentary  reform,  “Social  Solutions,”  “Wealth  in  the 
Service  of  the  People,”  “Sovereignty  and  Eights  of  the  People,” 
“the  Eepublic  of  Labour.”  In  a  rare  degree  he  combined  the 
profound  thinker  on  social  questions,  the  highly  successful  business 
man,  the  organiser  of  exceptional  capacity.  There  is  scarcely  one 
of  his  schemes  that  was  not  thought  out  beforehand  so  completely 
that  little  alteration  of  detail  was  required  afterwards.  His 
method  was  the  reverse  of  solvitur  amhulando,  for  the  plan 
was  based  on  the  results  of  previous  experiment,  sifted  and  care¬ 
fully  adapted  to  new  conditions.  In  1886  he  founded  the  French 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Society,  and  the  same  year,  his  wife 
having  died,  he  married  his  cousin,  Marie  Moret,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  his  collaborator  in  the  work  dearest  to  his  heart. 
Unhappily,  the  end  of  an  exceptionally  active,  inspiring,  and 
honourable  life  was  very  near ;  he  died  in  January,  1888,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  high  ground  of  the  Familistery,  known  as 
Le  Calais.  A  handsome  monument,  symbolising  the  dignity  of 
labour,  marks  the  spot.  According  to  the  founder’s  directions, 
his  tomb  bears  his  final  message  to  the  workers,  wise  words 
impressing  on  them  the  need  for  union,  peace,  justice,  forgiveness, 
love  of  humanity.  The  first  sentence  is  a  command  :  “Venez 
pr^s  de  cette  tombe  lorsque  vous  aurez  besoin  de  vous  rappeler 
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que  j’ai  fond^  le  Familistere  pour  I’Associatioii  fraternelle."  But 
though  thirty  years  have  elapsed,  no  disunion  serious  enough  to 
require  a  pilgrimage  to  Godin’s  tomb  has  ever  disturbed  the 
general  peace.  In  this  respect  the  scheme  differs  from  those 
bearing  the  melodious  names  of  Harmony  and  Reunion.  His 
wife  and  helper  survived  him  twenty  years ;  since  1908  she  lies 
buried  by  his  side. 

Godin  left  his  entire  fortune  of  £124,000  to  the  workers.  He 
had  offered  his  second  > wife  the  same  terms  in  marriage  as  his 
first  one;  she  refused  them,  the  separate  purse  was  adopted,  and 
the  whole  estate  passed  to  the  workers.  Mme.  Godin,  on  retiring 
from  the  management,  busied  herself  with  the  publication  of  a 
magazine  her  husband  had  founded,  Le  Devoir,  and  with  the 
writing  of  his  biography,  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1911,  having  been  completed  by  her  sister,  Mme.  E.  Dallet. 

This  volume  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  1877-80,  during 
which  time  he  drew  up  the  whole  w  orking  scheme  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Familistery.  Gradually  the  men  have  become  the 
owners  of  this  great  property,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  accept 
the  scheme  and  work  it  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Statutes 
of  Association.  The  foundry  was  forty  years  old  and  highly 
prosperous ;  yet  it  required  guidance,  foresight,  and  capacity. 
The  heritage  was  not  to  be  dissipated  by  mismanagement.  He 
invited  his  employees,  then  numbering  over  a  thousand  men  and 
women,  the  latter  chiefly  employed  in  the  Stores,  Schools,  and 
Familistery,  to  confer  with  him  in  the  theatre  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  labour  and  capital  should  associate ;  master  and  men 
together  were  to  formulate  the  scheme.  As  a  follower  of  Fourier, 
‘  Godin  aimed  at  a  democratic  basis,  and  wanted  the  men  to  form 
themselves  into  Groups,  Group-Unions,  Councils  of  Direction, 
and  General  Councils.  Every  special  branch  of  work  in  the 
found^.and  Familistery'  was  to  have  a  separate  group,  and  of 
these  tnere  were  116  and  46  respectively.  They  were  to  examine 
materials  and  conditions,'  study  possible  improvements,  the 
cutting  down  of  waste  and  expense,  to  make  suggestions: 
methods  of  transit,  markets,  and  changes  in  demand  were 
to  be  observed.  Groups  were  to  be  numerous  rather  than 
large ;  a  man  could  join  any  group  or  several.  They  were  not 
to  amalgamate,  but  to  unite  in  Group-Unions.  Naturally,  the 
field  for  each  one  was  very  limited ;  doubtless  Godin  hoped  they 
would  prove  educative  and  develop  interest  in  the  general  well- 
being.  ,  Suggestions  were  to  pass  through  the  four  bodies  named, 
finally  reaching  the  General  Councils  for  the  works  or 
Familistery ;  the  decision  of  these  bodies  was  final.  Only  a  third 
of  the  men  ever  attended  to  hear  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
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When  urged  to  ask  questions,  so  that  difficulties  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  they  preserved  a  gloomy  silence.  Once  or  twice  Godin 
received  anonymous  letters  of  disapproval.  Several  workers 
were  found  to  be  labouring  under  the  mistake  that  because  a 
notice  convoking  the  meeting  had  been  affixed  to  a  gate  of  the 
Familistery,  the  scheme  referred  to  it  rather  than  the  foundry; 
of  course,  it  included  both.  Heads  of  departments  and  fore¬ 
men,  the  most  intelligent  amongst  the  audience,  were  not 
enamoured  of  the  idea  that  the  men  should  offer  advice  and 
suggestions ;  to  meet  their  wishes  it  was  laid  down  that  persons 
must  never  be  criticised.  Even  so,  they  held  that  rejected  advice 
might  breed  discord.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  reason  so 
many  men  held  aloof,  not  even  attending  to  hear  what  Godin’s 
intentions  were,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  yearly  money-bonus 
they  had  received  on  certain  conditions  for  some  time  past  had 
been  withheld.  They  were  sulking.  During  the  three  years 
the  scheme  was  being  elaborated  the  amount  formerly  paid 
as  bonus  was  entered  on  a  savings  (or  share)  certificate,  and 
counted  as  so  much  capital  possessed  by  the  holder.  The  dis¬ 
contented  drew  to  their  side  a  considerable  number  who  failed 
to  understand  the  scheme.  These  would  only  hear  a  distorted 
version  with  adverse  comments.  It  was  frequently  said  that  all 
this  prate  about  fraternity  and  love  of  humanity  was  a  dodge  to 
get  more  work  out  of  the  men  at  the  money.  * 

After  much  explanation  and  exhortation,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
employees  enrolled  themselves  in  groups.  The  master  spoke  out 
very  plainly  as  the  work  proceeded,  but  unfortunately  only  those 
who  attended  his  Jectures,  thus  giving  some  proof  of  personal 
devotion,  heard  his  reprimands.  ‘‘Up  to  the  present,  I  have 
only  found  selfishness  among  you.”  He  reminded  them  how 
several  of  his  ablest  workmen  had  left  him  during  his  business 
career,  despite  all  that  he  had  done  for  his  men,  and  set  up  in 
business  for  themselves  or  joined  his  manufacturing  rivals.  They 
had  brought  down  prices,  thus  making  his  work  more  difficult, 
and  often  entailing  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
thought  that  he  was  thrusting  on  the  workers  substantial  benefits 
which  they  completely  failed  to  appreciate  long  rankled  in  Godin’s 
mind.  Even  after  the  Association  was  formed  he  told  them  that  he 
resembled  Columbus  with  a  mutinous,  faithless  crew,  men  more 
ready  to  turn  back  than  to  be  guided  to  the  New  World  of 
associated  labour  and  capital.  Behind  his  back  they  called  the 
scheme  Utopian,  a  dreamer’s  vision;  but  he  energetically  re¬ 
minded  them  that  at  least  the  works,  the  Familistery  and  its 
developments  were  more  solid  than  the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of. 

The  groups  functioned  languidly  from  September,  1877,  to 
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March,  1878,  when  they  died  of  inanition.  A  few,  nevertheless, 
did  make  useful  suggestions.  It  was  clear  that  Labour  could 
not  help  its  Saviour;  he  alone,  or  with  aid  such  as  he  could 
select,  must  formulate  the  scheme.  He  summoned  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  great  lawyers,  specialists  in  the  relations  of  labour  and 
capital,  from  Paris,  Valenciennes,  Nantes,  to  help  in  drawing 
lip  the  172  Statutes  of  Association.  One  of  them  exclaimed  at 
the  strange  sight  of  a  wealthy  capitalist  seeking  exjiert  aid  to 
divest  himself  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  vast  workshops,  in  order  to  transfer  those  powers  to  the 
workers.  Godin  was  also  helped  by  Mr.  E.  Vansittart  Neale, 
whose  valuable  •  services  to  co-operative  production  have  earned 
for  him  a  commemorative  tablet  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  he 
brought  the  founder  not  only  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  but 
ripe  judgment  and  the  fruit  of  a  unique  experience.  In  October, 
1880,  the  Statutes  were  completed  and  the .  Association  formed. 
Godin  counted  three  years  back  from  that  date  to  create  a  title 
for  his  partners.  When  the  scheme  was  first  projwsed  in  May, 
1877,  twenty-eight  men  had  volunteered  to  form  the  new 
Association,  and  of  these  only  seven  were  workmen.  When 
completed,  it  was  not  democratic,  as  originally  intended,  but  a 
genuine  hierarchy  of  graded  labour;  the  government  of  the 


Society  rests  entirely  with  the  upper  class,  which 

remains  open 

to  merit  and  service.  To-day  the  numbers  stand 

: — 

Members  (AssociVs) . . 

427 

Associates  (SociitaiTes)  . 

69 

Participants  . 

1,212 

Total 

1,708 

• 

These  form  the  Association  of  the  Familistery. 

Outside  it  are 

1,020  auxiliaries,  including  apprentices,  regular  w^orkmen  who  are 
or  will  be  candidates  for  third-class  membership  (participants) 
and  a  certain  amount  of  casual  labour.  Candidates  to  the  different 
classes  are  admitted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  members. 

The  Association  has  now  lasted  thirty-nine  years,  having  been 
attended  by  remarkable  prosperity.  It  has  been  financially  even 
more  prosperous  under  M.  Colin’s  management  than  during  the 
lifetime  of  M.  Godin.  In  1888,  by  the  founder’s  will,  the 
Association  inherited  his  fortune  of  £124,000  on  condition  that 
the  Statutes  were  faithfully  observed.  These  can  only  be  altered 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  not  administered  faithfully,  the  bequest 
would  be  cancelled  and  pass  into  other  hands.  If  any  workers 
remained  unconvinced  after  the  contents  of  Godin’s  will  were 
made  public,  their  conversion  must  have  been  finally  effected  in 
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1894-5,  wHen  the  first  shareholders  were  paid  off  in  hard  cash ; 
the  workers  had  not  been  cheated ;  those  savings  certificates 
in  the  cylindrical  tin  cases  meant  solid  money  after  all. 

The  government  of  the  Association  rests  entirely  with  the 
members.  A  member — women  are  included — must  be  twenty- 
five  years  old  at  least,  have  resided  five  years  in  the  Familistery, 
have  worked  five  years  for  the  Association,  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  possess  at  least  £20  invested  in  its  funds,  and  be  admitted 
by  vote  at  the  yearly  meeting.  The  other  two  classes  must  have 
served  three  years  and  one  year  respectively,  but  associates  must 
live  in  the  Familistery ;  participants  may.  Some  associates  have 
been  working  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years  in  the  foundry. 

The  Society  has  now  a  capital  of  ^262 ,009 ;  by  a  recent  resolu¬ 
tion  £2,000  must  be  added  to  it  yearly.  The  balance  sheet  for 
1913  shows  that  the  turnover  was  £380,000,  including  the  rental 
of  the  Familisteries  and  the  business  done  in  the  Stores ;  the 
gross  profits  amounted  to  £56,000,  From  this  were  written  off  : — 


£ 

Mortgages,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,7001 

Depreciation  of  buildings,  plant  ...  ...  ...  7,100 

Mutual  Assurance  Societies .  4,500 

Education  .  1,100 

Interest  on  capital  .  ...  ...  ...  12,500 

This  left  a  net  profit  of  £22,300  to  be  shared  by  capital,  labour, 
and  ability  as  follows  : — 

Distribution  of  N*t  Profit.  £ 

Interest  of  capital  and  labour  .  18,8001 

To  the  Director,  4  per  cent.  ...  ...  ...  1,054 

Committee  of  Management,  12  per  cent.  ...  ...  3,400 

(whose  members  are  also  heads  of  departments.) 

Saved  by  Committee  and  added  to  Pension  Fund  800 

Labour  Superintendence  Committee  ...  ...  500 

Reward  of  inventions,  useful  suggestions,  &c.  ...  .500 

Maintenance  of  pupils  in  State  schools  .  260 


The  way  in  which  the  £18,800  is  divided  amongst  the  workers 
is  very  original.  A  distribution  rate  is  found  (it  is  extraordinarily 
complicated)  amounting  to  9‘3  for  1913,  The  wage  of  a 
member  is  doubled  to  share  in  this  sum ;  that  of  an  associate 
is  one  and  a  half,  that  of  a  participant  is  the  actual  salary. 
Moreover,  twenty  years’  service  with  the  Association  may  let 
an  associate  count  at  the  member’s  rate,  or  a  participant  at  the 
associate’s.  Thus  a  participant  received  9' 3  per  cent,  of  his 
wage,  an  associate  14,  a  member  18’6. 

Of  course,  the  rate  depends  on  the  net  profit.  The  sums 
thus  earned  are  not  paid  in  cash,  but  placed  to  the  shareholder’s 
credit  on  his  certificate  (titre  d' epargnes) .  After  a  term  of 
years  such  shareholders  are  paid  off  in  cash,  and  fresh  certificates 

(1)  Round  numbers;  they  make  totals  slightly  inaccurate. 
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issued  to  the  workmen,  and  by  this  means  the  capital  is  con¬ 
stantly  circulating  amongst  them.  The  workers  have  attained  • 
the  ideal  :  they  hire  capital ;  it  does  not  hire  them.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  interest  alluded  to  previously,  £12,500, 
is  paid  on  their  own  capital,  to  themselves,  and  it  is  paid  in 
cash.  A  workman  member  earning  £80  per  annum  and  holding 
£100  of  stock  in  the  funds,  would  earn  £5  on  the  latter,  paid 
in  cash,  and  £14  17s.  &d.  on  his  salary.  This  last  sum  raises  his 
stock  to  £1T4  17s.  6d.,  on  which  amount  the  interest  for  1914  will  ^ 
be  calculated.  Before  the  war  472  persons  or  their  heirs  held 
stock  in  the  Association  and  were  not  working  for  it.  They 
will  be  paid  off  at  different  dates,  and  shares  issued  to  new 
entrants  and  workers.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Director 
and  all  heads  of  departments  count  as  members  and  must  reside 
in  the  Familistery. 

The  extraordinary  and  continued  success  of  the  scheme  seems 
to  me  due  to  three  main  causes.  First  to  the  Statutes,  long  and 
most  carefully  elaborated  by  years  of  patient  toil,  and  based  on  a 
wide  experience  of  labour  and  its  conditions.  Harmony  and 
Reunion  had  doubtless  very  haphazard  constitutions  compared 
with  the  Familistery.  And  Godin’s  labour  was  supplemented  by 
a  body  of  workmen  who  had  been  in  his  employ  for  lengthy 
periods.  Able,  practical,  disciplined,  their  collaboration  was  of 
high  value ;  the  tradition  remains. 

Secondly,  much  of  the  success  is  due  to  the  training  of  the 
children  in  the  schools.  The  only  real  compulsion  in  the  Fami¬ 
listery  is  that  of  education,  for  participants  may  live  out  of  the 
buildings.  The  training  in  itself  is  admirable,  on  the  right  lines, 
and  its  effects  in  manners  and  morals  are  carefully  watched.  It 
is  a  genuine  preparation  for  life.  The  classification  of  the  pupils 
is  minute  and  efficient ;  education  in  the  schools  costs  per  head 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  French  elementary  schools.  The 
third  cause  is  the  great  reward  given  to  ability.  Every  useful 
suggestion  is  paid  for.  The  Committee  that  manages  the  affairs 
of  the  Association,  usually  composed  of  eleven  men,  heads  of 
departments  and  the  Steward  of  the  Familistery,  sits  in  three 
capacities :  (a)  for  the  general  business  of  the  Association, 
monthly ;  (b)  for  the  foundry  business,  weekly ;  (c)  for  the 

Familistery  proper,  weekly.  The  Director  is  Chairman.  Each 
member  .-is  remunerated  for  his  services,  receiving  over  and  above 
his  salary  £385  in  1910,  £283  in  1913.  The  sum  earned  by  the 
Managing  Director,  M.  Colin,  £1,064,  besides  his  fixed  salary,  will 
be  gnidged  by  no  one.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Able,  genial,  possessed  of  great  organising  capacity,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  owes  much  to  his  energy  and  guiding  power.  When  I 
visited  the  Familistery,  he  kindly  granted  me  a  few  minutes 
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and  explained  some  of  my  difficulties.  Remembering  the  dictum 
of  text-books  on  political  economy,  that  committees  cannot  retain 
the  services  of  a  good  manager,  because  they  hamper  progress 
and  initiative,  I  alluded  to  this  belief.  But  M.  Colin  disagreed. 
The  Familistery  Committee  is  composed  of  responsible,  experi¬ 
enced  men,  who  share  and  lighten  his  responsibility. 

I  then  touched  on  the  421  partners  (at  that  date)  to  whom  the 
annual  report  and  balance  sheet  are  submitted.  The  members 
every  year  choose  three  amongst  themselves  to  form  a  Committee 
watching  their  special  interests.  On  one  occasion  they  proposed, 
voicing  the  members’  wish,  that  a  certain  cheap  stove  should  be 
removed  from  the  catalogue,  since  the  men  (almost  invariably  paid 
by  piecework)  earned  very  little  by  it.  “Do  so,  my  friends,  do 
80.  But  remember  this.  The  day  you  remove  that  stove,  you 
may  as  well  remove  a  few  others  also.  Numbers  of  buyers  come 
to  our  showroom  attracted  by  that  cheap  stove,  end  by  taking  a 
better  article,  and  constantly  repeat  their  orders.”  The  cheap 
stove  is  still  in  the  catalogue ;  workers  take  turns  at  the  less 
well  paid  work.  The  incident  confirms  M.  Colin’s  opinion  that 
when  the  men  are  initiated  in  business  affairs,  when  the  reasons 
for  a  certain  line  of  action  are  explained,  they  are  amenable  to 
reason,  they  learn  to  take  wider  views. 

Tt  is  the  Director’s  duty,  laid  down»by  the  Statutes,  to  dwell  on 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  work ;  if  need  be,  he  must  reprimand. 
A  glance  at  the  reports  shows  that  M.  Colin’s  popularity  does  not 
rest  on  neglect  of  this  duty.  Guise  is  renowned  for  the  excellent 
finish  of  the  work.  But  the  Director  knows  that  a  few  are 
inclined  to  scamp.  “One  would  imagine  there  was  nothing  for 
them  to  look  at  in  the  workshop  except  the  clock.”  Malingering, 
spirit-drinking,  bad  manners,  neglect  of  cleanliness  are  all 
reproved.  If  a  pupil  maintained  in  the  State  schools  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  it  is  noted.  M.  Colin’s  fixed  and  oft-expressed 
opinion  is  that  the  moral  progress  of  the  Familistery  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  great  material  prosperity.  In  particular,  grave 
complaint  is  made  at  every  Annual  Council  that  spirit-drinking 
leads  to  premature  exhaustion,  and  lands  men  on  the  sickness 
and  pension  funds  before  their  time. 

The  pensions  are  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
work.  When  Godin  died,  pensioners  numbered  forty-five,  and 
the  sum  set  apart  for  their  use  was  not  all  used.  To-day  they 
number  150,  the  entire  sum  is  absorbed,  and  the  fund  would  be 
in  deficit  but  for  a  large  subvention  voted  by  the  Association 
and  the  generosity  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  who  devote 
to  the  fund  a  considerable  sum,  more  than  £1,400  in  1910,  which 
they  might  use  otherwise.  An  integral  part  of  this  branch  of 
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mutual  help  is  the  grant  in  aid  to  necessitous  families.  Some¬ 
times  a  workman’s  wage  is  insufficient  to  keep  a  large  family  in 
fair  comfort.  Population  is  stationary  in  France,  so  that  no  one 
suggests  a  further  limitation  of  numbers.  A  calculation  is  made 
of  what  the  family  earns  and  what  it  needs ;  the  difference  is 
made  up  from  the  fund  as  long  as  the  condition  exists.  Sixty- 
nine  poor  families  were  thus  helped  in  1912-13.  The  Director 
hints  in  the  reports  that  necessitous  families  could  be  better 
relieved  if  so  many  workers  did  not  throw  themselves  on  the 
pension  fund.  Wages  have  risen  steadily  since  the  Association 
was  founded ;  the  average  was  3s.  5d.  in  1880,  4s.  6^d.  in  1910. 

Such  is  the  scheme  devised  by  this  great-brained,  great-hearted 
Frenchman.  Its  success  rests  on  a  moral  basis  :  the  general 
well-being  must  be  the  aim  of  all ;  each  member  must  work 
to  the  best  of  his  capacity. 

The  scheme  has  passed  first  through  a  phase  of  profit-sharing, 
and  then  of  co-partnership  with  the  founder.  To-day  it  is  in  its 
third  phase,  a  notable  example  of  co-operative  production. 

It  is  a  moot  question  who  shall  direct  labour,  the  State,  the 
employers,  the  workers.  The  State  itself  is  not  always  a  model 
employer.  Sweating  has  not  been  unknown  in  the  past.  Even 
in  the  Post  Office,  which  annually  piled  up  a  profit^  of  ^4, 000, 000 
for  the  Exchequer,  conditions  and  the  payment  of  a  living  wage 
have  to  be  watched.  The  Post  Office  discriminates  unfairly  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes,  as  do  various  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service, 
factory  inspection  and  teaching,  on  the  well-worn  and  foolish 
plea  that  a  man’s  possible  paternity  (or  his  vote)  demands  more 
’  consideration  than  a  woman’s  maternity  (or  lack  of  vote).  The 
story  of  the  Familistery  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  still  a  great 
rdle  for  employers.  The  discordant  voices  in  the  ranks  of  labour, 
the  variety  of  aims,  conditions,  and  methods  make  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  labour  alone  will  achieve  the  goal  and  make  good  the 
claim,  I  am  the  State. 

There  are  hungry  political  sheep  looking  up  and  demanding  to 
be  fed.  Such  weighty  matters  of  the  law'  are  left  untouched  as 

(a)  A  minimum  wage,  which  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  shown  to 
be  successful  in  Australia  and  other  countries. 

(b)  Better  education  and  more  of  it,  both  elementary  and 
secondary.  The  Hon.  Geo.  Peel  has  w'ell  said  that  in  secondary 
education  “the  battle  of  England’s  commercial  supremacy  may 
be  lost  and  must  be  won.” 

(c)  Better  care  for  the  race. 

(1)  The  profit  of  £6,000,000  in  1917-18  is  now  wipetl  out.  At  the  last  Budget, 
deficit  of  £2,000,000  was  announced. 
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“Health  is  the  statesman’s  first  duty,”  said  Lord  Beacoiisfield. 
But  the  Children  Act  aims  at  child  care  without  an  effort  to  raise 
the  mother;  it  seeks  to  improve  the  fruit,  but  does  not  tend 
the  plant.  The  old-age  pension  scheme  pensions  the  aged,  the 
least  useful  to  the  State ;  the  widow  and  deserted  wife  with  young 
children  must  fend  for  themselves.  The  Insurance  Act  deals  with 
sickness,  but  leaves  untouched  its  taproots  :  unemployment  or 
casual  employment,  overcrowding  and  bad  hou.sing,  an  amount  of 
technical  instruction  that  only  touches  the  fringe  of  our  needs. 
The  consideration  of  these  and  of  cognate  conditions  reminds  one 
of  Lord  Acton’s  biting  criticism  on  the  composition  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  — 

“The  men  who  pay  wages  ought  not  to  be  the  political  masters  of  those 
who  earn  them  (because  laws  should  be  adapted  to  those  who  have  the  heaviest 
stake  in  the  country,  for  whom  misgovernment  means  not  mortified  pride 
or  stinted  luxury,  but  want,  and  pain,  and  degradation,  and  risk  to  their 
own  lives  and  to  their  children’s  souls).’’ 

In  these  few  words  lies  the  real  reason  why  reform  lags,  why 
the  children  of  this  wealthy  land  must  earn  wages  instead  of 
receiving  education,  and  why  such  movements  as  that  of  co¬ 
partnership  do  not  extend  as  rapidly  as  they  deserve. 

.  C.  S.  Bremner. 


[After  the  retreat  from  Mans,  August  28th-29t}i,  1914,  Guise  feU  into  German 
hands.  The  city  and  Familistery  have  suffered  cruelly.  No  reliable  news' was 
available  until  November,  1918,  when  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Allies  and  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  left  wing  of  the  main  building  was  fired  of  set  purpose  by  the 
Germans  in  September,  1914,  all  the  works  dismantled  and  the  machinery  carried  to 
Germany ;  the  bronze  shards  of  Godin's  statue  and  all  the  raw  materials  accompanied 
it.  As  time  went  on,  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  building  and  of  the  Pavilion  Andre 
Godin  were  expelled ;  the  buildings  became  barracks  for  the  invaders.  The  courts  are 
heaped  up  with  detritus  and  covered  with  weeds.  The  condition  of  filth,  infection, 
disrepair,  is  indescribable.  The  frames  of  the  moulding-shed  served  as  firewood, 
models  and  standards  were  hammered  to  pieces.  The  strong  young  men  have  mostly 
been  maimed  or  killed ;  the  veterans  have  resumed  work,  and  after  immense  exertions 
have  cleared  and  cleansed  parts  of  the  buildings,  re-erected  some  of  the  machinery. 
On  August  lOth,  1919,  CO  moulders  set  up  [one  of  the  six  foundries,  ami  225  iron- 
workers  returned  to  ths  workshops.  It  has  been  christened  the  Victory  Foundry,  a 
monument  to  French  courage  and  energy.  This  account  of  the  Familistery  would 
lutve  been  published  edrli  r  but  for  the  lack  of  news  until  Guise  was  reoccupied  by  the 
french. — Ed.] 
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I  .  . 

I  week  of  FieUliiig’e  short  lift,  with  its  per|)etual  change  of 
and  home,  his  unwearied  activity  in  his  library,  in  his  puL,.^ 
office;  his  habits,  his  friends,  relations,  |)ecuniary  struggles,  and 
reckless  generosities. 

Mr.  C’ross,  of  course,  accepts  Mr.  Ibiund’s  detection  (in  lH04i 
of  the  spurious  genealogy  of  the  Denbigh  family  as  descended 
from  the  .\ustrian  Hapsburgs.  So  down  goes  the  famous  eulogy 
of  Gibbon  which  in  his  very  flamboyant  style  told  the  world 
how  "our  immortal  Fielding  will  outlive  the  Kacorial  and  (he 
Iin|M'riiil  F.agle."  He  certainly  will  :  ami  in  1919  we  may  |ier- 
liaiw  lejoiee  that  our  great  Knglish  iiH>raliat  is  no  ItMigrr  to  Ite 

I  ent'iiinlN'ml  with  the  thrones  of  H|Niin  or  of  Austna.  Tlie  story 
(if  the  forgery  of  diM-iiments  for  the  early  Karls  of  Itrnhigh  ami 
llesiismd,  and  the  rest  of  them  down  to  the  ancestors  am]  father 
uf  the  iHivrIisI,  are  all  tohl  in  great  detail  in  Mr.  CnsM's  first 
rbaiaer  (pp.  I  ID 

The  |si|Nilar  acivanit  is  that  Henry  Fielding  was  tlie  ehlest  sun 
uf  General  Fielding  hv  the  daughter  <4  Mir  Henry  GmiM,  and 
as«  laan  at  Mhar|4iain  Park,  near  (llastonhury,  in  I7(i7.  IVr 
Iia|si  some  iiersons  sti|t|RMie  that  he  caiiW  of  a  wealthy  and  litled 
faniih,  was  heir  to  hia  fatlier’s  fine  lamle«l  e*late,  ami  mi  iloiiht 

I  (taoMSi  Him  eMi«>  OIL-  lU  Nottl.l.js  iA  rK.* 
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We,  members  of  our  Literary  Club,  who  meet  to  carry  ou  the 
traditions  of  the  men  ‘‘of  light  and  leading”  in  our  ancient  city 
and  this  noble  county  of  Somerset,  we  are  familiar  with  all  that 
does  honour  to  both.  But  1  fear  that  too  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  seldom  recall  to  mind — ixjrhaps  they  hardly  know — all 
the  titles  to  distinction  they  may  fairly  claim.  Tjet  us  devote 
a  sitting  to  rehearse  some  of  the  memories  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud. 

With  the  AiH)stle  we  nmy  truly  say  ;  ‘‘  We  are  citizens  of  no 
mean  city  ” — certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Britain,  one 
foremost  among  all  the  cities  of  Britain,  which  by  their  Homan 
remains  bear  witness  as  links  between  the  civilistition  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world.  Somerset  and  Devon  are  the 
largest  counties  in  the  south  of  England — the  heart  of  Wessex — 
the  original  home  of  our  Saxon  lungdom,  every  corner  of  which 
is  associated  with  our  glorious  Alfred  and  the  long  struggle  which 
made  England  as  a  wdiole.  Our  county  has  two  seats  of  ancient 
Bishoprics — two  grand  cathedrals — in  Wells,  i>erhaps  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  decorative  resources  of  the  Gothic 
builders.  Has  any  other  county  more  splendid  churches,  bell- 
tow’ers  and  spires,  more  breezy  downs  and  beacon  tops,  more 
lovely  valleys,  such  tremendous  gorges  as  those  at  Clifton  and 
Cheddar — such  luscious  meadows?  Is  not  Glastonbury  the 
premier  AbbeyT  altogether  the  most  venerable  relic  of  early 
monasticism  in  all  Britain,  the  most  pathetic  of  all  ruins? 

A  word  or  two  as  to  Glastonbury — which  Cardinal  Gasquet, 
once  Abbot  of  Downside,  calls  ‘‘one  of  the  most  renowned  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  the  Christian  world” — “the  centre  of  Christianity  in 
Southern  and  Western  England  during  Saxon  times.”  Do  not 
these  mighty  and  historic  ruins  recall  a  world  of  past  ages  and 
immortal  heroes — of  Arthur — Hie  jacet  iuclitus  rex  Arturius  in 
insula  Amlonia — whose  bones,  they  say.  King  Edward  1.  and 
Queen  Eleanor  placed  under  the  high  altar — and  then  again  it 
was  the  refuge  of  Alfred  who  had  there  the  dream  that  inspired 
him — there,  too,  is  the  seat  of  Abbot  Dunstan,  who  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  crowned  h]adgar  in  the  Abbey  of  Bath. 
As  a  historian  myself,  I  do  not  guarantee  the  authenticity  of 
all  these  legends  about  Glastonbury — not  even  about  the 
Arimathean  Thorn  which  I  salute  daily  in  our  beautiful  Botanic 
(1)  An  address  given  to  the  Batn  Literary  dub. 
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Garden.  1  leave  the  responsibility  of  these  famous  myths  to 
the  Cardinal  and  bis  friends,  whose  historic  style  too  often 
trenches  on  the  flamboyant  form  of  Gothic.  But  whether  we 
accept  all  the  pious  legends  which  have  gathered  round  it,  still, 
as  Mr.  Ralph  Cram  says,  “it  is  the  first  and  greatest  bouse  of 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  monastic  order.”  For  legendary  and 
poetic  purposes  1  hold  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  by  King  Arthur, 
and  Alfred,  and  Dunstan  a'nd  all,  just  as  I  hold  by  King  Bladud 
and- the  pigs,  who  first  discovered  the  miraculous  power  of  our 
Baths.  Even  if  half  of  the  tales  about  our  county,  its  city,  and  its 
abbeys  are  pious  dreams,  still  there  is  quite  enough,  in  Bath 
and  in  Somerset,  of  real  history,  of  immortal  poetry,  of  exquisite 
art,  to  place  them  both  in  the  forefront  of  all  that  is  most  worthy 
of  honour  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now — as  to  the  famous  Englishmen  whom  Somerset  bred, 
or  healed,  maintained,  or  honours.  Apart  from  Alfred,  saint, 
hero,  and  ruler,  whose  life  and  deeds  sanctify  so  many  spots  in 
the  county,  and  other  saintly  and  venerable  names  of  mediaeval 
times,  we  may  claim  two  of  the  chief  philosophers  not  only  of 
Britain,  but  even  of  Europe — Roger  Bacon,  born  at  llchester 
in  1214,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Middle  Agee ;  John 
Locke,  born  at  Wrington  in  1632,  whose  reputation  still  stands 
amongst,  that  of  the  four  or  five  British  thinkers  of  world-wide 
fame.  Then  we  have  great  seamen,  such  as  Admiral  Blake, 
bom  at  Bridgwater  in  1699,  and  Lord  Hood,  Nelson’s  comrade, 
bom  at  Butleigh  in  1724 ;  John  Pym,  the  great  leader  .of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  struggle,  with  Charles  and  Strafford. 
And  we  justly  claim  as  ours  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who  was 
M.P.  for  Bath,  built  his  bouse  in  the  Circus,  lived  at  Bath  for 
many  years  as  Prime  Minister,  and  owned  Burton  Pynsett  at 
his  death.  But  I  pass  over  all  the  men  of  letters  or  of  art  who 
were  born  in  the  city  or  county  or  who  passed  years  in  it — Bishop 
Hooper,  martyr  of  early  Protestantism ;  the  poet  Coleridge, 
Walter  Bagehot ;  Alexander  Kinglake,  historian  *of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  first  of  travellers ;  the  painter  Gainsborough ;  the 
architects,  John  Woods,  the  builders  of  eighteenth-century  Bath, 
men  of  European  reputation,  and  Ralph  Allen,  whom  history  and 
literature  praise  as  the  ideal  of  a  great  citizen. 

To-night  we  may  take  these  as  already  toasted  and  honoured. 
But  I  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  literary  names 
—one  of  the  great  names  in  the  modern  literature  of ‘Europe — 
Henry  Fielding,  the  true  creator  of  our  home  romance  of  life 
and  manners,  one  of  the  mighty  masters  of  our  English  tongue, 
a  rare  scholar,  and  a  practical  reformer  of  public  law.  I  take 
occasion  to  return  to  Fielding  because  a  Professor  of  Yale 
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University  in  America  has  devoted  years  of  research  to  the  life 
of  our  novelist ;  and  he  has  just  published  in  three  handsome 
octavo  volumes  everything  about  Fielding,  his  friends,  his  family, 
his  age,  and  his  works,  which  industry  can  collect.^  We  now 
have  every  fact  of  our  author,  with  meticulous  research  and 
patient  sifting  of  evidence,  and  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  discover 
more.  Our  American  critic  amply  supports,  and  perhaps  even 
exaggerates,  the  language  of  praise  which  all  competent  judges 
have  long  devoted  to  Fielding’s  chief  works — Joseph  Andrews, 
Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia.  He  very  rightly  calls  attention  to  the 
intense  vitality  and  truth  to  human  nature  in  every  character 
in  these  books — never  equalled  unless  by  Shakesjieare  himself— 
to  the  consummate  skill  in  the  plot  of  Tom  Jones — a  kind  of  skill 
that  neither  Richardson,  nor  Scott,  nor  Dickens,  nor  Thackeray 
ever  approached — which  Coleridge  declared  was  equal  to  the  plot 
of  Sophocles’  Gi! dipus  King.  Mr.  Cross  extols  the  inexhaustible 
humour,  versatility,  and  irony  of  the  satire,  such  as  Lucian, 
Cervantes,  and  Rabelais  alone  possessed;  and,  lastly,  Rie  noble 
sense  of  humanity  and  the  generous  instincts  which  shine 
throughout,  both  in  rollicking  comedy  and  in  naked  farce.  Mr. 
Cross  now  tells  us  the  surroundings  in  which  these  wonderful 
pictures  of  life  were  produced,  the  fields  whereon  all  this 
panorama  of  our  eighteenth  century  was  studied,  and  the  real 
persons  whose  portraits  were  drawn,  or  whose  whimsicalities, 
virtues,  and  vices  suggested  the  pictures.  It  is  needless  to  follow 
Mr.  Cross  in  all  his  enthusiastic  tribute  to  these  masterpieces. 
As  unerring  and  Hogarthiap  studies  of  human  nature  in  its  every¬ 
day  aspect  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,^  they  rank 
with  the  most  perfect  achievements  of  creative  genius. 

We  might  exhaust  an  evening  in  discussing  the  beauty  and 
the  charm  of  any  single  one  of  the  great  romances,  perhaps  even 
in  analysing  any  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  each.  So  I 
shall  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  note  those  points  in  Mr. 
Cross’s  new'  work  which  specially  identify  Fielding’s  life  and 
romances  wdth  Bath  and  Somerset — or  those  points  which  throw 
some  new  light  on  Fielding  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  social 
reformer.  Ordinary  Bath  books  are  apt  to  make  Fielding  rather 
too  much  of  a  Somerset  resident ;  they  entirely  ignore  his 
immense  range  of  general  culture  and  learning ;  and  still  more 
they  know  little  of  his  heroic  work  ad  a  practical  moralist,  wise 
law-maker,  and  courageous  magistrate.  All  these  things  Mr. 
Cross  has  worked  out  with  almost  tiresome  minuteness  of  docu¬ 
mentary  proof,  accounting  for  every  year,  month,  almost  every 

(1)  Tlte  Hittory  of  Henry  Fielding,  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  New  Haven,  U.8.A. 
and  Oxford  University  Press.  Three  vole.  8vc.  1918. 
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week  of  Fielding’s  sliort  life,  with  its  perpetual  change  of  place 
and  home,  his  unwearied  activity  in  his  library,  in  his  public 
office;  his  habits,  his  friends,  relations,  pecuniary  struggles,  and 
reckless  generosities. 

Mr.  Cross,  of  course,  accepts  Mr.  Round’s  detection  (in  1894) 
of  the  spurious  genealogy  of  the  Denbigh  family  as  descended 
from  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs.  So  down  goes  the  famous  eulogy 
of  Gibbon  which  in  his  very  flamboyant  style  told  the  world 
how  “our  immortal  Fielding  will  outlive  the  Escorial  and  the 
Imperial  Eagle.”  He  certainly  will  :  and  in  1919  we  may  per¬ 
haps  rejoice  that  our  great  English  moralist  is  no  longer  to  be 
encumbered  with  the  thrones  of  Spain  or  of  Austria.  The  story 
of  the  forgery  of  documents  for  the  early  Earls  of  Denbigh  and 
Desmond,  and  the  rest  of  them  down  to  the  ancestors  and  father 
of  the  novelist,  are  all  told  in  great  detail  in  Mr.  Cross’s  first 
chapter  (pp.  1-41). 

The  jwpular  account  is  that  Henry  Fielding  was  the  eldest  son 
of  General  Fielding  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Gould,  and 
was  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  in  1707.  Per¬ 
haps  some  persons  suppose  that  he  came  of  a  wealthy  and  titled 
family,  was  heir  to  his  father’s  fine  landed  estate,  and  no  doubt 
passed  his  early  life  in  Somerset.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  His 
father  at  marriage  was  simply  major  in  a  foot  regiment,  without 
any  estate  at  all.  He  apparently  ran  away  with  Sir  Henry 
Gould’s  daughter,  Sarah,  who  very  likely  bore  her  first  child — 
our  Henry — at  Sharpham  Park,  the  property  of  her  father,  the 
Judge.  There  is  no  register  of  the  birth,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  major  was  then  in  service  in  Ireland,  but  Cross  thinks 
our  Henry  was  really  born  at  Sharpham,  which  had  once  been 
a  manor  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
Sir  Henry  Gould  made  his  will  just  before  the  birth  of  his  grand¬ 
son,  and  gave  ^£3,000  in  trust  for  his  daughter,  then  Mrs. 
Fielding,  “but  her  husband  should  have  nothing  to  do  nor  inter¬ 
meddle  therewith.”  Edmund  Fielding,  the  father,  never  became 
a  General  officer  until  Henry  w'as  of  age.  He  never  had  any 
interest  in  Sharpham  Park — he  was  a  gambler,  married  a  series 
of  wives,  was  continually  in  difficulties ;  and  altogether  was  a 
very  unsatisfactory  father  to  a  young  man  of  high  birth, 
ambition,  pride,  and  geniusn 

Our  Henry  lived  with  his  mother  and  grandfather  at  Sharpham 
Park  for  two  years  and  a  half.  In  his  third  year  Sir  Henry 
Gould  bought  a  farm  at  East  Stour" in  Dorset,  for  which  he  paid 
f4,750;  he  left  Somerset  and  went  to  reside  there  with  his 
daughter  and  her  children.  But  on  his  death  in  1710  the  Fielding 
trustees,  and  Edmund  Fielding  in  part,  bought  the  East  Stour 
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estate  from  the  executors  of  the  Judge.  Thus  Henry's  child¬ 
hood  and  early  youth  were  passed  in  Dorset,  not  in  Somerset; 
and  his  first  impressions  are  all  of  that  Stour  country.  East 
Stour  in  Dorset  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  Henry’s  grand¬ 
mother,  Lady  Gould,  of  his  own  mother  and  her  numerous 
children,  the  father  apparently  gambling  in  London.  In  1718, 
when  Henry  was  eleven,  his  mother  died  and  was  buried  at  East 
Stour.  Henry  was  sent  to  Eton  and  was  taken  charge  of  by 
Lady  Gould  at  Salisbury,  which  became  his  early  home.  East 
Stour  indeed  and  that  Dorset  country  is  the  scene  of  his  first 
book,  Joseph  Andrews;  and  it  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  the 
home  of  Henry  in  1738,  when  he  was  thirty-one  and  long  ago 
had  settled  in  London.  The  idea  that  Henry  Fielding  was  ever 
owner  of,  or  even  heir  to,  considerable  landed  estates  in  Somerset 
is  entirely  gratuitous. 

A  careful  study  of  Mr.  Cross’s  authorities  will  show  that 
Fielding’s  connection  with  Somerset  or  with  Bath  is  rather 
occasional  and  casual.  If  not  born  at  Sharpham,  he  certainly 
I>as8ed  his  infancy  there ;  and  i^ossibly  he  visited  his  uncle  there 
during  his  youth.  At  Salisbury,  living  with  his  grandmother, 
Henry  used  to  see  the  beautiful  sisters,  Charlotte  and  Catherine 
Cradock.  According  to  Cross,  Henry,  then  twenty-seven,  ran 
off  with  Charlotte,  took  her  to  Bath,  and  in  November,  1734, 
they  w'ere  married  at  Charlcombe — in  the  register,  both  described 
’  “as  of  the  parish  of  St.  James  in  Bath.”  This  of  course  was  a 
fiction,  as  neither  had  any  but  nominal  residence  in  Bath.  It 
has  misled  some  biographers.  The  truth  is  that  Henry,  like  his 
father,  made  a  runaway  match  with  a  lady  of  good  iwsition  and 
some  fortune.  Ho  had  experience  of  it,  for  at  the  age-of 
eighteen  he  had  attempted  to  run  off  with  Sarah  Andrews,  a 
beauty  w  ith  a  large  fortune,  at  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset ;  there  he 
assaulted  her  uncle  and  guardian  who  rescued  her  from  the 
ravisher.  Charlotte  Cradock,  whom  he  adored,  is  his  own  Sophia 
Western  and  his  Amelia  Booth.  Fielding  and  his  wife  had  two 
girls,  but  she  died  young  in  1744  at  Bath,  where  he  had  taken 
her  for  treatment.  The  body  was  taken  up  to  London,  and 
buried  beside  her  daughter  in  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields — not 
in  the  Abbey  at  Bath.  Three  years  afterw'ards  he  married  Mary 
Daniel,  quite  privately  in  a  London  City  Church. 

In  Mr.  Cross’s  three  volumes  we  may  read  in  exhausting 
detail  the  story  of  the  Fieldings  and  the  Goulds  :  with  all  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,  their 
quarrels,  escapades,  law-suits  and  monetary  difficulties,  their 
changes  of  residence,  their  loves  and  their  hates.  It  has  this 
interest  at  least,  that  Henry  Fielding’s  life — his  personal,  family. 
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and  social  life — was  itself  a  romaaoe,  and  had  many  an  incident 
8ucb  as  we  find  in  the  novels.  As  Mr.  Cross  says,  his  ancestors 
and  his  surroundings  exhibit  family  pride,  humour,  courage, 
military  service,  scholarship,  and  law — and  he  himself  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  the  characters  of  his  forefathers.  It  is  unfair  to 
assume  that  he  was  either  Tom  Jones  or  Captain  Booth ;  but  he 
certainly  had  in  him  many  a  strain  that  he  depicted  in  their 
portraits. 

Now,  as  to  Fielding’s  connection  with  our  city  and  county. 
There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  ever  regularly  resided  in 
the  county,  except  as  an  infant,  and  bis  visits  to  the  city  must 
be  taken  as  incidents — first  to  the  Baths,  his  marriage  at 
Charlcombe,  his  intimacy  with  Ralph  Allen  at  Prior  Park,  his 
undoubted  stay  at  Twerton  and  also  at  Widcombe,  Mr.  Cross 
says  “sometimes  for  several  months  in  each  year.”  In  1742 
Fielding  was  at  the  Pump  Room  with  his  wife  and  wrote  some 
verses  to  the  reigning  beauty,  Jane  Husband.  He  had  no  doubt 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ralph  Allen,  then  Mayor,  who  is 
celebrated  in  Joseph  Andrevcs,  and  had  already  perhaps  helped 
him  with  gifts.  Fielding  certainly  knew  Pope  and  he  may  have 
been  with  him  as  Allen’s  guest  at  Prior  Park.  Pope,  writing  to 
Allen,  April,  1743,  says:  “Fielding  has  sent  the-books  you  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  hand  I  employed  in  sending  the  £20  to  him. 
In  one  chapter  of  the  second  volume  he  has  paid  you  a  pretty 
compliment  on  your  house.”  This  was  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Miscellanies,  published  in  1743.  The  “compliment”  was  in  the 
Journey  to  the  Next  World.  But  Fielding  was  continually 
praising  Allen  and  Prior  Park.  We  must  remember  that  Pope 
died  in  May,  1744,  when  Fielding  was  only  thirty-seven  and  had 
not  written  Tom  Jones  nor  Amelia  :  and  Fielding’s  attacks  on 
the  Papacy  and  the  Jacobites  could  not  be  welcome  to  Pope. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Graves’  account  in  his  Triflers  that 
Fielding  “dined  almost  daily  at  Prior  Park  and  lived  while  he 
was  writing  Tom  Jones  at  Twerton,  the  first  house  on  the  right 
hand  with  a  spread  eagle  over  the  door,”  now  “Fielding’s  Lodge.” 
Graves,  the  author  of  The  Spiritual  Quixote,  who  did  not  take 
up  his  residence  at  Claverton  until  after  Fielding’s  death,  may 
not  have  met  him  at  all.  Graves  does  not  say  he  met  Fielding, 
but  only  “Mrs.  Fielding,”  i.e.,  the  sister.  “Fielding  spent  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1746  at  Twerton  and  returned  for  briefer 
periods  in  the  two  following  years”  (Cross). 

Joseph  Andrews,  1742,  was  begun  at  Salisbury,  and  finished 
in  London. 

Tom  Jones,  1749,  was  written  partly  at  Bath  and  partly  in 
London. 
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Amelia  at  Bow  Street,  1752. 

Much  as  we  iu  Bath  aud  in  Somerset  desire  to  thiuk  Henry 
Fielding  as  one  of  ours,  it  is  clear  that  the  principal  scene  of  bis 
life  was  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood,  at  any  rate  from 
January,  1735  {mtat.  twenty-eight),  when  he  took  his  wife  up 
to  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cradock, 
presumably  a  cousin  of  his  wife.  In  1737  he  became  a  student 
of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  he  applied  himself  to  law 
with  all  his  mind  and  his  energy.  In  1739  he  took  a  house  near 
the  Temple,  bought  the  series  of  the  Law  Beiwrts  and  diligently 
studied  them.  In  June,  1740,  after  three  years  of  study  and  the 
regular  term  dinners,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  had  chambers  assigned  him  in  Pump  Court,  and 
attended  the  Dorset  assizes.  After  the  publication  of  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  April,  1743,  Henry  Fielding  devoted  himself  to  law — his 
wife  failing  in  health,  he  himself  quite  impecunious.  He 
attended  Courts  regularly  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  March 
and  August  went  the  Western  Circuit,  including  Taunton  and 
Wells.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  collected  a  Law  Library  of  300 
volumes,  mostly  in  folio,  studied  and  annotated  them.  He  was 
in  training  for  the  Bench.  In  October,  1748,  he  was  made  J.P. 
for  Westminster  and  then  for  Middlesex,  and  became  Presiding 
Justice  at  Bow  Street.  There  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
he  sat  regularly  as  Justice — living  in  the  house  at  Bow  Street, 
given  him  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  afterwards  occupied  by  his 
brother.  Sir  John  Fielding,  and  burnt  down  in  the  Gordon  riots. 
In  the  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  Cross  we  find  Fielding  in 
Somerset  only  as  follows  :  his  birth  and  infancy  at  Sharpham ; 
at  Twerton  in  the  summers  of  1746-7-8;  at  Widcombe  about 
1748.  His  changes  of  place  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  Jones 
and  of  Booth  in  the  romances.  Even  whilst  living  in  London, 
and  rent  free  in  a  fine  house  in  Bow  Street,  he  had  constant 
short  residences  near  London  :  at  Twickenham,  Barnes,  and 
Ealing.  And  this  ever-moving  body  and  adventurous  spirit  now 
rests  in  far-off  Portugal  in  sight  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Cross,  with  all  his  zeal  and  industry,  has  added  almost 
nothing  new  *to  what  has  been  told  us  by  Fielding’s  special 
interpreter,  Austin  Dobson,  in  his  latest  Life  of  1907,  In  fact, 
Cross  of  1918  is  only  Dobson  of  1907 — “wTit  large”;  indeed, 
rather  voluminous  than  luminous. 

The  points  which  Mr.  Cross  has  elaborated  more  fully  than 
other  biographers  of  Fielding  are,  first,  his  mastery  of  law,  his 
zeal  as  a  judge,  and  his  great  and  permanent  influence  on  legal 
reform  secondly,  his  range  of  learning  and  his  whole  mind 
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saturated  with  ancient  and  modern  literature,  both  serious  and 
comic. 

He  possessed  nearly  the  entire  series  of  then  extant  law  reports 
and  he  had  annotated  his  own  copies  :  expertus  disces  quam 
gravis  iste  labor. 

In  Bow  Street  he  worked  day  and  night,  often  sitting  till 
2  a.m.  The  nominal  salary  would  be  £1,000;  but,  as  he  remitted 
fees,  took  to  live  with  him-  his  blind  brother  John,  his  sister, 
and  Margaret  Collier,  his  sister’s  friend,  and  was  always  giving 
with  open  hand,  he  was  usually  in  w'ant  of  money.  In  May, 
1749,  he  was  made  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  In  June, 
1749,  his  first  Charge  w'as  published  by  desire — “a  masterpiece 
of  zeal,  acumen  and  learning”  (Cross) — addressed  not  so  ranch 
to  criminals  as  to  the  public.  He  devoted  himself  wnth  passion 
to  the  task  of  suppressing  brothels,  gaming  houses,  and  thieving, 
assault,  and  murder  in  the  streets.  In  July,  1749,  with  remark¬ 
able  courage  he  suppressed  a  dangerous  riot  in  London,  and 
stopped  the  sacking  of  houses  by  mobs.  He  drafted  a  Bill  to 
check  street  robbery  and  sent  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke.  Then  in  a  pamphlet  he  attacked  the  gin  trade  and  all 
its  criminal  effects.  In  1751  the  very  important  Gin  Licensing 
Act  was  passed,  in  1752  the  Act  against  disorderly  houses,  then 
the  Act  against  murder  in  public  places.  He  did  his  best  to 
abolish  the  disgusting  practice  of  public  executions  at  Tyburn, 
and  he  certainly  founded  the  system  of  a  detective  police  in  plain 
clothes.  We  all  know  from  Hogarth,  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
from  Ijecky’s  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  that  the  middle 
of  it  was  a  time  of  scandalous  vice,  crime,  debauchery,  and 
coarseness  :  that  Ijondon  was  a  sink  of  corruption  and  licence. 
A  great  improvement  took  place  when  George  III.  came  to  the 
throne  in  1760,  even  before  the  moral  and  religious  revival  of 
the  Quakers  and  the  Methodists.  Much  of  that  revival  was  the 
work  of  Fielding,  who  was  a  precursor  of  John  Howard,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fry,  and  Whitefield. 

It  may  be  thought  a  paradox  that  Fielding  should  be  lauded 
as  a  moralist  and  a  reformer  when  he  is  usually  regarded  as 
having  ruined  himself  by  intemperance.  Mr.  Cross  has  very 
patiently  investigated  this  charge.  Certainly  Henry  Fielding 
was  a  free  liver — ate  and  drank  without  regard  to  health,  and 
was  an  intense  lover  of  enjoyment  inwall  its  forms.  He  was  a 
jovial  man  of  his  time,  and  no  doubt  would  call  Gray  bookish, 
and  Cowper  a  milk-sop.  Walpole,  Congreve,  Addison,  Gibbon, 
Steele,  Fox,  and  W.  Pitt  drank  or  caroused  with  their  fellows, 
and  lived  in  a  society  that  we  should  think  scandalous  and 
indecent.  But  Mr.  Cross  shows  that  Fielding  could  not  have 
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been  a  sot,  that  his  inexhaustible  labours  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  law,  his  immense  learning  and  his  devotion  to  his  public 
duties,  make  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  spent  his  nights 
in  debauchery.  Such  prodigious  work,  in  a  life  of  perpetual 
anxiety,  sorrow,  and  want,  coupled  with  a  reckless  disregard  of 
health  in  his  habits,  would  make  an  end  of  the  strongest  man 
in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

There  is  no  kind  of  evidence  that  Fielding  was  a  gambler  or 
a  rake.  Of  course  his  ideas  of  chastity  were  not  those  of  our 
present  code  of  religion  or  of  morals.  He  evidently  thought  that 
the  free  lives  of  young  men  was  a  matter  for  their  conscience 
and  their  God,  and  not  for  the  interference  of  their  neighbours. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Fielding  ever  wronged  any  woman  ' 
or  was  what  was  then  called  a  rake  and  a  profligate.  At 
eighteen  he  made  desperate  love  to  a  young  lady  of  his  own 
rank.  For  years  he  courted  another  young  lady  living  with  her 
mother,  and  he  married  her  when  he  was  twenty-seven.  There 
is  no  ground  to  doubt  that  he  lived  in  perfect  fidelity  to  her  and 
was  almost  distracted  at  her  death.  He  kept  her  maid  in  his 
household,  and  they  wept  together  over  her  memory.  That  he 
married  this  woman  three  years  afterwards  seems  rather  to 
suggest  virtuous  habits.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  good  wife, 
affectionate  with  all  the  children,  and  “a  very  ugly  woman.” 
He  made  her  his  wife,  for  he  was  a  family  man  and  a  doting 
father.  Had  he  been  a  libertine  he  w'onld  have  done  what  men 
of  his  class  and  time  did,  and  would  have  not  burdened  himself 
with  another  wife  and  more  children.  Both  he  and  his  father 
never  seem  to  have  had  too  many. 

We  must  always  regret  that  Fielding  allowed  himself  to  use, 
and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  foul  language  and  moral  cynicism 
current  in  his  age  and  amongst  the  set  of  theatrical  and  idle 
people  he  lived  with.  It  excludes  his  books  from  the  young  and 
innocent.  But,  as  Coleridge  pointed  out,  the  breezy  coarseness 
of  Fielding  is  less  mischievous  than  the  close  sentimentalism  of 
Bichardson.  Still  there  are  things  in  Fielding  which  for  my 
part  I  condemn  on  grounds  of  art  quite  as  much  as  of  morality. 
The  Modem  Husband  is  simply  disgusting.  So  is  Lady  Bellas- 
ton.  It  is  no  use  for  Fielding  and  his  defenders  to  say  that  such 
things  existed  in  the  smart  world  and  were  even  tolerated  in  it. 
In,  the  first  place,  they  w^ere  not  tolerated  on  the  stage  and  in 
novels,  even  in  that  age  and  in  that  world.  The  Modern  Husband 
play  was  -denounced  again  and  again ;  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
Fielding’s  cousin,  said  he  had  made  Tom  Jones  “a. scoundrel.” 
In  the  next  place,  there  are  things  in  fact  which  are  so  disgusting 
that  they  cannot  be  the  subject  of  Art.  Moralists,  preachers,  and 
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confessors  must  tackle  them,  but  they  are  unfit  for  comedy  and 
romance— Jbhe  business  of  which  is  to  charm,  but  not  to  dis¬ 
gust.  Juvenal  and  Swift  may  denounce  them ;  but  the  stage  and 
the  comic  novel  are  not  the  place  to  represent  unnatural  vice. 
A  husband  selling  his  wife  to  a  rich  adulterer,  and  a  young  man 
selling  himself  to  a  lustful  harridan,  are  not  subjects  for 
comic  art. 

There  is  all  the  difference  between  Tom  Jones  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  being  seduced  by  a  village  trull,  or  Will  Booth,  shut 
up  alone  in  prison  with  a  very  handsome  young  woman  who 
pa.ssionately  flung  herself  on  him,  and  the  case  of  Jones  hiring 
himself  out  to  a  harridan  whose  person  he  must  loathe.  The 
first  is  youthful  w'eakness,  vice  if  you  like,  but  very  real  human 
nature.  The  other  is  a  picture  from  which  we  turn  with  sick¬ 
ness,  and  such  pictures  are  not  dramatic  or  romantic  art. 

In  his  Amelia  Fielding  rather  forsook  the  art  of  romance  by 
his  own  personal  disquisitions  on  morals — actual  sermonising — 
and  also  by  giving  w’ay  to  too  abundant  memories  of  his  immense 
reading.  Certainly  Amelia  contains  a  picture  of  conjugal  love, 
of  the  sublimity  of  a  wife’s  devotion,  of  the  remorse  of  a  husband 
who  felt  he  was  not  worthy  of  her — such  as  is  unsurpassed  in  all 
literature.  When  Fielding  put  as  motto  to  Amelia  the  famous 
lines  : — 

“  felicen  ter  et  amplius 
quos  irrupta  tenet  copulrr,” 

he  was  drawing  on  the  memories  of  his  owrn  first  wife  and  their 
married  happiness.  And  his  earnest  purpose  was  to  show’  the 
world  all  that  love  and  marriage  could  realise  of  beauty  and 
truth.  The  language  of  Allworthy  lecturing  Tom  Jonfes,  the 
vision  of  purity  in  Sophia,  the  saintliness  of  a  wdfe  in  Amelia, 
the  agony  of  remorse  in  Booth,  outweigh  a  thousand  brutalities 
and  the  conventional  cynicism  of  an  age 'of  .social  corruption. 

A  few  words  as  to  Fielding’s  learning  which  Cross  investigates. 
His  books  sold  for  .f365,  nearly  ;£100  more  than  Samuel  John¬ 
son’s  books.  There  w’ere  653  separate  entries  and  some  1,400 
volumes,  “the  largest  working  library  of  the  eighteenth  century,’’ 
also  228  volumes  of  law — practically  all  the  then  current  Reports 
— 34  folio  volumes  of  Statutes  and  Rymer’e  Foedera  in  twenty 
volumes,  all  the  chief  ancient  and  modern  histories,  a  complete 
classical  Library,  and  also  Photius’  Bibliotheca.  He  had  a  great 
library  of  modern  literature,  including  the  Bible  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  with  commentators,  theologians,  and  ser¬ 
mons.  No  doubt  some  educated  men  then,  as  some  modern 
men  now,  collected  fine  libraries.  But  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  Fielding  had  read  his  lx)oks.  He  annotated  many.  He  was 
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a  thorough  master  of  Common  Law  and  Criminal  Law.  His 
Law  essays  are  excellent  and  had  great  influence.  His  writings, 
whether  of  romance,  satire,  or  politics,  abound  with  apt  quota¬ 
tions  and  references  to  all  sorts  of  ancient  and  modem  books, 
and  they  are  used  with  such  skill  and  freshness  that  we  see  they 
come  from  his  own  memory,  not  from  dictionaries.  The  mottoes 
affixed  to  his  plays,  pamphlets,  and  novels  are  all  singularly  apt 
and  worthy  of  attention.  They  usually  exactly  describe  the 
purpose.  What  could  be  better  than  the  motto  of  Tom  Jone4t— 
qui  mores  hominum  multonim  vidit,  or  the  two  mottoes  of 
Amelia — one  the  felices  ter,  the  other  the  famous  lines  of 
Simonides  of  Amorgos  : — 

ywaiKo^  ovB^v  aurjp  Xqf^erai 

€<rd\ij<:  afuivov  oi/hk  pLyiov  KaKfjii. 

I  don’t  know  whence  Fielding  got  this  gnomic  distich,  perhaps 
from-Gruter’s  Collection,  1608,  or  his  Photius,  1744.  I  find  that 
the  mottoes  prefixed  to  his  works  are  :  Horace,  8;  Juvenal,  6; 
Plautus,  9  lines ;  Ovid,  2  ;  Virgil,  2  ;  one  each  of  Phsedrus,  Cicero, 
Simonides,  Martial,  Silius  Italicus.  In  the  books  themselves  the 
quotations  are  innumerable.  Mr.  Cross’s  Bibliography  of 
Fielding’s  writings  occupies  nearly  eighty  pages  of  closely- 
printed  octavos.  I  count  in  it  seventy-one  separate  publications, 
written  during  Fielding’s  life  between  1728  and  1754  (twenty- 
six  years) ;  almost  the  most  prodigious  output  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  unless  it  were  that  of  Voltaire.  Altogether  I  hold  Fielding 
to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  foremost  minds  of  his  age — equal  to 
Johnson  in  learning ;  indeed,  I  think  his  learning  was  of  a  more 
varied  and  deeper  kind  than  that  of  Johnson,  as  his  philosophic 
power  as  a  moralist  was  greater  and  more  humane.  Fielding 
was  a  real  philosopher  as  well  as  a  consummate  wit,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  moralist  who  devoted  his  life  to  cure  society  of  some  of 
its  glaring  vices  and  foibles,  in  pictures  of  human  nature  in  its 
manifold  forms,  of  which  Homer,  Aristophanes,  Cervantes,  and 
Shakespeare  are  the  immortal  interpreters. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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The  railway  strike  may  be  supjwsed  to  have  taught  the  extremists 
of  the  Labour  Unions,  who  have  been  forcing  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thomas  and  the  other  “moderate”  men,  a'-necessary  lesson. 
It  showed  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  community  as 
a  whole  will  “take  it  lying  down.”  The  English  are  a  rather 
careless  peoj)le,  with  a  rooted  distaste  for  systematic  thinking; 
but  they  have  good  neiwes,  a  large  amount  of  individual  practical 
ea|)acity,  and  an  innate  cheerfulness  and  courage.  Such  a  people 
are  not  easily  bullied,  and  any  attempt  to  coerce  them  by 
“frightfulness,”  either  of  the  moral  or  the  military  kind,  has 
always  failed  and  no  doubt  always  will.  The  public  faced  the 
determination  of  the  railway  strikers  to  paralyse  social  and 
industrial  activities  with  perfect  confidence  and  unruffled  good 
humour,  and  were  fortunately  well  supported  by  administrators, 
who  had  foreseen  the  emergency,  and  were  prepared  for  it. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  factor  which  the  strike  leaders  had  not 
apparently  admitted  into  their  calculations ;  they  had  a  very 
imperfect  conception  of  the  immense  progress  of  mechanical 
'transport  during  the  war  years,  and  had  clearly  not  recognised 
that  the  railways  have  lost  much  of  their  importance  as  con¬ 
veyers  of  merchandise  and  food.  It  was  a  revelation  to  them, 
and  to  many  of  us,  to  find  that  all  the  milk  London  needed  for 
its  sustenance  for  several  days  could  be  carried  from  the  country 
by  motor  lorries  and  other  self-propelled  vehicles.  One  result 
of  the  .strike,  and  a  very  beneficial  one,  will  be  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  road  transport.  Arterial  highways  will  he  constructed, 
and  the  older  roads  widened  and  straightened  out,  so  that  the 
chief  towns  and  manufacturing  centres  will  be  linked  up  by 
broad  routes  for  whole  trains  of  motor  waggons  and  heavy  cars 
of  all  kinds,  which  will  carry  a  good  deal  of  the  traffic  that 
now  passes  over  the  railways.  Science  has  not  said  its  last  word 
yet  on  locomotion ,  even  terrestrial  locomotion ;  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  railway  employees  are  foolish  when  they  try 
to  set  up  as  a  privileged  class  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
indispensable.  Nobody  is  indispensable,  not  even  the  trade-union 
working  man. 

The  strike  and  its  results  enabled  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  take  a 
very  strong  tine  against  nationalisation,  and  to  speak  plainly  to 
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the  Labour  deputation,  headed  by  Mr.  Smillie,  which  came  to 
urge  this  scheme  upon  him.  The  Prime  Minister  told  his  visitors 
that  if  the  miners  want  their  industry  nationalised  they  will  have 
to  turn  out  the  present  Cabinet.  The  Labour  leaders  can  resort 
to  “direct  action”  instead,  but  after  their  ex|)eriences  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Another  attempt  to  alter 
the  policy  of  the  Government  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
upon  the  general  public  would  not  be  a  hopeful  enterprise. 
Nationalisation  will  not  be  brought  about  by  this  means;  but  the 
agitation  in  its  favour  will  not  be  abandoned,  though  it  may  be 
expected  to  take  a  more  legitimate  and  constitutional  form.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  end  we  may 
be  driven  to  place  such  great  public  services  as  transport  and 
coal-mining  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  because  they  may  cease 
to  be  profitable  investments  for  private  capital.  If  railways  can 
be  run,  and  collieries  worked,  only  at  a  loss,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  State  must  run  and  w'ork  them  if  they  are  to  be  operated 
at  all.  But  if  they  are  taken  over  it  will  be  in  order  to  promote 
the  convenience  and  general  welfare  of  the  community,  which 
will  certainly  not  allow’  itself  to  be  held  to  ransom  by  the  workers 
in  these  industries  w’henever  they  feel  inclined  to  ask  for  higher 
wages  or  shorter  hours.  The  Sankey  Majority  Report  recom¬ 
mended  (though  that  recommendation  is  ignore<I  by  the  mining 
Labour  politicians)  that  nationalisation  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  strike.  If  railways  and  mines 
become  permanent  State  services,  railwaymen  and  miners  will 
be  State  servants,  amenable  to  discipline,  and  punishable  if  they 
rise  in  rebellion  against  their  employers,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  real  nationalisation,  but  a  kind  of  syndicalism 
or  guild  socialism  that  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Miners’  Union 
w-ants.  They  would  like  to  get  possession  of  the  coal  mines, 
and  advance  their  own  earnings  indefinitely  by  compelling  the 
community  to  take  the  product  at  any  price  the  w’orkers  choose 
to  demand  for  it.  They  forget  that  the  coal,  on  their  ow’n  con¬ 
tention,  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  if  it  is  taken  from  the  “capi¬ 
talists,”  at  whose  expense  the  mines  have  been  developed,  it 
must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  The  Labour  mono- 
polfst  has  no  more  right  to  exploit  the  public  than  the  monopolist 
of  any  other  class. 


History,  as  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  remarked  on  October 
11th,  moves  not  forward,  but  in  circles.  This  observation  is  very 
appositely  supported  by  a  comparison  between  the  German 
filibustering  army  in  Livonia  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Teutonic 
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Knights  in  that  region,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  resemblance  is  in  many 
respects  striking.  The  Teutonic  Knights  were  nominally  a 
religious  order  engaged  in  disseminating  the  truths  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  Letts  and  Slavs.  In  reality  they  were  a 
very  powerful  association  of  military  adventurers,  robbing  and 
nuding  in  the  interests  of  Germany.  “These  crusading  monks,” 
wrote  Morfill,  the  greatest  English  authority  on  Slavonic  history, 
“had  freely  exploited ‘ the  wealth  and  the  valour  of  the  West, 
ostensibly  in  the  cause  of  religion,  really  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  dominion  of  their  own,  which,  as  time  went  on,  lost 
more  and  more  of  its  religious  character,  and  was  now  little  more 
than  a  German  military  forepost,  extending  from  Pomerania  to 
the  Niemen,  which  deliberately  excluded  the  Slavs  from  the  sea, 
and  thrived  at  their  expense.  ...  If  the  Order  had  failed  utterly 
as  a  mission  in  partibus,  it  had  succeeded  in  establishing  on  the 
Baltic  one  of  the  strongest  military  organisations  in  Europe.” 
It  acted  with  a  truly  Prussian  ruthlessness,  treating  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  provinces  like  wild  beasts,  and 
spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel  by  fire,  sw'ord,  and  indis¬ 
criminate  massacre.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  at  a  later  period, 
German  militarism  worked  hand  in  hand  with  German  finance. 
Behind  the  crusading  butchers  of  the  Teutonic  Order  were  the 
merchants  and  shippers  of  the  great  Hansa  confederacy,  bent  on 
exploiting  the  vast  latent  wealth  of  the  Slavonic  plains  and 
steppes.  German  traders  pushed  on  in  the  wake  of  the  armed 
apostles  of  German  culture,  established  their  factories  and  settle¬ 
ments  at  Novgorod,  Riga,  Reval,  Dorpat,  and  other  towns,  and 
prevented  all  rivals  from  interfering  with  their  commercial  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  Muscovite  and  Lithuanian  territories.  The  great 
"heartland,”  as  Mr.  Mackinder  calls  it,  of  the  Euro-Asiatic 
continent  seemed  likely  to  become  a  German  preserve,  and 
Germany,  with  her  sphere  of  influence  extending  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  borders  of  China,  would  have  gained  the  military  and 
mercantile  domination  of  the  world. 


The  project  failed,  partly  because  Germany  fell  into  weakness 
through  internal  dissensions  and  religious  wars,  but  in  the  main 
because  of  the  creation  of  great  and  vigorous  Slavonic  Nation- 
States.  Poland  and  Lithuania,  consolidated  and  unite4  under  a 
succession  of  able  kings,  at  length  overcame  the  Teutonic 
aggressors,  crushed  the  Knights  and  their  Prussian  allies  in  that 
earlier  battle  of  Tannenberg  (1410),  captured  Thorn,  Elbing,  and 
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Danzig,  broke  through  to  the  Baltic,  and  came  into  touch  with 
the  open  routes  of  the  sea  and  Western  civilisation.  Their  rivals 
the  Muscovite  princes,  built  up  a  powerful  and  solid  empire  on 
the  Russian  plains,  and  gradually  acquired  control  of  the  “heart¬ 
land.”  It  is  unfashionable  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  fallen 
Tsardom.  But  it  is  worth  while  remembering  that  the  Russian 
monarchy  saved  Europe,  first,  from  the  constant  inroads  of  the 
Tartar  and  Mongol  hordes  (who  had  swept  into  Silesia  and 
Bohemia  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century),  and,  secondly,  from 
the  still  greater  danger  that  all  the  fullest  Old  World  reservoirs 
of  war  material  and  fighting  men  might  have  been  left  at  the 
disix)sal  of  Germany.  Poland  and  Russia  made  it  impossible 
for  the  mounted  infantry  of  Attila  and  Genghiz  Khan  to  be 
|X)ured  out  uixjn  the  \\’^est,  disciplined  and  organised  by  German 
military  leaders.  Poland  is  re-established ;  but  Russia  is  no 
longer  solid  and  united  under  a  strong  central  monarchy,  and  the 
op|)ortunity  which  Germany  lost  at  the  Renaissance  might  come 
again  if  the  Entente  Pow’ers  were  to  permit  the  Baltic  States 
to  become  the  prey  of  a  new  Teutonic  Knighthood,  with  a  new 
Hanseatic  League  of  bankers,  financiers,  and  exporters  at  work 
behind  them.  Von  der  Goltz’s  freebooters  and  their  “Baltic 
barons  ”  have  a  sinister  likeness  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
me<lia!val  military  Orders. 


Much  may  be  said  against  the  methods  of  the  Old  Diplomacy; 
but  at  any  rate  it  avoided  some  of  the  errors  of  the  New  Diplo¬ 
macy,  which  entrusts  highly  confidential  missions  to  uninstnicted 
amateurs  who  have  had  no  training  in  affairs,  and  are  completely 
ignorant  of  the  countries  to  wiwch  they  may  be  accredited.  One 
such  missioner  was  ^Ir.  W.  C.  Bullitt,  whose  startling  “revela¬ 
tions,”  with  his  attacks  upon  the  leading  Entente  statesmen, 
greatly  interested  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
American  Senate  early  in  September.  Mr.  Bullitt  is  a  brisk 
young  American  journalist,  who  had  somehow  gained  the  ear 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  was  sent  by  the  President  to  report  on  the 
state  of  Russia  and  the  policy  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders.  As 
became  his  nationality  and  his  profession,  Mr.  Bullitt  wasted 
no  time  over  his  embassy.  He  spent  exactly  one  week  in 
Russia.  That  was  quite  long  enough  for  a  real,  hustling,  modem 
newspaper-man  to  learn  all  there  is  to  learn  about  a  country  of 
170  millions  of  people  in  the  throes  of  revolution  and  civil  war, 
even  if  he  has  never  been  in  the  country  before,  and  knows  no 
word  of  its  language.  He  was,  of  course,  not  entirely  unaided. 
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Captain  Pettit,  an  officer  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,  assisted  him ;  also  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  another  American 
journalist,  who  went  to  Russia  in  the  train  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  those  statesmen.  Even  more 
useful  was  a  certain  “Bill”  Shatov,  the  Soviet  Chief  of  Police, 
who  was  another  Bolshevist  recruit  from  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  been  organiser  of  the  notorious  “I.W.W.” — the 
Independent  Workers  of  the  World,  that  criminal  a.ssociation 
which  promoted  sabotage  and  acts  of  violence  in  America  during 
the  war.  Mr.  Bullitt  became  so  friendly  with  Bill  that  he  pas.sed 
one  night,  out  of  the  seven  he  spent  in  Russia,  with  this  exalted 
official  at  the  Opera.  In  fact,  the  Bolshevist  chiefs  were  all  very 
polite  to  their  visitor,  and  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent, 
saying  quite  nice  things  about  the  President,  and  dropping  cloudy 
hints  on  the  “concessions”  which  might  eventually  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
equipped,  instructed,  soothed,  and  fortified,  Mr.  Bullitt  and  his 
assistants  compiled  their  Reports,  in  which  they  did  what  they 
could  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  their  Bolshevist  friends.  They 
find  that  the  Terror  has  disappeared,  and  that  its  effects  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  little  shooting 
and  things  of  that  kind,  but  really  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about. 
Only  5,000  persons  had  been  executed  in  all  Russia — quite  a 
moderate  allowance.  That  some  hundreds  of  workmen  on  strike 
had  been  shot  at  the  Putiloff  Works  is  also  untrue.  It  cannot  be 
true ;  for  the  Chief  of  Police  told  Mr.  Bullitt  it  wasn’t. 


Turning  with  relief  from. these  disagreeable  topics  Mr.  Bullitt 
is  struck  with  tlfe  moral  regeneration  of  Russia  under  the  Soviet 
regime.  “Prostitution  has  disappeared.”  How  does  Mr.  Bullitt 
know?  How  could  he  possibly  know  after  seven  days  in  one 
Russian  city?  But  his  informants  had  assured  him  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  that  was  “good  enough”  for  so  conscientious  an 
inquirer.  “The  policy  of  the  present  Government  has  resulted 
in  eliminating  throughout  Russia,  /  am  told,  this  horrible  out¬ 
growth  of  modern  civilisation.”  Then  this  same  paternal 
(iovernment  is  so  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the 
spread  of  |K)pular  culture  !  “  Thousands  of  new  schools  have  been 
opened  in  all  parts  of  Russia  ” ;  and  it  is  not  all  work  for  the 
happy  Soviet  child.  “The  theatres,  opera,  and  ballet  are  per¬ 
forming  as  in  jx^ace,”  and  “the  children,  like  the  workers,  now 
see  the  operas  too,  the  plays,  the  ballets.”  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  make  up  to  the  childx’en  for  the  lack  of  something  even  more 
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important  to  young  folks  than  ballets — namely,  food.  Of  that 
they  do  not  get  enough  or  nearly  enough ;  for  Mr.  Bullitt  admits’ 
that  every  child  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  “is  suffering  from 
slow  starvation.”  So  are  the  adults.  Of  the  million  inhabitants 
of  Petrograd,  says  Captain  Pettit,  200,000  are  ill,  100,000  in 
hospitals  or  on  sick-beds  at  home,  another  hundred  thousand 
suffering  from  swollen  limbs  and  weakness  but  just  able  to  drag 
themselves , to  the  public  kitchens.  What  food  there  may  be  is 
kept  chiefly  for  the  privileged  orders,  such  as  Government  officials, 
Soviet  soldiers,  and  play-actors,  who  get  three  times  as  much 
bread  as  “the  leisured  classes,”  whose  ration  is  insufficient  to 
support  life.  They  can  buy  more  only  “at  the  risk  of  punish¬ 
ment.”  But,  after  all,  aS  Mr.  Steffens  philosophically  points  out, 
this  is  only  part  of  “the  tragedy  of  transition,”  and  it  was 
“anticipated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,”  including  the 
idealistic  and  scholarly  Lenin.  The  Russian  people,  the  poor 
as  w’ell  as  the  rich,  regard  this  “transition”  with  less  approval 
than  the  indulgent  American  tourists.  Their  minds  are  so  con¬ 
fused,  observes  Mr.  Steffens,  that  they  even  regret  the  fallen 
autocracy.  “They  understood  how  to  work  and  live  under  their 
old  system.  ..  .  .  They  sigh  for  the  old  w’ays.”  It  is  not  the 
capitalists  and  the  intellectuals  only  who  take  this  reactionary 
view.  “The  poor. in  their  hunger  think  how  good  it  w'ould  be  to 
go  down  to  the  market,  and  haggle,  and  bargain  ” — instead  of 
scrambling  for  the  scraps  flung  to  them  from  the  leavings  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Soviet  politicians.  Red  Guards,  and  play-actors! 
“They  did  get  food  then ;  now  it  is  all  gone.”  Starvation  and  a 
shocking  class-tyranny  :  that  is  the  prospect  for  a  Marxianised 
w’orld  such  as  Lenin  and  his  friends  and  admirers  abroad  are 
trying  to  set  up.  Mr.  Bullitt  and  his  assistants  have  done  their 
best  to  repay  the  hospitality  of  their  Bolshevist  hosts;  and  their 
best  is  bad.  Even  these  incompetent,  superficial,  and  flagrantly 
partial  investigators  are  unable  to  conceal  the  cruelty,  distress, 
poverty,  and  utter  disorganisation  which  the  rule  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  gang  has  inflicted  upon  an  industrious  and  kindly,  but  too- 
heljdess  and  submissive,  people. 


A  good  deal  remains  to  be  written  on  what  may  be  called  the 
Natural  History  of  Bolshevism.  The  historian  would  have  to 
point  out  that  the  genus  Bolshevist  includes  two  varieties  or  sub¬ 
species.  There  is  the  social,  and  there  is  the  individual,  Bolshevist. 
The  first  is  a  revolutionary  who  proposes  to  remodel  society  on 
Marxian  lines  by  the  collective  action  of  a  group,  body,  br  class 
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who  will  seize  power  and  compel  all  other  persons  to  conform  to 
their  ideas.  This  is  the  creed  of  violence  accepted  by  Sorel  and 
his  school  in  France,  and  by  “direct  action”  Labour  extremists 
in  this  country.  But  there  is,  and  has  alw’ays  been,  another  kind 
of  Bolshevist,  though  he  is  not  called  by  that  name,  or  by  any 
other  name  but  that  of  a  criminal.  He  is  the  individual  who 
adopts  “direct  action  ”  on  his  own  account,  and,  without  waiting 
for  any  general  revolution  or  transformation,  proceeds  to  redress 
his  grievances  against  society  and  the  law  by  his  own  efforts,  that 
is,  by  theft,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  or  murder.  The 
“idealist”  of  the  new  dispensation  likes  this  kind  of  reformer  no 
more  than  the  academic  revolutionist  of  the  library  and  the  plat¬ 
form  loves  his  ally  who  enforces  his  doctrines  in  a  trade  dispute 
by  assaults  on  life  and  proi)erty.  But  the  two  elements  are  being 
interfused  everywhere.  In  Bus.sia  the  union  is  complete,  and  the 
criminal  contingent  is  thrusting  out  the  other.  Thus  the  man 
Peters,  now  reported  to  be  dead,  was  unquestionably  concerned 
in  a  series  of  robberies  and  murders  in  London  some  years  ago, 
though  he  escaped  punishment  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  evidence 
submitted  at  his  trial.  This  disciple  of  Bolshevism  in  prac¬ 
tice  was  Chief  Soviet  Commissary  in  Moscow,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  carried  on  a  perfect  orgy  of  homicide  and  torture. 
The  professional  criminal  usually  finds  his  opportunity  in  times 
of  social  upheaval ;  but  never  has  he  had  such  magnificent  scope 
for  his  energies  as  in  revolutionised  Russia. 


On  this  point  interesting  testimony  has  been  given,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Timeft  of  October  10th,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McGillivray,  who  has 
lived  many  years  in  Harbin,  and  was  in  that  city  during  thsk 
Revolution  and  the  Bolshevist  regime.  He  is  a  first-hand 
witness,  w’ho  speaks  the  Russian  language  fluently,  and  has 
studied  at  a  Russian  university.  He  asks  any  British  working 
man  who  may  be  interested  in  Bolshevism  to  recall  the  horrible 
massacres  by  the  Red  Guard  at  Blagoveschensk,  and  to  note  that 
this  remarkable  military  force  wras  composed  of  70  per  cent,  of 
convicts.  He  also  gives  an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  local  Soviet.  If  his  state¬ 
ment  is  correct,  eleven  of  the  twelve  members  of  this  governing 
committee  were  crinjiiials  who  had  been  in  prison.  Three  or  four 
of  them  had  been  sentenced  fo  hard  labour  for  robbery  ;  three  had 
“done  time  ”  for  another  kind  of  “criminal  offence,”  one  of  these 
being  the  Commissioner  of  Education ;  the  President  of  the 
Committee  had  traded  in  counterfeit  coins,  and  the  Alimentation 
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Commissioner  had  been  found  guilty  of  embezzlement.  The  only 
non-criminal  was  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  who  is 
described  as  an  illiterate  peasant.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Cabinet  of 
gaol-birds.  The  dregs  of  society  have  come  to  the  surface,  as  they 
will  anywhere  when  the  ordered  fabric  of  civilisation,  built  up 
painfully  on  respect  for  law  and  personal  rights,  is  broken  up. 


No  one  who  appreciates  good  literature  and  sound  criticism  will 
deny  that  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  well  earned  the  testimonial 
presented  to  him  on  his  seventieth  birthday  by  a  great  company 
of  those  who  have  won  distinction  in  letters  and  public  life.  For 
half  a  century  Mr.  Gosse  has  laboured,  with  untiring  industry  and 
single-minded  devotion,  at  his  vocation  of  ix)et,  critic,  essayist,  and 
literary  biographer,  though  during  a  large  part  of  the  time  much 
of  his  energy  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  administrative  and  official 
duties  as  well.  In  the  midst  of  his  preoccupations  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  House  of  lairds  he  has  found  time  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  literary  work,  and  it  has  been  good  work,  full  of  thought, 
learning,  humanity,  and  insight.  Lord  Crewe,  who  wrote  the  ad¬ 
dress  presented  to  Mr.  Gosse,  describes  him  rightly  as  a  "sane  and 
manly  critic,  the  master  of  a  prose  style  where  curiosa  felicitas 
never  verges  on*  the  bounds  of  preciosity.  Alone  among  British 
writers,”  it  is  added,  "you  have  with  equal  certainty  penetrated 
the  inner  mind  of  the  Latin  race,  and  have  apprehende<l  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  poetry  and  the  drama  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.” 
This  gives  a  hint  of  the  breadth  and  range  of  Mr.  Gosse’ s  literary 
sympathies.  He  is  the  most  catholic  and  comprehending  of  our 
critics,  intent  upon  recognising  artistic  merit — so  long  as  it  be 
genuine — wherever  and  whenever  he  finds  it,  and  anxious  always 
to  reveal  the  man'  behind  the  book,  the  mind  that  guides,  or  the 
soul  that  animates  the  pen.  He  is  profoundly  interested  in 
personality,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  his  portraits  of  men  and 
women  he  has  known  are  as  vital,  as  balanced,  and  as  sincere  as 
his  studies  of  those  he  has  touched  only  through  the  printed  page. 


There  are  some  excellent  examples  of  such  character-drawing 
in  the  volume  of  essays.  Some  Diversions  of  a  Man  of  Liters 
(Heinemann),  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  lately  published.  His  "Three 
Experiments  in  Portraiture  ”  are  a  shining  example  to  the  writers 
of  an  age  in  which  biographical  triviality  competes  with  bio¬ 
graphical  dullness.  They  steer  the  happy  middle  course  between 
the  "gossipy”  notice  which  tells  you  what  the  great  man  ate  for 
breakfast,  and  the  fulsome,  full-dress  memoir  which  leaves  him 
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without  a  redeeming  weakness.  Mr.  Gosse  describes  Lord 
Cromer,  Jjord  Itedesdale,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  with  all  the 
frankness  of  intimacy,  and  he  gives  us  a  sufficient  number  of 
personal  details ;  but  his  main  purpose  is  to  explain  these  three 
distinguished  people,  and  to  reveal  and  analyse  the  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  and  emotional  content  of  their  natures.  It  is  all  done 
^  with  the  writer’s  accustomed  ease  of  style  and  urbane  humour, 

iand  is  therefore  full  of  interest  and  charm. 

Critics  usually  begin  as  advanced  lladicals  and  end  as  hard¬ 
shell  Tories.  Tf  they  are  open-minded  and  alert,  they  are  inclined 
I  •  to  be  in  front  of  their  contemiwraries  when  they  are  young  and 
■  behind  them  when  they  grow  old.  Intelligent  youth  revolts 

I  against  the  conventional  rules  and  sets  up  standards  of  its  own; 

i  age  is  too  apt  to  turn  into  rigid  laws  and  norms  of  conduct  the 
crystallised  results  of  its  own  earlier  rebellion.  Mr.  Gosse,  who 
y  reminds  us -that  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed — “like  a  cloud, 

I  like  a  dream  ” — since  first  he  signed  his  name  in  print  to  a  critical 

1  essay,  might  be  excused  for  clinging  too  closely  to  the  past,  and 
r  displaying  an  excessive  regard  for  the  great  names,  and  the  great 

ideas,  of  the  Victorian  age.  In  many  ways  he  is  still  a  Victorian, 
one  of  the  veterans  of  a  famous,  and  now  mostly  extinct,  army, 
i  As  a  young  warrior  he  fought  u^wn  the  windy  plains  of  Troy,  and 
watched  Achilles  in  his  wrath,  and  heard  the  brazen  spear  of 
.\jax  whistle  alx)ve  his  head.  But  if  the  heroes  are  still  heroic 
figures  to  him,  he  has  his  eye  on  their  successors  also,  and 
;|  is  eager  to  discern  their  valour  and  their  skill,  though  they  do 

=  not  wield  the  old  weapons  or  do  not  wield  them  in  the  old  manner. 

)  It  is  not  the  least  of  his  services  to  sound  criticism  that  he  links 

!  together  two  generations,  or  perhaps  three  :  the  generation  in 

(which  Tennyson,  and  Brownings  and  Froude,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens  reigned ;  the  generation  which  wit- 
*1  nessed  the  revolt  of  Swinburne  and  Hardy,  and  Wilde  and  Pater, 

M  and  the  rise  of  Kipling,  Wells,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  all  hs  jeunes 

!  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  who  are  now  themselves  grown,  or 

I  growing,  a  little  obsolescent ;  and  then  this  latest  generation  of 

the  twentieth  century,  which  in  its  exuberant  prime  haughtily 
repudiates  the  traditions  and  the  influence  of  its  immediate,  and 
'its' more  remote,  predecessors.  Mr.  Gosse  has  his  sympathies 
active  for  all  these  groups,  and  can  see  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  each.*  He  understands  the  revolt  of  our  younger 
1  ix)ets  against  the  sugared  sweetness  of  Tennyson  and  the  jewelled 
■;  line  of  Swinburne,  and  does  not,  with  some  other  of  the  older 
I, 
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critics,  dismiss  the  new  harmonies,  and  the  riotous,  pulsing,  antino- 
mianism,  of  recent  versifiers  as  mere  eccentricity  and  barbarism. 
There  is  a  New  Spirit  working  on  our  literature  as  on  our  life; 
and  it  is  a  rather  foolish  conservatism  which  refuses  to  consider 
it  seriously  because,  in  the  fermenting  energy  of  its  self-expres¬ 
sion,  it  is  seeking  new  forms  and  will  not  pour  itself  into  the 
moulds  worn  thin  by  time  and  use.  To  some  of-us,  indeed,  much' 
of  the  New  Verse  may  seem  cacophonous,  just  as  the  New  Music 
seems  discordant,  and  the  New  Painting  mere  crude  and  blatant 
ugliness.  But  let  us  be  circumspect ;  let  us  remember  that  there 
were  highly  trained  and  accomplished  critics  who  found  no  beauty 
in  Keats  and  no  meaning  in  Wordsworth,  who  scoffed  at  Swin¬ 
burne,  and  were  merely  bored  by  Browning.  Time  bath  its 
strange  revenges.  Thirty  years  hence  they  may  be  erecting 
memorials  to  the  inventor  of  rag-time,  and  statues  to  the 
Futurists. 


Truly  the  aesthetic  standards  of  one  age  are  not  those  of 
another ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  there  are  any 
intrinsic  standards  at  all,  whether  there  is  any  permanent  ele¬ 
ment  of  beauty  in  art  and  poetry,  whether  there  is  any  principle 
of  taste,  or  anything  but  a  fashion,  which  is,  and  must  be,  as 
variable  as  other  fashions.  If  there  are  no  real  laws  or  accepted 
canons  of  excellence  but  only  an  illusion,  framed  to  suit  the 
moods  of  the  moment,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  worshipped  idol 
of  one  generation  burnt  with  contumely  in  the  market-place  by 
the  next.  This  is  precisely  w’hat  does  happen.  Those  of  us  who 
carry  our  memory  back  well  down  into  the  third  quarter  of  the 
last  century  find  the  gods  and  the  demi-gods  of  our  youth  treated 
with  disconcerting  irreverence.  Tennyson,  whom  we  knew  by 
heart,  is  tossed  aside  with  undisguised  contempt;  Browming,  that 
dark  and  difficult  bard  whom  we  puzzled  over  in  our  societies, 
is  dismissed  as  banal  and  obvious ;  Swinburne  is  a  mere  word- 
jingler,  just  a  literary  conjurer  who  can  keep  half  a  dozen 
glittering  balls  spinning  at  once  with  a  sleight  of  hand  not  w’orth 
following.  Mr.  Gosse,  who  discusses  the  Y^ubject  in  his  prefatory 
essay,  “On  Fluctuations  of  Taste,”  refers  us  to  other  reversals 
of  opinion  equally  remarkable.  One  of  the  most  startling  cases 
is  that  of  Sully-Prudhomme.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  without 
a  rival  as  the  favourite  living  poet  of  France.  His  eminence  was 
unchallenged.  The  great  writers  as  well  as  the  great  public  took 
him  to  their  hearts.  Critics,  differing  from  one  another  as  widely 
as  Sainte-Beuve  and  Th^ophile  Gautier,  united  in  his  praise. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  Bninetifere,  Gaston  Paris,  Anatole  France,  and 
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even  that  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Paul  Verlaine,  placed  Sully- 
Pnidhomme  high  among  the  sweetest  masters  of  PYench  song. 
If  any  reputation  seemed  established  it  was  his,  and  now — Mr. 
Gosse  tells  us  that  the  glory  has  departed.  Contemporary  criti¬ 
cism  has  no  word  to  say  for  Sully-Prudhomme.  His  verses  are 
“balderdash”;  it  was  a  “social  crime”  to  impose  such  stuff  on 
the  public !  The  pieces  accepted  with  acclamation  by  the  judges 
of  one  generation  are  hooted  out  of  court  by  the  next. 


Such  are  the  revolutionary,  the  unaccountable,  mutations  of 
literary  taste.  Are  they  as  irrational  and  inexplicable  as  the 
impulses  which  cause  us  to  admire  crinolines  and  ringlets  at  one 
time  and  short  skirts  and  cropped  hair  at  another?  Mr.  Gosse 
touches  the  problem  in  his  essay,  but  does  not  resolve  it.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  insoluble.  At  any  rate,  we  must  all  feel  that  criticism 
is  by  no  means  an  exact  science,  and  that  its  canons,  such  as 
they  are,  have  only  a  temporary  and  local  application.  Its  most 
admired  professors  are  at  odds  with  one  another  from  year  to 
year.  There  was  a  period  when  they  insisted  that  we  were  to 
regard  Pope  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets.  We  have 
dutifully  abandoned  Pope  long  ago  (though  some  of  us  still  have 
a  certain  shame-faced  affection  for  him),  and  have,  I  suppose, 
•dropped  Scott  and  Byron  as  well.  But  what  of  Wordsworth? 
When  I  was  at  school  and  college  it  was  the  hall-mark  of  culture 
to  believe  in  Wordsw'orth,  to  find,  even  amid  the  longueurs  of  the 
Excursion,  which  were  reluctantly  admitted,  a  reservoir  of 
powerful  thought  and  profound  meaning.  And  the  clever  people 
of  this  day  tell  us  that  he  had  “  a  genteel  third-rate  mind  ” !  It 
is  not  merely  the  flippant  and  the  frivolous  who  disturb  us  with 
these  iconoclasms,  any  more  than  it  was  only  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  who  wrote  dowm  Keats  and  ignored  Shelley.  The  ver¬ 
dicts  were  sometimes  those  of  real  scholars  and  serious  students 
of  literature. 


So  it  is  still.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  besides  being  a  delightful 
poet,  is  a  critic  of  wide  learning,  intense  earnestness,  and  a 
sincerity  which  cannot  be  questioned.  In  his  *  New  Study  of 
English  Poetry  (Constable,  1917)  there  is  an  essay  on  Milton, 
which  I  read  the  other  day  with  a  feeling  that  the  foundations 
of  my  aesthetic  world  were  shaking  under  my  feet.  It  is  not  only 
the  empires  that  are  collapsing,  the  oldest  political  institutions 
that  are  endangered.  Beputations,  that  might  seem  as  firmly 
set  as  the  thrones  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs 
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five  years  ago,'  are  torpedoed  and  mined.  I  had  thought  that  if 
there  was  one  writer  of  English  whose  j^sition  was  beyond 
challenge,  that  writer  was  John  Milton.  But  Sir  Henry  Newbolt 
does  more' than  challenge  it.  He  admires  the  Milton  of  Comm, 
Lycidas,  II  Pemcroso,  and  L'AUeyro;  but  the  Milton  of  Paradise 
Lost  he  does  not  admire,  and  warns  the  reader  that  he  need  feel 
I'.imself  under  no  obligation  to  do  so  either.  He  is  not  to  place 
Milton  among  the  great  epic  poets,  nor  need  he  constrain  himself 
to  call  Paradise  Lost  “very  fine,”  because  it  is  not  very  fine.  It 
is  all  about  “a  sham  world  jx^opled  with  phantoms  from 
Nowhere”;  whereas  what  we  “ask  of  the  iK)et  to-day”  is  that 
“he  shall  make  for  us  a  new  world  out  of  the  fragments  of  earth." 
The  real  great  jwets,  like  Homer  and  Mr.  William  Morris,  have 
so  drawn  human  life  that  we  see  it  to  be  finer  than  we  knew ; 
but  Milton  “has  so  drawn  angelic  life  that  we  find  it  more  absurd 
than  we  could  have  imagined  it.”  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning!  Milton  is  not  only 
dead  but  damned,  and  the  latest  criticism  assures  us  that  it  is 
rather  to  our  credit  to  find  him  dull,  and  acrid,  and  heavy. 
But  if  anybody  had  said  that  fifty  years  ago ! 


.\nd  what  are  you  to  think  if  you  happen  not  to  find  Milton 
so  dull  that  it  is  a^ penance  to  read  him,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  can 
turn  again  and  again  with  ever  new  enjoyment  to  his  pages, 
and  gain  a  solace  which  does  not  wane  from  what,  in  your  old- 
fashioned  way,  you  call  the  organ  music  of  his  ver.se,  the  varied 
beat  and  rhythm  of  his  majestic  phrasing?  What  if  you  find 
Satan  as  interesting  as  the  Vikings  and  Volsungs,  and  somewhat 
more  human?  Must  the  simple  layman,  who  “likes  ix)etry”  in 
his  Philistine  fashion,  but  is  no  expert  judge — must  he  take  his 
rebuke  with  humility,  and  repent  him  of  his  errors?  Or  may  he 
console  himself  by  reflecting  on  those  strange  variations  of  critical 
opinion- which  have  been  noticed,  and  conclude  that,  as  the 
authorities  differ  so  widely  among  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his  owp  fancy  and  choose  for  himself? 
It  is  perhaps  the  better  way  to  love  our  ]wets,  as  true  lovers 
should,  not  because  others,  it  may  be  wiser  and  more  learned 
than  ourselves,  call  them  beautiful,  but — because  we  love  them. 


There  are  some  suggestive  notes  on  another  as|ieet  of  the 
subject  in  Currents  and  Eddies  in  the  English  Pomantic  Genera¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Pierce,  published  hy  the  Yale  I  niver- 
sity  Press.  Dr.  Pierce,  who  is  an  Assi.sfant  Professor  of  English 
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at  Yale,  shows  that  few  of  the  greater  writers  of  the  i)eriod  he 
examines  were  among  the  “best  sellers”  of  their  time.  Byron,  I 
suppose,  was,  and  so  of  course  was  Scott ;  but  the  others  were  com¬ 
pletely  eclipsed  by  authors  who  have  long  settled  into  obscurity 
or  oblivion.  The  judicious  public,  with  some  of  the  finest  poets 
to  choose  from,  preferred  the  fluent  mediocrity  of  Lfctitia  Landon, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Eliza  Cook,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  “whose 
little  fourteen-line  sheaves  of  lacrymosity  ran  through  nine  edi¬ 
tions.”.  Another  meritorious  mediocrity  who  had  a  great  vogue  was 
the  Beverend  William  Lisle  Bowles,  D.D.  That  worthy  divine 
and  (juite  res{>ectable  versifier  was  forgotten  long  before  he  passed 
away  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  in  1850.  Half  a  century  before 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  scaled  the  topmost  heights  of  Par 
nassus,  and  his  claims  were  conceded  not  merely  by  the  super¬ 
ficial  general  reader,  but  by  some  of  the  best  intellects  among  his 
contemporaries.  Coleridge,  for  example,  thought  that  to  question 
the  divine  genius  of  Bowles  was  akin  to  blasphemy !  And  if 
Coleridge  did  not  know  the  difference  between  real  poetry  and 
smooth  versification,  who  should  have  known? 


One  wonders  how  many  similar  mistakes  our  present  critics  are 
making?  As  for  the  public  and  the  “best  sellers,”  it  is  the  old  story. 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt  assures  us  that  we  have  now  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  among  us  a  number  of  poets  of  the  highest  gifts  and  the 
most  consummate  technical  accomplishment.  But  does  the 
general  reader  in  any  of  the  English-speaking  countries  rush  to 
purchase  the  works  of  these  artists?  I  hardly  think  so;  but  I 
know  that  the  American  public  buys  up  the  volumes  of  Mrs.  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  as  fast  as  that  sedulous  poetess  can  produce 
them,  and  that  in  England  Bees  in  Amber  and  The  King's 
Hightvaij  go  off  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Fine  and  finished 
literary  achievement,  and  the  popularity  which  makes  money,, 
are  as  far  apart  to-day  as  ever  they  were.  The  signatories 
to  that  .\ddress  to  ]Mr.  Gosse  included,  with  a  few’  excep¬ 
tions,  -  the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  men  and 
women  of  letters.  They  were  all  there,  the  poets,  novelists,  his¬ 
torians,  essayists,  critics,  scholars.  It  might  be  impertinent, 
hut  would  be  instructive,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  authors 
have  found  literature  a  lucrative,  or  even  a  reasonably  profitable, 
imrsuit.  Some  half-dozen  members  of  the  company — a  dramatist 
or  two,  and  three  or  four  of  the  novelists — have  done  extremely 
well.  But  of  the  rest,  how  many  have  earned  a  competence, 
or  a  living  wage,  by  their  pen?  How  many  could  have 
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afforded  to  write  books  if  they  had  not  been  professors,  civil 
servants,  journalists,  lawyers,  doctors,  men  of  business,  or  men 
of  wealth?  But  outside  this  select  circle  there  exists  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  the  serious  critics  ignore, 
but  whose  works  the  great  public  buys.  Their  names  are  familiar 
ill  tens  of  thousands  of  households  where  those  of  most  of 
Mr.  Gosse’s  testimonialists  are  unknown;  their  books  run  into 
numerous  editions ;  they  carry  weight  with  the  literary  and  quasi¬ 
literary  middlemen,  the  publishers,  the  theatrical  managers,  the 
cinema  producers;  and  their  exertions  do  not  go  unrewarded. 
Some  of  them  earn  incomes  which  would  be  deemed  respectable 
if  they  were  stockbrokers,  successful  barristers,  or  retail  trades¬ 
men.  Between  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  of  letters  there 
is  a  great  gulf,  which  yawns  more  widely  than  ever  to-day ;  and 
the  economic  advantage  is  with  the  democracy. 


Sidney  Low. 


the  need  of  BRITISH  INSTITUTES  IN  SOUTHERN 
AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 


I 

With  the  ratitication  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  Great  War 
in  three  elements  ends ;  but  the  perpetual  conflict  in  that  fourth 
element,  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  spirit  of  the  nations,  merely 
enters  -upon  another  phase.  Germany,  although  morally  bank¬ 
rupt  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  seeks  now  to  throw  the  guilt  of 
the  great  crime  ujwn  her  old  Ally,  Austria,  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  by  the  incompetence  of  her  rulers  and  the  insidious 
craft  of  her  arch-enemy,  England,  she  was  dragged  into  the  field, 
where,  attacked  by  the  whole  world,  she  defended  herself  with  a 
heroism,  a  discipline  and  a  genius  for  organisation  unparalleled 
in  history.  Bulgaria  throws  the  blame  of  her  treachery  upon  her 
late  rulers  and,  reiterating  her  ethnological  claims  to  Greek  and 
Serbian  territory,  watches  for  a  division  between  her  enemies  in 
order  to  reassert  herself  in  arms.  Turkey,  confronted  by  a  virtual 
death-sentence  in  expiation  of  her  crimes  of  centuries,  rehes 
upon  the  influence  of  her  Indian  co-religionists,  our  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  to  ensure  an  indefinite  reprieve.  The  Russian  Bolshevik 
suborned  by  Germany,  still  fights  in  the  open,  while  secretly 
striving  to  sap  the  foundations  of  society  by  the  dissemination  of 
his  subversive  doctrines  among  the  proletariat  of  the  impoverished 
nations.  The  Chauvinist  Press  throughout  the  world,  its  powers 
enormously  enhanced  during  the  war  by  the  part  it  has  necessarily 
played  in  stimulating  national  feeling,  still  fans  the  flames  of 
narrow'  pride  and  jealousy.  The  world  is  yet  far  from  peace. 

Now  as  all  these  conflicting  currents  of  feeling  issue  from  a 
thousand  printing-presses  to  build  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
nations  those  varying  forms  of  “the  emotion  of  the  ideal  ”  wherein 
Prof.  Kidd  finds  “the  chief  human  organ  of  the  Science  of 
Power,”  and  the  transmitting  agent  of  the  “cultural  inheritance  ” 
of  each  “social  integration,”  is  it  not  well  to  ask  what  action 
England,  as  one  of  the  chief  protagonists,  is  taking  in  this  per¬ 
petual  strife?  We  know  that  our  enemies  are  at  work  with 
their  usual  ability  and  pertinacity,  and  that  our  Allies,  the  French, 
are  setting  forth  the  great  Latin  ideal  with  eloquence  and  charm. 
But  have  we  English-speaking  peoples,  raling  a  third  part  of  the 
globe,  no  point  of  view  to  set  before  the  distracted  world  of  unde¬ 
veloped  nations,  or  is  it  lack  of  means  or  opportunity  that  deters 
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US  from  timely  effort?  At  least  we  cannot  plead  absence  of 
invitation. 

In  summing  up  the  net  results  of  the  war  there  is  one  item 
which  we  English,  as  a  comparatively  modest  and  self-criticising 
people,  are  hardly  likely  to  take  sufficiently  into  account,  and 
that  is  the  immense  gain  in  prestige  which  we  have  undoubtedly 
acquired  in  the  eyes  of  certain  relatively  poor,  but  essentially 
martial  races,  since  being  previously  known  to  them  only  as  a 
“nation  of  shopkeepers,”  w'e  have  at  the  great  crisis  shown 
ourselves  to  be  also  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Without  knowledge 
how’  the  English  were  regarded  in  South-Eastern  Europe  in  the 
days  before  the  war,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  British  public  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  change  to-day.  If  formerly  the  English  were  known 
chiefly  as  the  model  of  free  peoples,  the  champions  of  small  races 
o|)pressed  by  the  Austrians  or  the  Turk,  the  sportsmen,  inventors 
of  football,  which  is  played  every  where,,  the  honest  dealers,  who, 
unlike  the  German,  consider  the  advantage  of  their  client  as  well 
as  their  own  gain,  the  expensive  but  sound  w'orkmen,  producers 
of  durable  goods,  in  contrast  to  the  hawkers  of  inferior  imitations, 
— to-day  there  is  added  the  one  title  lacking  for  entire  respect  and 
admiration — that  of  a  great  military  people,  and  the  prestige 
of  England  stands  in  consequence  where  it  has  never  stood 
before. 

Moreover,  the  British  soldier,  officer  or  private,  has  displayed 
in  personal  and  official  conduct  all  those  qualities  which  as  a 
statesman,  workman  or  dealer  he  has  showm  by  his  laws  and 
policy,  his  contracts  and  his  workmanship,  and  hereby  he  has 
gained  over  his  Allies.  His  administration  has  been  distinguished 
especially  by  an  absence  of  bureaucratic  obstruction  or  militarist 
arrogance,  by  an  unimpeachable  integrity,  humane  consideration 
and  ready  helpfulness,  while  in  personal  contact  he  has  proved 
kinder,  more  honest,  courteous,  helpful  and  resourceful  than  other 
Allied  soldiers. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Balkan  Army  as  an  example.  No  one  in 
Salonika  will  forget  the  services  that  the  British  soldier  rendered 
to  the  population  on  the  night  of  the  great  fire ;  how'  he  carried 
the  sick  and  aged  from  the  burning  houses ;  how  he  transixirted 
thousands  of  families  with  their  goods  and  furniture  in  lorries 
to  places  of  safety  outside  the  town,  without  robbing  those  he 
rescued.  Of  all  the  Allied  soldiery  the  British  alone  were  not 
accused  of  plundering  or  raping,  or  even  of  indulging  to  excess 
in  the  liquor  which  on  that  tremendous  night  was  flowing  free  at 
every  rifled  caf^.  .  No  Serb  surely  will  forget  the  work  that  the 
British  women  did  for  his  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  soup-kitchens, 
and  canteens,  established  and  maintained  for  his  benefit.  The 
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spectacle  of  English  ladies  courageously  and  indefatigably  driving 
their  Ford*  vans  over  the  almost  impassable  Balkan  roads  for  the 
assistance  of  his  countryman  was  for  him  too  strange  and  yet  too 
common  not  to  leave  a  permanent  impression.  The  coolness  of 
the  British  officer  fox-hunting,  and  of  the  British  Tommy  pla3dng 
football  between  the  wire  entanglements  in  “No  Man’s  Land,’’ 
upon  the  Struma,  indifferent  to  the  jwssibility  at  any  moment  of 
becoming  a  target  for  his  shells,  immensely  impressed  the  Bulgar, 
who  showed  his  appreciation  of  this  sportsman-like  confidence  in 
his  sportsmanship  by  refraining  from  firing.  The  defeated 
enemy’s  trust  in  the  British  sense  of  justice  was  the  constant 
theme  of  every  leading  article  in  Bulgarian  newspapers  after  the 
Armistice,  and  the  old  regard  for  England  in  Bulgarian  sentiment 
rapidly  and  sincerely  revived.  Scores  of  Bulgarians  declared  to 
British  officers  their  desire  that  England  should  henceforth  occupy 
in  Bulgaria  the  position  held  until  recently  by  the  ubiquitous 
German ;  should  supply  directors  for  her  industries  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  her  resources  :  and  this  was  said  not  only  in 
the  capital,  but  also  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  Serbs,  Bul- 
gars,  and  Macedonians  alike  are  looking  to  England  for  guidance 
and  support.  Over  all  those  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  affection  and  respect  of  the 
various  populations  towards  England  and  all  that  is  English  is  an 
invitation  for  our  country  to  lead,  guide,  to  educate  in  English 
ideals  of  life  and  government,  to  bind  these  young  nations  morally 
to  England,  and  to  save  them  from  falling  back  as  victims  of  their 
own  internecine  rivalries,  or  of  insidious  Teuton  intrigue — an 
invitation,  surely,  which  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  neglect. 

Of  the  Balkans  I  speak  from  personal  experience  ;  the  newspaper 
reports  from  other  countries  tell  us  the  same  tale.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  landing  of  stores  at  Odessa  we  read  that  the  British  soldiers 
were  received  with  flowers  and  acclamation  by  the  populace ;  the 
Morning  Post  correspondent  concludes  his  account  of  his  won¬ 
derful  visit  to  Kieff  by  aeroplane  with  the  statement  that  “hatred 
of  Germany  and  respect  for  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  message 
that  the  long-beleaguered  city  had  to  send  to  the  world.” 

From  Italy  the  invitation  is  at  once  so  cordial  and  insistent, 
and  the  attempt  to  meet  the  need,  at  least  at  Florence,  is  so 
admirable  and  successful  that  it  will  furnish  us  with  the  example 
of  what  we  best  may  do.  And  what  is  wanted  in  Italy  and  the 
Balkans  is  doubtless  no  less  necessary  for  Jugo-Slavia,  the 
Fkraine,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  and  other  new  and  impression¬ 
able  States. 
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The  next  question,  then,  is  to  consider  what  nie^is  for  the 
diffusion  of  English  ideals  and  English  teaching  could  be  most 
effectively  adopted.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Sofia,  where  I  was 
stationed  with  the  Allied  troops  of  occupation  from  last  Novem¬ 
ber  until  July,  wdth  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  educational 
and  social  conditions  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 

When  we  arrived  the  towm  was  full  of  German  books  and 
almost  every  educated  person  spoke  and  read  German.  German 
culture  and  German  ideals  were  for  most  Bulgarians  their  only 
conception  of  European  civilisation.  History,  art,  literature, 
drama,  were  widely  studied  with  characteristic  earnestness  for 
self-improvement  ;  but  German  text-books  were  used  almost 
exclusively.  Nevertheless,  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  closer 
acquaintance  with  German  militarism  during  the  previous  two  or 
three  years  had  caused  the  great  majority  of  Bulgarians  to  loathe 
the  arrogance  of  the  German  soldiery,  while  the  prestige  of  the 
German  system  had  collapsed  with  its  defeat. 

The  French  staff  immediately  set  about  importing  into  the 
country  French  literature  with  French  ideals.  A  Hachette 
library  was  established  and  the  Bulgarian  branch  of  the  "Alliance 
Frangaise  ”  was  revived,  under  whose  auspices  an  excellent  review 
w'as  founded  and  lectures  in  French  upon  the  French  language 
and  literature  were  given  periodically.  Judging  by  the  few  that 
I  attended,  these  lectures  were  extremely  popular.  They  were 
held  in  the  great  concert  hall  of  the  Bulgarian  Officers’  Club, 
which  was  crowded  with  all  the  best-known  people  of  Sofia. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  “English-Speaking  League”  of  Sofia 
was  resuscitated  by  Bulgarian  initiative.  At  its  first  meeting, 
I  am  told,  there ‘Were  present  only  some  four  or  five  Bulgarian 
ladies,  but  undaunted  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  these 
apostles  of  English  culture  resolved  to  hire  a  fair-sized  house  as  a 
meeting-place  of  the  League  and  to  announce  in  the  newspapers 
the  next  meeting  for  a  fortnight  later. 

This  time  there  were,  I  suppose,  about  a  hundred  people,  all 
conversing  together  in  English,  the  great  majority  being  old 
pupils  of  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople.  They  were  all 
immensely  keen  on  making  the  League  a  success.  They  agreed 
that  the  first  requisite  was  a  library  of  English  books — literature, 
history,  and  the  best  fiction.  They  agreed  that  there  ought  to 
be  courses  of  lessons  in  English  and  lectures  on  the  British 
Empire  and  on  English  life  and  literature.  They  thought  that 
the  institute  should  be  modelled  on  the  "Alliance  Frangaise, 
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and  were  sure  that  the  similar  German  societies  would  be  re¬ 
opened  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Surely,  if  such  is  the  desire  of  Sofia,  the  capital  of  a  defeated 
enemy,  to  know  more  of  England,  that  of  our  Allies  in  Belgrade, 
Athens,  Bukarest  and  Salonika  can  be  no  less  great.  In  the 
English-speaking  Tjeague  of  Sofia  we  have  an  example  of  a 
British  Institute  in  embryo ;  Italy  will  afford  us  a  pattern  of 
what  a  small  subsidy  with  careful  organisation  and  goodwill  may 
achieve. 

Tn  Italy  during  the  war,  for  the  pur]X)se  of  combating  German 
calumny  and  cementing  the  alliance,  a  vast  quantity  of  illustrated 
papers  with  other  printed  matter  w’ere  distributed  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Ministry  of  Propaganda.  But  by  far  the  most  useful, 
as  well  as  the  most  dignified  work  of  this  kind,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  British  Institutes  in  Florence,  Borne,  Milan  and  Naples. 
Let  the  story  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  valuable 
institutions  be  told  in  the  w'ords  of  Prof.  Ferrando,  its  present 
secretary, 

‘‘  In  the  aiitumn  of  1917  a  of  Italian  and  English  scholars — Dr,  Guido 

Biagi,  Prof.  Guido  Ferrando,  Prof.  G.  S.  Gargano,  Dr.  Angelo  Orvieto,  Carlo 
Placci,  Prof,  Gaetano  Salvemini,  Dr.  Aldo  Sorani,  Arthur  Acton,  Dr.  Walter 
Ashburner,  William  Hulton,  Edward  Hutton,  Herbert  Trench,  reviving  an 
old  plan,  long  debated  but  never  yet  realised,  decided  to  found  at  Florence 
a  British  Institute*.  Its  chief  objects  were  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  links 
between  England  and  Italy,  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  and  to  make  the  many-sided  English  life  known  to  the  Italian 
public.  The  enterprise  met  with  an  immediate  welcome.  Mr.  Algar  Thorold, 
director  of  English  official  progaganda  in  Italy,  was  so  good  as  to  come  to 
Florence  to  organise  the  new  institution,  assuring  it  of  the  support  of  bis 
Government.  By  his  advice.  Dr.  .Arthur  Francis  Spender,  of  Cambridge, 
was  summoned  to  direct  the  Institute,  which*  started  work  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  and  was  formally  opened  in  June  of  the  same  year  by  the  British 
Ambassador  to  Rome,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd.  In  his  speech  to  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  city  the  Ambassador  emphasised  the  importance 
of  the  new  institution,  its  permanence,  and  its  independence  of  the  merely 
temporary  work  of  political  propaganda  during  the  war.  The  Institute  wae 
designed  to  promote  intellectual  relations  between  the  two  nations,  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  English  and  of  the  most  important  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  offer  a  permanent  meeting  place  for 
English  and  Italian  scholars. 

"  To  accomplish  these  objects  it  was  decided  : — 

(1)  to  make  a  good  lihrarv. 

(2)  to  give  frequent  lectures  in  English  and  Italian. 

(3)  to  publish  a  review  in  Italian. 

(4)  to  teach  the  English  language  and  literature  scientifically. 

(5)  to  encourage  the  foundation  and  exchange  of  scholarships. 

"  In  its  first  year  of  life  the  Institute  was  a  great  success,  and  developed 
beyond  all  expectation.  The  courses  of  lessons  were  attended  by  over  250 
pwpils,  and  the  results  were  excellent.  Four  of  the  students  of  the  teachers’ 
course  passed  the  University  examination  for  the  diploma  of  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Italian  public  schools  with  high  honours,  and  the  majority 
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of  those  who  entered  for  the  two  elementary  ooursee  ^declared  their  intention 
of  continuing  for  the  next  course.  This  applies  to  more  than  eighty  pupils. 

“  The  public  lectures  were  also  remarkably  successful,  especially  the 
Shakespeare  course.  Lectures  on  art  and  literature  were  frequent,  and  the 
Saturday  causeriea  in  English  and  Italian  were  attended  both  by  Florentines 
and  the  Anglo-American  colony.  The  reading-room,  which  contains  all  the 
more  important  English  newspapers  and  reviews,  was  much  frequented,  and 
the  library,  which  already  possesses  some  l.-'iDO  volumes  of  literature  and 
history,  was  found  most  useful  by  numerous  pupils  and  students.  Further, 
more,  the  review,  published  hi -monthly  under  the  title  of  the  Viffl 
Britannica,  has  entered  on  its  second  year  of  life,  and  has  been  recognised  bv 
the  educated  public  as  one  of  the  best  Italian  periodicals.  In  conclusion, 
the  British  Institute  has  won  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  the  most 
eminent  Italians,  and  has  had  in  its  rooms  many  well-known  scholars  and 
politicians  of  both  countries,  and  thus  greatlv  assisted  in  establishing  those 
personal  friendly  relations  which  are  essential  to  a  true  understanding 
between  the  two  nations, 

"  But  there  is  a  danger  to-day  lest  the  Institute  should  be  suppressed 
owing  to  a  purely  bureaucratic  difficulty,  insomuch  as  having  been  hitherto 
subsidised  by  the  British  Government  through  the  Ministry  of  Propaganda, 
'now  that  this  Ministry  no  longer  exists,  the  institutes  dependent  upon  it. 
and  fostered  through  it  may  be  allowed  to  die.  If  this  should  take  place,  it 
would  constitute  a  grave  political  error,  quite  apart  from  the  most  serious 
loss  to  all  those  Italians  who  desire  to  know  and  to  love  England  through  her 
language,  literature  and  history.  For  in  view  of  the  importance  and  success 
of  the  Institute,  its  suppression  would  seem  to  the  Italian  public  quite 
unjustifiable,  and  would  inevitably  be  attributed  to  political  motives.  It 
would  be  all  the  more  impolitic  inasmuch  as  there  has  long  been' at  Florenc* 
a  flourishing  French  Institute,  founded  by  Grenoble  University  and  directed 
by  Prof.  Luchaire,  and  a  German  Institute,  which  although  discontinued 
during  the  war,  will  most  certainly  bo  re-opened  shortly.” 

Such  is  Prof.  Ferrando’s  account  of  the  work  of  the  Florence 
Institute.  Let  us  hope  that  the  British  Government  will  decide 
to  ensure  its  permanence  after  such  infinite  careful  pains  have 
been  bestow'ed  upon  it  by  the  public-spirited  scholars  and  men 
of  letters  who  founded  it  to  such  ^Qod  purpose ! 

But  what  of  the  Institutes  of  Borne  and  Naples — the  first  of 
which  wa"s  to  be  rather  for  political  and  economic  study  and  the 
second  for  commercial  training?  Should  they  be  allowed  to 
perish?  As  for  Milan,  is  it  not  the  intellectual  capital  of  Italy? 
If  such  institutions  were  thought  necessary  or  useful  for  the 
preservation  of  Anglo-Italian  friendship  during  the  war,  when 
the  common  enemy  laboured  at  least  under  some  disadvantage  in 
his^  efforts  to  destroy  it,  why  should  they  be  less  desirable  in 
“peaee,”  when  the  enemy  works  more  freely  and  no  less  pertina¬ 
ciously  than  before? 

In  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  we  have  schools  for  the  maintenance 
of  relations  betw  een  scholars  of  this  country  and  civilisations  which 
existed  two  thousand  years- ago.  ^  Even  in  a  period  when  drastic 
retrenchment  is  necessarily  the  watchword  of  every  Ministry, 
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surely  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  great  profit  that  would 
inevitably  accrue  to  a  policy  of  small  though  wise  expenditure  on 
a  scheme  for  j^erijetuating  such  living  channels  of  understanding 
and  friendship  with  young  and  vigorous  nations,  on  whose  good¬ 
will  towards  us,  s^nd  on  w'hose  appreciation  of  our  principles,  the 
peace  of  Euroi)e  at  any  time  may  ultimately  depend. 

It  cannot  w  ell  be  denied  that  before  the  war  the  vague  Liberal 
instincts  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
were  in  sympathy  with  France  and  England  rather  than  with 
Germany.  Yet  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were  soon  drawn  in  against 
the  Entente,  while  Greece  was  for  three  years  kept  neutral  and 
officially  hostile,  by  cliques  of  unscrupulous  politicians  in  German 
pay.  This  surely  was  only  possible  because  the  sources  of 
educated  feeling  had  been  slowdy  poisoned  by  the  exaltation  of  an 
arrogant  militarist  ideal  and  the  constant  advertisement  of  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency  and  scientific  organisation,  which  persuaded  the 
leaders  of  opinion,  and  especially  the  higher  grades  of  the  Armies, 
of  the  racial  superiority  and  military  invincibility  of  Germany. 
The  instinctive  opposition  to  this  tendency  was  uninstructed, 
unorganised  and  inarticulate,  easily  overridden  by  those  in  power 
and  crushed  by  the  discipline  of  War.  In  those  days  well-deve¬ 
loped  institutes,  with  a  definite  hold  on  the  public  of  Sofia  and 
Athens,  would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  Entente  than 
several  gallant  armies. 

But  perhaps  we  should  not  so  much  aspire  to  govern  opinion, 
as  the  Germans  try-  to  do,  as  rather  to  extend  our  humanistic 
atmosphere  in  which  the  germs  of  militarism  and  jealous  national¬ 
ism  cannot  thrive.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  legations  and 
consulates,  w’hich  do  not  reach  sufficiently  wide  circles ;  it  can 
only  be  the  work  of  teaching  institutes,  for  founding  which,  with 
the  cordial  welcome  and  concurrence  of  the  local  populations, 
we  have  unique  opportunities  to-day. 


In  order  justly  to  appreciate  the  importance  that  such  an  insti¬ 
tute  would  have  in  a  city  such  as  Sofia,  one  must  consider  for  a 
moment  the  circumstances  in  which  its  population  lives.  Here  is 
a  town  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  the 
cultured  class  numbers  one  thousand  at  most.  For  eight  months 
of  the  year  the  city  is,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  as  an 
island  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  desert,  practically  roadless,  inhabited 
only  by  peasants  cultivating  their  fields.  In  the  summer  well- 
to-do  families  migrate  to  the  country,  to  the  seaside,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  baths,  or  to  isolated  farms.  But  from  October  to  June 
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everyone  is  in  the  city;  and  any  social  event,  such  as  a  concert 
or  a  lecture,  is  thronged  by  everybody  “who  is  anyone  at  all.’’ 
Everyone  knows  everyone ;  fashion  is  despotic,  nobody  being 
willing  not  to  do  what  everybody  is  doing.  The  arrival  of  a 
foreigner  is  noted  in  the  newspapers  ;  if  he  is  invited  to  one  house, 
he  will  be  invited  to  all. 

At  lectures  of  the  ''Alliance  Frangaise,"  in  Sofia,  one  would  see 
Cabinet  Ministers,  representatives  of  every  Legation,  a  number  of 
Generals  and  Staff-Officers,  University  professors,  the  chief  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  all  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  If  any  of  the 
audience  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  lecture  a  member 
of  the  family  will  transmit  a  running  abstract  in  Bulgarian. 
Everyone  listens  carefully,  absorbing  every  word,  being  intensely 
earnest  about  “culture.”  Like  the  nouveaux  riches  of  more 
sophisticated  lands,  parents  who  cannot  understand  are  infi¬ 
nitely  proud  of  the  linguistic  accomplishments  of  their  children. 
A  British  Institute  would  become  a  fashion  in  such  a  town,  for 
everyone  would  consider  it  necessary  to  patronise,  and  thus  a 
lecturer  would  have  among  his  audience  most  of  the  people  of 
influence  in  the  place. 

In  all  this  Sofia  is  surely  typical  of  all  Balkan  capitals,  while  in 
many  of  the  new  countries  conditions  must  be  similar.  A  dis 
tinguished  modern  historian  writes  to  me,  “  From  what  knowledge 
I  have  of  Serbia,  which  I  have  visited  both  before  and  during  the 
war,  I  am  persuaded  that  influence  in  the  unformed  and  com¬ 
paratively  primitive  countries  of  the  Balkans  can  be  immensely 
determined  by  means  of  such  institutes,  which  count  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  people  have  any  idea  who  have  not  been  there^^ 
Italy  is,  of  course,  in  a  very  different  state  of  civilisation  and 
politics.  But  in  Italy,  too,  our  influence  has  long  been  on  the 
w^ane,  w'ith  deplorable  results  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Italians, 
because  we  have  consistently  neglected  to  take  any  interest  in 
Modern  Italy  or  to  present  our  cultural  ‘  case  ’  from  year  to  year 
to  the  Italians.”  In  Italy,  perhaps,  less  might  have  been  expected 
from  our  Institutes — and  yet  how  much  in  Florence  has  already 
been  attained  ! 

The  Institutes  should  first  and  foremost  teach  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  in  a  series  of  classes  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  local  condi¬ 
tions,  that  is  to  say,  in  great  commercial  centres  the  teaching 
might  be  more  utilitarian  and  approaching  more  nearly  the  Berlitz 
method,  whereas  in  University  or  literary  centres,  such  as 
Florence,  a  more  scientific  system  w'ould  be  indicated.  A  consider¬ 
able  measure  of  independence  should  be  allowed  to  local  com¬ 
mittees  for  adjusting  the  direction  of  the  schools  and  courses  to 
the  needs  of  each  town. 
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The  Institutes  mi^ht  serve  also  as  centres  of  reference*^  and 
registration  for  English  teachers  and  governesses  anxious  to 
obtain  situations  abroad.  How  often  has  one  been  asked  by 
well-to-do  families  in  Constantinople,  Sofia  or  Salonika  how  best 
to  obtain  an  English  tutor  or  governess  for  growing  boys  and 
girls!  Surely  this  is  all  to  our  national  advantage,  for  is  not 
every  child  in  a  foreign  country  who  is  taught  to  speak  and  write 
English  fluently,  a  definite  gain  to  our  commerce,  political 
influence  and  prestige  ? 

Secondly,  every  institute  should  possess  a  library  of  the  best 
English  literature,  history,  fiction,  biography,  sociology  and  so 
forth.  Many  a  time  some  educated  mother  has  said  to  me  that 
she  desires  her  children  to  learn  English  rather  than  other  lan¬ 
guages,  because  she  considers  our  literature  the  most  wholesome 
for  them  to  read.  Yet  the  sale  of  English  books  on  the  Continent 
is  only  too  small,  since  comparatively  few  read  English,  while  all 
read  French,  and  most  read  German.  But  then  the  French  and 
German  Governments  have  been  at  pains  to  establish  institutes  of 
the  very  type  that  I  am  advocating.  Would  it  serve  our  cause  to 
urge  its  advantages  for  the  British  book-trade  and  for  niodern 
British  authors?  If  jn  a  few  years  English  were  spoken  in  Italy, 
in  the  Near  East  and  in  the  various  new  States,  born  from  the 
ruins  from  the  Austrian  and  Eussian  Empires,  as  commonly  as 
French  and  German  are  now  spoken,  there  is  not  a  publisher, 
or  an  editor,  or  an  author  that  would  not  find  the  chance  of  a  new 
public.  For  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms  would  be  supplied 
with  a  certain  number  of  English  newspapers  and  magazines  with 
their  reviews  of  English  books,  as  well  as  advertisements  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manufactures. 

Let  me  quote  here  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Biagi  in  the  Vita 
Britannica  of  the  British  Institute  at  Florence.  In  the  year 
1913,  Prof.  Biagi  informs  us,  the  total  importation  of  English 
books  and  newspapers  into  Italy  amounted  to  less  than  70  tons, 
valued  at  some  £14,000 ;  in  the  same  year  the  importation  of 
German  books  and  newspapers  was  over  360  tons,  valued  at  about 
j  £70,000 — in  weight  and  in  price  more  than  five  times  as  much  ! 

“  .\nd  this  latter,”  he  writes,  ”  was  not  mere  merchandise  to  be  weighed 
in  tons  and  hundredweights.  It  was  rather  so  much  poison-gas,  that,  little 
by  little,  saturated  with  Germanism  places  where  it  was  received  as  an 
illuminant;  it  intoxicated  men’s  minds  and  poisoned  their  consciences.  Of  all 
imports  it  was  the  most  dangerous  and  deleterious,  and  we  have  found  every¬ 
where  in  Italy  its  evil  effects.  At  last,  with  eyes  opened  to  the  crude  reality, 
ihe  Governments  and  leading  classes  see  how  for  this  unwholesome  importa¬ 
tion  must  be  substituted  other  merchandise  'to  serve  m  an  antidote,  and 
bow  the  fresh  ideals  of  English  thought  with  their  quickening  breath  must 
come  to  sweep  away  the  malodorous  miasmas  of  Germanism  1  ” 
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Thirdly,  there  should  be  courses  of  lectures  at  these  Institutes 
given  by  directors,  teachers  or  other  officials,  supplemented,  we 
suggest,  by  travelling  lecturers  going  from  centre  to  centre  to 
speak.  On  the  one  hand,  these  lectures  are  needed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  libraries,  to  act  as  guides,  and  introduce  the  writers 
to  their  new  public.  On  the  other  hand,  occasional  lectures  on 
the  British  EnSpire,  its  social,  economic  and  polkical  problems, 
would  be  most  valuable  both  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
motives  governing  Imperial  policy  and  the  refuting  of  enemy 
calumnies.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  overlook  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  would  come  to  England  through  what  Englishmen 
travelling  in  these  countries  might  learn  from  the  wide  circles  of 
cultured  foreigners  with  which  they  would  be  in  contact., 

I  estimate  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  score  or  so  of  these 
Institutes  would  probably  not  much  exceed  as  many  thousands 
of  pounds  annually.  The  pupils’  fees  for  the  courses  of  lessons  or 
lectures  would  probably  supply  a  living  wage  for  lecturers  and 
teachers.  Private  lessons  also  would  materially  assist  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  in  many  foreign  cities  considerable 
financial  assistance  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  cultured 
society  of  the  place.  But  the  rent  and  maintenance  of  suitable 
buildings  for  schools,  library  and  the  residence  of  the  director  and 
his  general  secretary,  salaries  for  these  two  officials,  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  buildings,  the  books  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews,  would  constitute  items  of  expenditure  for 
which  a  Government  subsidy  would  be  necessary,  if  the  tbing 
were  done  in  a  fitting  way.  Yet  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  large 
number  of  such  institutes  should  be  established  immediately,  but 
rather  that  a  certain  annual  sum  should  be  entrusted  to  a  small 
committee  of  well-known  English  public  men,  who,  after  con¬ 
sulting  those  travellers  best  acquainted  with  the  various  countries, 
should  send  emissaries  wdth  letters  of  introduction  to  the  principal 
people  in  places  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  Institutes. 
“Leagues,”  such  as  that  I  have  described  in  Sofia,  might  first  be 
started,  and  later  on  directors,  secretaries,  teachers  and  books 
should  be  sent  out.  The  Central  Committee  should  be  the 
supreme  directing  body,  the  names  of  its  members  forming  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee.  General  reports  would  be  published  periodically, 
but  it  were  well  that  the  directors  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  ordinary  bureaucratic  .control. 

Above  all,  it  is  most  important  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Florence  Institute  be  at  once  secured,  in  order  that  all  the  care 
and  thought  that  contributed  to  create  this  most  successful  model 
for  future  imitation  should  in  no  w'ise  be  lost.  Where  there  has 
been  such  good  advance  on  the  right  road  there  must  surely  be 
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no  turning  back.  The  continuance  of  the  present  small  official 
subsidy  will  give  us  time  to  urge  the  larger  scheme,  until  by 
the  wider  appreciation  of  its  importance  the  momentum  of 
opinion  may  obtain  a  public  grant. 

Let  it  not  be  received  as  a  sufficient  answer  that  it  has  never 
hitherto  been  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  to  expend 
money  upon  such  institutes  as  these.  For  that  answer  would 
only  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
not  designed  to  move  with  the  times  or  to  adjust  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  For  whereas  in  past  centuries  it  sufficed  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  absolute  rulers  of  distant  States,  since 
we  were  not  concerned  with  their  subjects,  to-day  it  should  be  our 
object  to  make  clear  the  guiding  principles  of  our  great  Liberal 
Empire  to  other  democratic  countries  with  their  free  Press,  their 
popular  sentiment,  and  their  national  forces  largely  composed  of 
educated  men.  Such  teaching  institutes,  embassies  from  one  free 
people  to  another,  are  the  natural  corollary  of  democratic  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  it  should  have  been 
Liberal  England,  rather  than  Autocratic  Germany,  which  should 
have  been  the  first  Great  Power  to  recognise  and  to  make  use  of 
this  new  factor  in  international  relations. 

Against  this  comparatively  nugatory  expenditure  we  have  to 
set  not  only  the  immense  political  advantage  that  it  would  be  to 
this  country  to  have  a  definite  body  of  educated  people  in  each  of 
these  capitals  rightly  informed  of  the  motives  and  ideals  govern¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  ready  to  confute  the  intrigues 
of  our  enemies  and  the  inevitable  misunderstandings  arising 
between  nations  owing  to  an  excitable  national  Press,  but  also  the 
obvious  commercial  advantage  of  a  growing  multitude  of  English- 
speaking  foreigners  and  of  the  dissemination  of  English  news¬ 
papers  and  books,  and  the  still  more  important  advantage  to  our 
national  prestige  of  being  more  widely  known  as  a  literary  and 
[  artistic,  as  well  as  a  merely  industrial  and  sporting,  people.  The 
greatest  weapon  of  modem  times,  for  politics,  war  or  commerce, 
is  the  power  of  “the  cultural  ideal,”  the  spiritual  alliance; 
and  surely  this  is  not  a  field  in  which  England  with  her  vast 
humanist  literature,  her  art,  science,  philosophy  and  unparalleled 
wealth  of  political  example,  need  shrink  from  taking  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  who  would  urge  the 
scheme  precisely  from  this  higher  standpoint^  as  part  of  the  duty 
that  rests  upon  Englishmen  of  educating  the  younger  nations  in 
certain  principles  which  form  our  heritage  from  centuries  of 
imperial  tradition ;  that  stronger  conviction  of  personal  integrity 
in  the  public  service,  that  larger  humanity  and  wiser  liberty  and 
tolerance  which,  however  often  misapplied  and  misinterpreted  and 
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traduced,  are,  none  the  less,  the  essential  characteristics  of  our  race 
and  rule.  It  is  for  these  thiat  our  teaching  is  desired  by  the  more 
serious-minded  among  these  younger  nations,  and  although  we 
have  to  confess  to  frequent  lapses  from  these  high  ideals  in  our 
own  country’s  administration,  yet  it  is  well  to  recognise  that  others 
see  them  still  predominant.  Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  that 
for  these  things  our  soldiers  died.  What  will  it  profit  to  have  won  ! 
the  war  if  we  lose  the  chances  of  such  spiritual  leadership  as  our  | 
victory  offers  us?  Is  this  Peace  of  Versailles  to  be  a  mere  truce  to 
physical  warfare,  while  each  disappointed  nation  schemes  and  - 
secretly  labours  to  devise  new  and  more  potent  engines  of  destruc¬ 
tion?  Or  are  we  in  this  supreme  issue  to  trust  solely  to  a  distant 
moral  and  material  police  force,  concentred  in  a  slowly-moving 
League  of  Nations?  For  all  the  while  this  paramount  evil  of 
war  is  rooted  in  the  wills  of  men,  the  false  ideal,  the  paltry  vanity, 
the  narrow  prejudice,  the  perverted  outlook.  '  Only  by  moral, 
spiritual  and  intellectual  means  can  it  be  radically  destroyed.  It 
would  be  little  short  of  a  world-wide  disaster  if  out  of  blindness, 
ignorance  or  preoccupation  of  her  rulers  England  to-day  should 
make  this  Great  Refusal  and  endeavour  vainly  to  retire  once  more 
into  a  selfish  and  impossible  isolation. 


Harold  E.  Goad. 
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Two  Pkototypes  of  Dumas’  Hero  who  were  Close  of  Kin  and 

WHOSE  Memory  haunts  a  Seventeenth  Century  Chateau. 

Students  of  French  fiction  know  that  Alexandre  Dumas  took 
the  name  of  the  hero  d’Artagnan  and  those  of  his  three  boon 
companions,  as  well  as  many  of  their  adventures,  from  a  book 
entitled  Les  Mernoires  de  Monsieur  d’Artagnan,  which  received 
its  final  form  from  the  skilled  literary  hand  of  Courtils  de  Sandras. 
It  was  first  published  in  Holland.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
dangerous  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  have  issued  a 
work  containing  so  many  piquant  revelations  of  the  follies, 
intrigues,  even  the  crimes,  of  Kings,  nobles,  and  Ministers  of 
State. 

The  good  faith  of  Courtils  de  Sandras  is  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  Like  the  elder  Dumas,  he  had  a  consuming  love  of  the 
dramatic  and  the  sensational.  The  facts  of  an  historical  character 
which,  he  recounts,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  true.  The 
d’Artagnan  whom  he  celebrates  was  a  Gascon,  from  a  part  of  the 
ancient  domains  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre  which  is  not  greatly  fre¬ 
quented  by  travellers.  He  ran  a  course  of  extremely  remarkable 
adventures ;  was  in  a  certain  degree  the  confidant  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Mazarin ;  married  a  widow,  the  Baronne  de  Sainte-Croix ; 
was  made  a  Count  in  1670 ;  and  (when  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
'  Monmouth  chanced  to  be  “  Lieutenant-General  of  the  day  ”)  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1673,  leaving  two  acknow'- 
ledged  sons.  Of  him  Saint-Simon>  the  great  memoirist  of  that 
age,  wrote  : 

“Ho  won  esteem  in  war  and  at  Court,  where  he  advanced  so  far  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  King  that  there  was  every  probability  that  he  would  have 
attained  to  a  considerable  fortune,  bad  be  not  been  killed  before  Maestricht.” 

Such  was  one  notable  d’Artagnan.  His  personality  and 
episodical  career  are  mirrored  with  more  or  less  exaggeration — less 
as  to  spirit  than  as  to  fact — in  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires. 

But  there  was  another  d’Artagnan,  kin  of  the  former,  who 
arrived  at  greater  distinction  and  much  higher  honours  and  rank. 
Comparatively  little  has  been  published  about  Pierre  de 
Montesquiou  d’Artagnan,  although  he  was  renowned  in  war  and 
won  brilliant  victories  both  for  Louis  XIV.  and  for  Louis  XV., 
“le  hien-aimi.” 
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The  natal  name  of  the  d’Artaguan  whose  memoirs  were 
“edited”  by  Courtils  de  Sandras  was  Charles  de  Batz  or  Baatz. 

He  was  one  of  the  eight  children  of  Bertrand  de  Batz,  lord  of 
Castlemore,  in  B^arn.  He  took  the  name  d’Artagnan  from  an 
estate  belonging  to  his  mother,  Fran^oise  de  Montesquieu,  born 
in  1623  at  Lupiac,  county  of  Fezansac  (now  in  the  department  * 

of  Gers,  and  once  comprised  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Armagnac).  I 

This  estate,  near  Vic-en-Bigorre,  to  the  north  of  Tarbes,  is  still  • 
in  the  Montesquieu  family.  The  ancestral  village  which  bears 
their  name  is  a  few  miles  further  to  the  north  and  east. 

Dumas,  in  writing  his  romance,  mingled  the  traits  of  these 
valiant  wielders  of  the  sword.  From  Charles  de  Batz  d’Artag¬ 
nan  he  borrowed  the  amorous  exploits  (partly  invented 
probably  by  Courtils  dp  Sandras),  wherewith  the  memoirs  are 
freely  embellished ;  from  Pierre  de  Montesquieu  d’Artagnan 
those  nobler  qualities  that  rendered  possible  his  remarkable  career, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  became  a  Chevalier  of  the  Eoyal  Order, 
Governor  of  the  city  of  Arras,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  province 
of  Artois,  and  finally  a  Marshal  of  France.  He  died  on  August 
12th,  1725,  at  Le  Plessis-Piquet,  near  Paris. 

Charles  de  Batz  d’Artagnan  had  an  elder  brother,  also  Charles, 
who,  with  yet  another  brother  named  Paul,  served  in  the  King’s 
mousquetaires  long  before  Dumas’  hero  had  left  Castlemore  for 
Paris.  The  fact  of  the  two  brothers  bearing  the  same  baptismal 
name  is  unexplained.  It  is  probable  that  the  elder  w  as  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  second  name  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  it  was  a  well-established  custom  of  that  time 
.  for  several  sons  of  a  noble  family  to  serve  simultaneously  in  the 
King’s  guards  or  mousquetaires.  Thus  Porthos,  Athos,  and 
Aramis,  who  actually  made  use  of  those  names,  whether  they 
were  real  or  assumed,  were  brothers,  as  is  shown  in  the  d’Artagnan 
memoirs.  The  elder  Charles  de  Batz  became  a  mousquetaire  in 
1633.  He  died  six  years  later.  It  was  in  1640  that  the 
d’Artagnan  of  Dumas  left  the  paternal  home  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  world  at  large.  Dumas,  for  the  purpose  of  his  romance, 
advanced  this  departure  by  fifteen  years.  • 

The  antecedents  of  the  de  Batz  family  in  the  commune  of 
Lupiac  were  chiefly  commercial.  It  had  acquired  the  noble 
estate  of  Castelmore  only  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  manor  of  La  Plagne  a  few  decades  later. 
Bertrand  Batz,  who  was  not  of  noble  birth,  married,  in  1574, 
Anne  de  Massencome,  sister  of  the  lord  of  Lavie.  The  second 
Bertrand,  as  lord  of  Castelmore,  adopted  the  aristocratic  particle 
“de  ”  before  the  family  name,  and  married  Fran^oise  de 
Montesquiou,  daughter  of  “noble  Jean  de  Montesquiou,”  as  the 
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old  parchments  have  It,  lord  of  Artagnan,  of  Barbachin,  etc. 
Fran^oise  had  several  brothers.  One  of  them,  Henri  de 
Montesqniou,  lord  of  Artagnan,  Governor  of  Montaner,  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  King  in  the  government  of  Bayonne,  married 
Jeanne  de  Gassion,  sister  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Gassion,  who  was 
killed  before  Lens,  near  Arras,  in  1647. 

Henri  de  Montesquieu  d’Artagnan  was  the  father  of  Pierre  de 
Montesquiou,  who  by  marriage  acquired  the  domain  and  chateau 
of  Le  Robillard,  in  Normandy,  around  which  should  centre  the 
chief  interest  of  this  article. 

Thus  the  two  d’Artagnans  whom  Dumas  moulded  into  a  single 
figure  of  romance  were  cousins-german. 

There  is  in  the  memoirs  of  Charles  de  Batz  d’Artagnan  a 
singular  passage  wherein  he  speaks  in  a  most  indifferent,  if  not 
disdainful,  manner  of  his  marriage  with  the  Baronne  de  Sainte- 
Croix,  and  then  recounts  his  separation  from  her  because  of  her 
annoying  jealousy,  which  impelled  her,  on  espionage  bent,  to 
pursue  him  indefatigably  in  all  his  goings  arid  comings  in  the  city 
of  Paris !  For  one  intent  on  making  a  close  comparison  of  the 
d’Artagnan  of  Les  Trots  Mousquetaires  and  his  two  real  proto¬ 
types,  the  poverty  of  detail  in  this  relation  is  exasperating. 
D’Artagnan  the  persecuted  husband !  What  an  opportunity  for 
more  intimate  knowledge  is  here  denied  us !  All  that  we 
further  know  is  that  Madame  de  Sainte-Croix  de  Batz  d’Artagnan. 
in  a  fit  of  spite,  withdrew  into  a  nunnery,  and  that  her  husband 
sought  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  leave  it,  because  of  the  scandal 
(perhaps  also  of  the  ridicule)  which  the  fact  brought  upon  him. 
She  obstinately  refused. 

The  other  real  d’Artagnan,  who  received  the  name  through  the 
direct  male  line,  had  a  happier  and  more  dignified  marital  experi¬ 
ence.  His  first  wife  was  Jeanne  de  Peaudeloup,  a  widow.  She 
died  in  1699.  His  second  was  Elizabeth  L’Hermite,  daughter  of 
Philippe  L’Hermite  and  of  his  consort  Catherine  d’Angennes, 
whose  manor,  called  Hi^ville,  is  near  Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives,  in 
Normandy. 

The  home  of  Pierre  de  Montesquiou  d’Artagnan  after  his 
marriage  was  the  domain  and  ch&teau  of  Le  Robillard,  in  the 
same  district.  This  estate  belongs  to-day  to  the  wealthy 
American,  Mr.  Frank  Jay  Gould. 

In  the  older  part  of  the  ch&teau  the  favourite  room  of  the 
Mar^chal  d’Artagnan,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  con¬ 
struction  and  after  many  long  years  of  neglect,  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  and  is  well  worthy  of  antiquarian  study. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  elder  d’Artagnan,  he  whose  male 
line  was  of  the  Batzes,  once  visited  the  ch&teau  on  his  way  to 
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the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  when  Pierre  de  Montesquieu 
d’Artagnan  was  still  a  minor  and  the  latter’s  future  bride,  Eliza¬ 
beth  L’Hermite,  was  yet  unborn.  This  does  not  seem  improbable 
in  view  of  the  close  kinship  of  Charles  de  Batz  d’Artagnan  and 
the  Marquis  de  Montesquiou,  father  of  Pierre,  whose  principal 
domain  was  also  in  that  region,  not  very  distant  from  that  of  the 
father  of  Elizabeth  L’Hermite  and  from  Le  Robillard  itself.  At 
the  present  day  the  common  people  of  Saiht-Pierre-sur-Dives  and 
thereabouts,  the  most  of  whom  have  heard  of  the  Dumas  romances 
and  even  have  read  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  habitually  identify 
the  hero  of  fiction  as  the  d’Artagnan  of  Le  Eobillard. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  history  of  this  chateau.  It  has  a 
close  connection  with  that  of  most  of  the  gentry  who  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Lower  Normandy,  for  the  older  wintj 
was  originally  a  hunting-lodge,  and  then  and  later  was  the  scene 
of  many  a  gay  and  boisterous  reunion  characteristic  of  the  period. 

This  earlier  part  of  the  chateau  was  erected  in  1654,  and  it 
bears  this  date  deeply  engraven  on  one  of  its  facades.  It  was 
built  by  a  member  of  the  L’Hermite  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Normandy.  The  L’Hermites  were  lords  of  Hi^ville,  Saint-Barbe- 
en-Auge,  Mesnil-Lieury,  Montchamps,  Boisneuf,  Houlme,  Perte- 
ville,  and  Courcelles,  and  barons  of  Fresne,  Villy,  and  Vesque- 
ville.  All  of  these  names  become  quickly  familiar  to  one  who 
journeys  much  in  that  region  by  automobile.  ’  Little  Elizabeth 
L’Hermite  was  three  years  old  on  Assumption  Day,  August,  1681, 
when  three  great  bells,  newly  recast,  were  baptised  at  the  basilica 
(still  existent)  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives, 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  which,  however,  has  long  since  been 
demolished.  Nineteen  years  later  she  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Pierre  de  Montesquiou  d’Artagnan,  who  was  about  thirty- 
eight  years  her  senior.  Such  marriages  were  rather  frequent  in 
that  day.  Pierre  d’Artagnan  ranked  already  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  soldiers  of  France.  Though  past  middle  life,  he  was 
still  young  and  ambitious  enough  to  have  many  glorious  exploits 
before  him.  As  a  battle-leader  he  was  accounted  irresistible.  His 
fierce  ardour  and  splendid  bravery  were  proverbial.  Such  were 
his  firmness  and  his  heroic  tenacity  that  it  was  said  of  him,  by 
critics  of  the  time,  that  even  when  forced  to  retreat,  while 
in  supreme  command  in  Flanders,  the  movement  was  executed 
in  such  perfect  order  and  in  so  enterprising  a  manner  that 
defeat  itself  seemed  almost  a  victory.  It  was  at  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet  in  1709  that  he  gained  the  baton  of  marshal. 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy-Carignan  directed  the 
allied  armies  of  the  British,  Germans,  and  Austrians.  Villars, 
the  French  commander-in-chief,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
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Pierre  d’Artagnan  relieved  him  of  the  command.  So  well  did  he 
acquit  himself  of  it  that  Villars  could  say  of  him  soon  afterward 
to  Louis  XIV.  :  “If  God  be  but  kind  enough  to  cause  us  to  lose 
one  other  such  battle,  your  Majesty  may  well  reckon  that  it  is 
his  enemies  who  are  the  losers.”  At  Malplaquet  Montesquieu 
d’Artagnan  charged  many  times,  and  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him. 

At  the  battle  of  Denain,  in  1712,  the  audacity  of  this  d’Artagnan 
was  such,  and  his  influence  in  determining  the  French  plan 
so-  great,  that  Saint-Simon  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  merit  of 
its  successful  issue.  I  have  just  come  upon  a  rare  contem¬ 
poraneous  poem,  celebrating  the  relief  of  Eennes,  a  consequence 
of  the  repulse  of  the  allies  in  the  north.  It  lauds  the  prowess 
of  Pierre  de  Montesquieu  d’Artagnan  in  the  following  terms  : 

“Oui,  c’e«t  toi,  d’Artagnan,  o’est  toi  dont  la’  vaillanco 
A  ramend  la  paix  dans  le  sein  de  la  France. 

La  prise  de  Denain,  digne  exploit  de  ton  bras, 

A  chass^  de  nos  muis  le  d4mon  des  combats  ”... 

(‘‘Yes,  thou,  d’Artagnan,  thou  it  is  that  brought 
Peace  to  the  breast  of  France;  Denain  made  ours, 

A  splendid  deed,  worthy  thy  valiant  arm, 

.  Our  walls  delivered  from  the  curse  of  war  ”  .  .  .) 

% 

At  the  death  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Montesquiou  d’Artagnan  his 
widow  was  forty-five  years  of  age  and  childless,  her  son  Louis, 
bom  in  1701,  having  died  of  smallpox,  and  her  daughter  Charlotte 
having  lived  but  two  years. 

The  widowhood  of  Madame  d’Artagnan  was  reserved  and 
dignified,  yet  not  morose.  Although  she  never  remarried,  she 
dispensed  a  generous  hospitality  at  Le  Eobillard,  which  was  part 
of  her  dower  and  had  now  become  her  permanent  home.  What 
is  known  as  the  “d’Artagnan  room”  in  the  seventeenth-century 
section  of  the  ch&teau  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  future 
Marshal  immediately  upon  his  marriage,  and  during  his  con¬ 
tinual  absences  at  war,  as  after  his  death,  it  was  almost  always 
occupied  by  his  wife  or  widow.  So  great  were  the  King’s  demands 
upon  the  Marshal’s  serviqes  that  he  and  the  Marquise  in  the  first 
twelve  years  of  their ’marriage  were  but  little  together.  It  was 
not  until  the  victory  at  Denain  had  ushered  in  a  comparatively 
long  interval  of  peace  that  the  alert  soldier,  idle  for  the  lack  of 
campaigns,  could  abide  a  while  at  home  and  build  a  chateau  for 
himself  to  his  liking.  The  main  facade  of  Le  Eobillard  is  of  this 
epoch.  The  chateau  as  then  projected  promised  to  be  most 
imposing.  The  design  was  a  very  good  exemplification  of  the 
best  manorial  architecture  of  the  time,  simple,  massive,  repjse- 
ful.  Finely  chiselled  stone  from  quarries  near*' at  hand  (as  is 
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proved  by  buried  fragments  since  found  in  the  park)  were  not 
lacking  for  the  walls,  nor  were  statues  and  vases  by  artists  well 
in  view  for  the  parterres  and  lawns.  But  the  master  of  Le  Eobil- 
lard  was  again  called  to  action  before  it  could  all  be  completed, 
and  death  intervened. 

Madame  de  Montesquiou  d’Artagnan  did  not  continue  the 
noble  undertaking.  She  allowed  the  chateau  to  remain  nearly  as 
it  was,  and  since  then  its  general  state  has  changed  hardly  at  all. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1740  the  ch&teau  swarmed  with  her 
friends.  In  a  long  list  of  guests  on  one  occasion  were  many 
important  titles ;  for  example,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d’Har- 
court,  six  marquises,  a  dozen  counts,  five  barons,  a  score  of 
chevaliers,  two  bishops,  three  abbots,  and  two  abbesses.  It  was 
in  the  autumn  that  Le  Eobillard  was  most  beautiful  and  most 
visited.  The  mixed  amusements — philosophical,  romantic,  naive, 
or  pedantic — which  were  in  vogue  at  the  Royal  Court  were 
zealously  copied  there.  This  fact  was  celebrated  in  a  doggerel 
poem  by  the  Chevalier  de  Grien  de  Saint- Aubin,  one  of  Madame 
de  Montesquiou  d’Artagnan’s  habitual  guests,  whereof  I  have 
made  an  almost  literal  version  : 

“At  Bobillard  are  laughter,  chat  and  song; 

Poems  are  writ  and  arguments  full  long;  • 

We  ride,  we  walk,  we  sow,  we  plant,  we  prune; 

Better  to  pass  the  time,  we  sketch,  we  read. 

E'en  further  go,  as  you  may  guess,  indeed! 

Why  should  one  leave  a  sojourn  all  so  fair? 

Ever  it  seems  the  parting  is  too  soon! 

Why  may  we  not  these  joys  for  ever  share 
■*  At  Rohillard? 

At  Saint-Auhin  I  sorely  suffer.  There 

Fell  rheumatism  dolorously  reigns; 

The  mind  is  dulled,  lamenting  endless  pains. 

To  fillip  it  one  knows  not  what  to  dare. 

What  remedy?  Return — just  this  remains — 

To  Rohillard!  ” 

The  ch&teau  of  Le  Rohillard  forms  two  sides  and  the  half  of 
another  side  of  a  large  square,  which,  if  completed,  would  have 
enclosed  the  grand  court  of  honour.  This  is  not  the  only  structure 
of  the  kind  which  the  religious  and  political  wars  or  other  dire 
visitations  of  the  time  prevented  the  owners*  from  finishing.  Its 
beauty,  however,  has  so  ripened  with  age  that  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  projected  parts  is  now  scarcely  remarked  except  by 
practised  antiquarians.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  ground 
plan  had  the  form  of  two  capital  letters  “L,”  joined  together 
lengthwise,  top  to  top.  The  great  vestibule  opens  by  means  of  a 
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lofty  arch  upon  a  stately  stairway,  the  balustrade  of  which,  of 
lovely  design,  is  hand-wrought  in  iron.  Above  are  a  gallery  and 
two  long  corridors,  leading  to  the  many  bedchambers  and  other 
dependent  rooms  used  by  the  hunting  lords  and  their  retinues. 
The  original  dining-hall  on  the  first  floor,  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of  that  section  of  the  chateau,  is  now  a  billiard-room. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule  the  ancient  kitchen,  equally 
large,  is  the  present  dining-hall.  The  chimney  is  monumental. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  in  this  room  on  an  ideal 
August  day.  The  noonday  light,  falling  broadly  through  the 
lofty  windows  on  both  the  north  and  the  south  side,  and  reflected 
from  the  multi-coloured  eighteenth -century  decorations  of  the 
chimney-front,  the  ceiling-beams,  and  the  walls,  was  most  joyous 
and  refreshing. 

The  noble  family  of  the  Infravilles  inherited  Le  Robillard  from 
the  Montesquious.  It  was  the  Infravilles  who  made  the  chief 
transformations  in  this  characteristic  Norman  room.  On  the 
front  of  the  chimney,  garlands  of  fruit  are  entwined  with  knotted 
ribbons ;  and  on  a  gamet-hued  background,  sprinkled  with  golden 
leopards,  the  coat-of-arms  is  set  naively  forth  in  a  large  cartouch, 
surmounted  by  the  coronet  of  a  count.  The  iron  hearth-back, 
like  all  others  in  the  chateau,  bears  the  arms  of  both  the  Montes¬ 
quious  and  the  L’Hermites.  There  are  two  oval  escutcheons,* 
leaning  the  one  against  the  other,  with  chimeras  supporting  them 
on  either  side.  Behind  these  are  two  crossed  batons,  the  insignia 
of  a  Marshal  of  France,  the  whole  being  topped  by  a  marquis’s 
diadem. 

The  south  windows  of  the  “d’Artagnan  room”  may  be  seen 
from  the  dining-hall  across  the  green  court.  It  is  in  a  square, 
squat  tower,  forming  the  east  end  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
original  structure.  The  outer  walls  are  largely  covered  with 
luxuriant  ivy  and  woodbine.  The  northern  windows  overlook 
the  broadest  part  .of  the  principal  moat,  much  of  which,  to  the 
north  and  east,  has,  however,  been  filled  up.  This  end  of  the 
chateau  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  is  amply  suggestive  of 
romance. 

To  reach  the  “d’Artagnan  room”  one  must  mount  directly 
from  the  court  by  a  spiral  stairway  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  enormously  thick  wall,  solid  and  massive  as  any  that  ! 
have  seen  even  in  ancient  church  tower  or  mediaeval  donjon. 
The  room,  which  is  one  storey  above  the  ground,  is  very  large, 
and,  with  the  adjoining  dressing-room,  is  lighted  by  five  tall  and 
broad  windows.  This  is  truly  the  chamber  of  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
whence  he  could  virtually  oversee  everything  of  moment  that  went 
on  within  its  outer  bounds.  The  decorations  of  the  interior  have 
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been  greatly  marred,  yet  are  still  fairly  traceable.  They  are  the 
originals  of  those  in  the  Infraville  dining-hall.  Even  the  reflex 
effects  of  the  light  are  almost  identical,  except  for  the  variations 
due  to  difference  of  height.  If  d’Artagnan  the  Gascon  ever  slept 
in  this  room  (as  a  guest  of  honour  probably,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  great  autumnal  hunt,  in  the  time  of  the  L’Hermites,  when  the 
parents  of  Elizabeth,  the  future  wife  of  his  noble  cousin,  were 
newly  wed),  he  must  have  found  it  very  greatly  in  accord  with 
his  own  hardy  and  sanguine  temperament.  Yet  the  woodwork 
is  carved  with  fluent  suavity  of  line.  In  the  panels  are  cheerful 
paintings,  now  partly  effaced,  representing  charming  nooks  in 
the  park.  The  red  frieze,  which  is  better  preserved,  bears 
delicate  white  designs  wherein  dimpled  Cupids  are  upholding  a 
medallion,  to  which  odd-looking  birds  with  fantastic  wings  are 
harnessed  by  means  of  arabesques  and  foliated  scrolls.  There 
are  quaint  yellow  figures  in  the  red-tiled  pavement.  The 
quartered  blazon  on  the  chimney  is  of  the  L’Hermites. 

Under  the  longest  section  of  the  original  chateau,  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  great  court,  is  a  Bomanesque  arcade.  Over  this 
were  some  of  the  pleasanter  lodgings  of  the  minor  guests,  long 
since  converted  into  granaries.  One  thing  that  is  not  changed 
is  the  golden  glory  of  the  sunsets  which  on  certain  evenings  falls 
in  pellucid  splendour  through  the  small,  cob  webbed  window- 
panes.  Another  is  the  lovely  view,  stretching  far  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie,  dotted  with  superb  trees 
and  traversed  in  indolent  course  by  the  winding  Gronde. 

In  the  north-western  angle  of  the  chateau  is  a  small  chapel, 
once  illumined  with  pictured  glass,  whereof,  however,  nothing 
remains. 

The  eighteenth-century  structure  is  simply  a  prolongation  of 
the  original  southern  arm  of  the  great  double  “L.”  The  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  trifle  lighter  in  detail  than  the  rest,  to  which  in 
general  design,* however,  especially  in  the  southern  fayade,  it 
closely  conforms. 

Of  this  noble  dwelling  the  landscape  setting  is  ideal.  Saint- 
Pierre-sur-Dives  is  itself  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
towns  of  Normandy,  though  intimately  known  to  but  very  few 
tourists.  The  district  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  France. 
Its  apples  and  wheat  are  renowned.  It  is  the  source  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  incomparable  Norman  cider.  The  rustic  architec¬ 
ture  is  nearly  all  of  the  “half-timbered”  type,  seen  also  in  the 
quainter  parts  of  England,  and  there  is  hardly  a  roof  that  is  not 
thatched.  Picturesqueness  without  end  is  found  in  highways  and 
byways  and  in  the  broad  undulations  of  the  bosky  and  beflowered 
countryside.  Surrounding  the  chateau  of  Le  Eobillard  are 
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a  beautiful  park  and  a  manor  farm  of  several  hundred  acres. 
Trees  are  to  be  seen  that  certainly  have  passed  their  third 
century,  and  some  even  their  fourth  and  fifth.  Gigantic  oaks, 
elms,  and  sycamores  are  on  every  hand,  and  in  the  park  itself 
are  hundreds  of  noble  pines  and  firs.  Standing  in  a  group, 
somewhat  apart,  three  of  these  and  a  splendid,  oak  of  the  non- 
deciduous  species  have  been  severally  christened  after  Dumas’ 
impossible  champions,  Porthos,  Athos,  Aramis,  and  d’Artagnan. 

It  is  not  very  hard  to  reconstitute  in  one’s  imagination  the 
merry  and  animated  scenes  that  took  place  at  Le  Eobillard 
two  hundred  years  ago  if  one  but  lingers  a  while  about  the  hoary 
chateau  and  wanders  leisurely  through  the  old-fashioned  gardens, 
the  groves,  the  fields,  the  flowery  glades  of  the  park.  One  may 
implicitly  believe  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  that  here  Charles  de 
Batz  d’Artagnan,  the  Gascon,  once  celebrated  the  victories  of 
the  hunt,  and  perhaps  as  well  certain  more  facile  victories  of  the^ 
boudoir.  The  other  d’Artagnan,  Marquis  de  Montesquiou  and 
Marshal  of  France,  joint  prototype  of  the  most  wondrous  of  all 
mousquetaires,  left  behind  him  indubitable  traces  of  his  presence. 

Briggs  Davenport. 
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FIONA  ^MACLEOD— THE  WOMAN. 

The  overshadowing  of  William  Sharp  by  the  genius 
Macleod  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  psychology  and  of  literature 
that  will  never  be  solved. 

During  the  lifetime  of  William  Sharp  the  writings  of  Fiona 
Macleod  were  accepted  by  the  world-  in  general  as  the  work  of 
a  living  woman  writer.  She  was  supposed  to  be  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
William  Sharp’s,  William  Sharp  being  her  adviser  and  “right 
hand  ”  in  the  matter  of  publishing.  Eumour  had  it  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  Highland  Chieftain.  Some  even  claimed  to  have 
seen  her  at  her  publisher’s  office. 

Her  correspondence  in  her  own  name  with  George  Meredith, 
W.  B.  Yeats,  A.  E.,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day  proves 
that  she  was  accepted  by  them  as  an  actual  woman.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  great  curiosity  and  some  doubt  existed  about  her  personality. 
Interviewers  called  at  her  residence  at  Edinburgh,  but  “Miss 
Macleod  was  out.”  No  one  in  Iona  remembered  her  visiting  the 
island.  ^  The  Fiona  Macleod  writings  were  attributed  variously 
to  Mrs.  William  Sharp,  to  William  Sharp,  and  to  husband  and 
wife  in  collaboration.  There  was  so  much  interest  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  that  William  Sharp  actually  disclaimed  his  authorship 
in  the  Literary  World  and  elsewhere.  He  regarded  the  keeping 
of  his  secret  as  a  sacred  trust — “Should  the  secret  be  found  out 
— Fiona  dies,”  he  said.  At  his  last  interview  with  George  Mere¬ 
dith  at  Boxhill  in  1903  Sharp  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation 
of  an  avowal.  “She  is  a  woman  of  genius,”  said  Meredith  to 
Sharp,  “this  is  rare  ...  so  rare  anywhere,  any  time,  in  women 
or  in  men.  Some  few  women  ‘  have  genius,’  but  she  is  more 
than  that.  Tell  her  I  think  of  her  often,  and  of  the  deep  thought 
in  all  she  has  written  of  late.  Tell  her  I  hope  great  things  of 
her  yet.” 

'At  Sharp’s  death  (four  years  before'  Meredith’s  death)  it 
became  known  that  there  was  no  living  woman  personality  called 
Fiona  Macleod,  and  that  Sharp  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
Fiona  Macleod  writings. 

And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  end  of  the  mystery ;  but  ft  is 
only  the  beginning.  '  Some  indeed  of  those  who  knew  William 
Sharp  during  his  lifetime  still  maintain  that  Fiona  Macleod  was 
a  mere  pseudonym,  and  her  investment  with  personality  a  piece 
of  legitimate  literary  trickery.  Mr.  Ernest  Ehys,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Sharps,  thinks  it  only  natural  that  William 
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Sharp  was  able,  “on  occasion,  thanks  to  an  extreme  concern 
with  women’s  inevitable  burdens  and  sufferings,  to  translate,  as 
men  are  very  rarely  able  to  do,  their  intimate  dialect.”  But 
that  Fiona  Macleod  is  no  more  than  a  pen-name  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  borne  out  either  by  external  or  internal  evidence. 

Let  us  very  briefly  examine  the  statements  of  William  Sharp 
himself  concerning  the  problem.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
question  his  veracity  on  matters  of  supreme  importance,  his  can 
be  the  only  authentic  testimony.  Next  in  value  comes  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  was  in  devoted  sympathy. 
After  touching  upon  these  Purees  of  evidence  we  shall  venture 
to  offer  some  very  curious  speculations  on  the  Fiona  Macleod 
personality,  derived  from  a  study  of  the  writings  themselves. 

Who,'  then — or  what — was  Fiona  Macleod?  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  three  theories,  all  taking  us  into  obscure  psychic 
regions.  These  theories  are :  (1)  That  Fiona  Macleod  and 
William  Sharp  were  dual  personalities ;  (2)  that  Fiona  Macleod 
was  a  past  woman-self  reincarnating  in  William  Sharp ;  (3)  that 
William  Sharp  was  at  times  overshadowed  or  possessed  by  some 
woman-influence  belonging  to  a  plane  other  than  human. 

It  is  perplexing  to  find  that  aU  these  three  theories  are  accepted 
by  William  Sharp  himself,  in  the  most  evidential  statement  he 
made,  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Nelson  Hood,  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  a  scheme  for  obtaining 
for  William  Sharp  a  Civil  List  Pension.  “Rightly  or  wrongly, 
I  am  conscious  of  something  to  be  done — to  be  done  by  one  side 
of  me,  by  one  half  of  me,  by  the  true  inward  self,  as  I  believe — 
[apart  from  the  overwhelmingly  felt  mystery  of  a  dual  self,  and 
a  reminiscent  life,  and  a  woman’s  life  and  nature  within,  con¬ 
curring  with  and  oftenest  dominating  the  other] — and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  I  believe  that  this,  and  the  style  so  strangely  born 
of  this  inward  life,  depend  upon  my  aloofness  and  spiritual  isola¬ 
tion  as  Fiona  Macleod.  ...  I  am  glad  and  content  to  be  a 
‘  messenger,’  an  interpreter,  it  may  be.  ...  In  a  word,  and 
quite  simply,  I  believe  that  a  spirit  has  breathed  in  me,  or 
entered  me,  or  that  my  soul  remembers  or  has  awaked  (the 
phraseology  matters  little),  and,  that  being  so,  that  my  concern 
is  not  to  think  of  myself  or  my  ‘name  ’  or  ‘  reward,’  but  to  do 
(with  what  remuneration,  financial  and  other,  may  be  necessary) 
my  truest  and  best.” 

A  study  of  Mrs.  William  Sharp’s  Biography  does  not  throw 
much  further  light  upon  the  mystery.  She  offers,  it  is  true,  a 
few  tentative  explanations  of  William  Sharp’s  preoccupation 
with  the  woman-side  of  creation.  She  writes  of  the  influence  of 
his  Highland  nurse,  Barbara,  upon  his  mind ;  she  relates  how 
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William  Sharp  told  her  “that  rarely  a  day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  try  to  imagine  himself  living  the  life  of  a  woman  ” ;  she 
makes  allusion  to  a  friend  in  Rome  to  whom  William  Sharp 
largely  attributed  his  development  as  Fiona  Macleod.  But  evi- 
dently  she  herself  believed  (as  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  believed)  that 
Fiona  Macleod  was  a  secondary  personality.  This  seems  suffi- 
ciently  indicated  in  the  following  passage  :  “ .  .  .  there  was  a 
continual  play  6f  the  two  forces  in  him  ...  of  the  intellectually 
observant,  reasoning  mind — the  actor  (that  is,  William  Sharp), 
and  of  the  intuitively  observant,  spiritual  mind — the  dreamer 
(that  is,  Fiona  Macleod),  which  differentiated  more  and  more  one 
from  the  other,  and  required  different  conditions,  different  en¬ 
vironment,  different  stimuli,  until  he  seemed  to  be  two  personali¬ 
ties  in  one.  It  was  a  development  which,  as  it  proceeded, 
produced  a  tremendous  strain  on  his  physical  and  mental 
resources ;  and  at  one  time,  between  1897-8,  threatened  him  with 
a  complete  nervous  collapse.  And  there  was  for  a  time  distinct 
opposition  between  these  two  natures  which  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  adjust  his  life,  for  the  two  conditions  which 
were  equally  imperative  in  their  demands  upon  him.” 

In  the  “  Conclusion  ”  to  her  Biography  Mrs.  William  Sharp 
writes  :  “In  trying  to  suggest  an  answer  (to  the  problem)  1 
would  say,  wuth  Fiona  Macleod,  ‘  I  write,  not  because  I  know  a 
mystery  and  would  reveal  it,  but  because  I  have  known  a  mystery, 
and  am  to-day  as  a  child  before  it,  and  can  neither  reveal  nor 
interpret  it.’  ” 

We  now  come  to  the  third  theory — that  of  an  overshadowing 
personality  other  than  human.  This  is  the  most  interesting 
theory  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  explain.  For  while  the 
doctrine  of  Reincarnation  can  claim  to  be  the  faith  of  a  large 
lx)rtion  of  the  human  race,  and  dual  personality  is  an  accepted 
scientific  fact,  an  Inspiration  that  has  Personality  belongs  to  that 
remote  and  unexplored  region  where  hover  the  Daemon  of 
Socrates  and  the  Muses  of  the  Poets ;  or  perhaps  rather  to  those 
more  accessible  domains  of  mysticism  where  vision  convinces  and 
experience  is  proof. 

William  Sharp  had  vision  as  well  as  experience  of  the  woman 
inspiration  to  whom  he  has  given  the  name  of  Fiona  Macleod. 
“For  I,  too,  have  my  dreams,  my  memory  of  one  whom  as  a 
child  I  called  Star-Eyes,  and  Whom  later  I  called  Baumorair-na- 
mara,  the  Lady  of  the  Sea,  and  w'hom  at  least  (?last)  I  knew 
to  be  no  other  than  the  woman  that  is  in  the  heart  of  women.” 
When  he  was  a  child  of  seven  he  saw  a  tall  woman  in  white 
“  with  hair  all  shiny-gold  like  buttercups  ”  standing  in  a  mist  of 
wild  hyacinths  near  a  sea-loch  in  Argyll.  “She  did  not  speak, 
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but  she  smiled,  and  because  of  the  love  and  beauty  in  her  eyes, 
I  ran  to  her.  She  stooped  and  lifted  blueness  out  of  the  flowers, 
as  one  might  lift  foam  out  of  a  pool,  and  I  thought  she  threw 
it  over  me.”  This  was  his  baptism  into  the  world  of  the  mystery 
of  Nature,  the  first  coming  of  the  Woman-Inspiration  into  his 
life.  Though  Mrs.  William  Sharp  often  heard  him  speak  of  the 
White  Lady  of  the  Woods,  he  does  not  record  in  his  own  person 
any  further  visions  of  this  tall  woman,  but  simply  tells  us  that 
"the  nominal  beginning  was  no  literary  adventure,  but  a  deep 
spiritual  impulse  and  compelling  circumstances  of  a  nature  upon 
which  I  must  be  silent.” 

William  Sharp’s  experience  of  Fiona  Macleod’s  method  of 
inspiration  is  described  in  the  following  passage,  taken  from  a 
letter  written  to  his  wife.  He  is  speaking  of  The  Rune  of  the 
Sorrow  of  Women.  “It  was  as  though  in  some  subtle  way  the 
soul  of  Woman  breathed  into  my  brain — and  I  feel  vaguely  as 
if  I  had  given  partial  expression  at  least  to  the  inarticulate  voice 
of  a  myriad  women  who  suffer  in  one  or  other  of  the  triple  ways 
of  sorrow.”  “Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  believe  I  am  half  a 
woman,”  he  writes  in  another  context,  “and  so  far  saved  as  I 
am  from  the  hazard  of  chance  from  what  a  woman  can  be  made 
to  suffer  if  one  let  the  light  of  the  common  day  illuminate  the 
avenues  and  vistas  of  her  heart.” 

We  have  next  to  ask  :  Can  it  be  asserted  that  any  special 
revelation  of  womanhood  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fiona  Macleod 
works  ? 

Though  in  literature  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  and 
Art  rises  above  sex,  thoii^b  great  men  can  write  greatly  of 
women,  and  great  w'oraen  greatly  of  men,  yet  there  are  sufferings 
and  sorrows  peculiar  to  women  which  only  a  woman  perhaps  can 
fully  understand.  Of  these  literature  offers  few  more  poignant 
portrayals  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  terrible  Lyric  Eunes. 

The  Runes  have  not  all  been  directly  inspired ;  the  Prayer  of 
Women  is  an  adaption  of  an  ancient  Celtic  Rune.  This  prayer 
is  the  fiercest  arraignment  of  man  that  we  can  recall.  “Save  us 
from  the  desires  of  men’s  eyes.  And  the  cruel  lust  of  them. 
Save  us  from  the  springing  of  the  cruel  seed  In  that  narrow 
house  which  is  as  the  grave  For  darkness  and  loneliness.”  The 
poem  closes  with  a  cry  of  anguish  : — 

"  Ah,  hour  of  the  hours, 

When  he  looks  at  our  hair  and  sees  it  is  gre.y; 

And  at  our  eyes  and  sees  they  are  dim; 

And  at  our  lips  straightened  out  with  long  pain; 

And  at  our  breasts,  fallen  and  seared  as  a  barren  hill; 

And  at  our  hands,  worn  with  toil! 

Ah,  hour  of  the  hours. 
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When,  eeeing,  he  seeth  all  the  bitter  niin  and  wreck  of  os— 

All  save  the  violated  womb  that  curses  him — 

All  save  the  heart  that  forbeareth — for  pity — 

All  save  the  living  brain  that  condemneth  him — 

All  save  the  spirit  that  shall  not  mate  with  him — 

All  save  the  soul  he  shsdl  never  see 
Till  he  be  one  with  it,  and  equal; 

He  who  hath  the  bridle,  but  guideth  not; 

He  who  hath  the  whip,  yet  is  driven  .  .  . 

O  Spirit,  and  the  Nine  Angels  who  watch  us. 

And  Thy  Son,  and  Mary  Virgin, 

Heal  us  of  the  wrong  of  man.  ...” 

The  Rune  of  the  Sorrow  of  Women  is  the  Rune  of  those  women 
who,  having  anguish,  die  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth  :  the  writer 
sees  in  a  dream  Mary  the  Mother,  and  hears  the  Rune  that  w 
in  her  heart ;  it  is  a  Rune  of  bitter  irony,  attributing  to  man 
those  [lains  and  sorrows  that  are  the  lot  of  women  alone. 

‘‘  And  high  in  His  Heaven  God  the  All-Seeing  troubled.” 

The  Rune  of  the  Passion  of  Women  tells  of  the  heartbreak  come 
of  longing  love,  and  the  heartbreak  come  of  love  deferred,  and  the 
heartbreak  come  of  love  grown  listless. 

We  would  submit  that  these  Runes  afford  the  most  striking 
internal  evidence  of  a  dominating  Woman  Personality  in  William 
Sharp’s  work.  They  seem  to  be  written  out  of  experience  from 
which  man  is  excluded ;  they  are  primitive,  outspoken ;  they  have 
the  naked  purity  of  that  which  is  born  close  to  Mother  Earth. 
They  are  in  a  sense  almost  cosmic,  since  they  reveal  how  half 
creation  travaileth  and  groaneth ;  and  this  universality  redeems 
them  from  any  suspicion  of  individual  bitterness.  They  express 
.a  great  truth,  though  not  perhaps  the  whole  truth. 

Can  anything  be  learned  of  this  dominating  Woman  Per¬ 
sonality?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  from  the  Fiona  Macleod 
writings  any  characteristics  of  Fiona  Macleod,  supposing  her  tc 
be  an  entity?  Are  any  hints  to  be  found  on  which  to  build  a 
hypothesis  as  to  who  she  is?  Now  there  are  two  divergent  forms 
of  Fiona  Macleod’s  manifestation  in  the  writings  which  afford 
a  clue  to  her  individuality,  and  after  touching  lightly  upon  these 
two  aspects,  we  shall  venture  with  much  diffidence  to  suggest 
the  identity  of  Fiona  Macleod  with  an  actual  historical  personage. 

William  Sharp  ,  has  himself  divided  certain  of  the  Fiona 
Macleod  tales  under  the  headings  :  Barbaric  and  Spiritual.  The 
Barbaric  Tales  are  fierce  and  nithless  :  they  have  the  hard  bitter¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  of  an  age  when  gentleness  was  cowardice. 
Through  the  Spiritual  Tales  there  shines  a  light  as  soft  and  as 
still  as  the  light  of  the  candles  borne  in  a  gale  by  Holy  St.  Bride. 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  two  sharply  contrasting  sides  of 
Fiona  Macleod’s  genius  let  us  give  two  illustrations  :  one,  a 
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vision  into  the  world  of  Pagan  ideal ;  one,  a  vision  into  the  world 
'of  Christian  ideal. 

The  Pagan  vision  has  terror  in  it,  and  splendour.  Fiona 
Macleod  relates  how  she  landed  on  one  of  the  remotest  islands 
of  the  Hebrides.on  a  late  afternoon  in  October.  The  old  shepherd, 
Murdo  Maclan,  the  only  man  there,  tells  of  the  strange  experi¬ 
ences  he  has — of  the  music  he  would  rather  not  be  hearing,  of 
the  hundred  feet  running  through  the  wet  grass.  A  storm  comes 
on,  and  Fiona  goes  into  Maclan ’s  cabin  and  sits  by  the  com¬ 
fortable  glow  of  the  peats,  while  the  old  man,  happy  in  that 
doing,  she  relates,  “made  tea  for  me.” 

“  He  was  smiling  and  busy  when  I  saw  his  face  cloud.  *  Will  you  be 
hearing  that?  ’  he  said,  looking  round.  ‘  What  was  it?  ’  I  answered,  for  I 
thought  I  had  heard  the  long  scream  of  the  gannet  against  the  waves  of  the 
wind  high  above  us. 

“  Having  no  answer  I  asked  Murdo  if  it  was  the  bird  he  meant.  ‘  Ay,  it 
might  be  a  bird.  Sometimes  it’s  a  bird,  sometimes  it’s  a  seal,  sometimes 
it’s  a  creature  of  the  sea  pulling  itself  up  the  shore  an’  makin’  a  hoarse, 
raughlin  noise,  like  a  boat  being  dragged  over  pebbles.  But  when  it  comes 
in  at  the  door  then  it’s  always  the  same,  a  tall  man  with  the  great  beauty 
on  him,  his  hands  hidden  under  the  white  cloak  he  wears,  a  bright,  c<Jd 
curling  flame  under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  a  crest  like  a  bird’s  on  his 
head.’  ” 

“Who  can  doubt,”  Fiona  Macleod  comments,  “that  it  was 
Manan,  in  the  body  or  vision,  the  son  of  the  most  ancient  God, 
who,  crested  with  snow-white  canna  with  a  blueness  in  it,  and 
foot-circt  with  cold  curling  flame — the  uplifted  wave  and  the 
wandering  sea-fire — appeared  to, the  old  islander?” 

The  spirit  of  the  Christian  ideal  is  embodied  in  the  vision  seen 
of  Sheen  in  the  Glen  of  Strath-nair.  This  vision  has  human 
tenderness  in  it,  and  divine  pity.  Old  Sheen  comes  back  from 
the  burn  to  the  croft  and  sits  down  before  the  peats.  -Every  day 
she  gets  tired  and  more  tired,  and  she  begins  to  hear  bells  ih 
the  air,  though  no  kirk  bells  ever  rang  in  Strath-nair.  She  tells 
her  son  Alasdair  how  she  found  a  man  by  the  stream  side.  He 
was  tall  and  spare  and  weary,  and  the  clothes  upon  him  poor 
and  worn.  She  speaks  to  him  a  few  words,  bidding  him  to  her 
croft,  and  he  answers  her  in  Gaelic.  And  sorrow  for  this  poor 
homeless  man  is  in  her  thought,  while  her  son  watches  her, 
knowing  that  the  time  for  their  parting  is  nigh.  Sheen  dies,  and 
on  the  day  of  her  earthing,  Alasdair  sees  the  Fisher  close  by. 
“Night  and  day,  Alasdair  Mac  Alasdair,”  the  Fisher  says,  “Night 
and  day  I  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  world.  And  those  waters  are 
the  w^aters  of  grief  and  the  waters  of  sorrow  and  the  waters  of 
despair.  And  it  is  the  souls  of  the  living  I  fish  for.  And  lo,  I 
say  this  thing  unto  you,  for  you  shall  not  see  me  again  :  Go  in 
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peace,  go  in  peace,  good  soul  of  a  poor  man,  for  thou  hast  seen 
the  Fisher  of  Men.” 

These  two  figures  embody  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  aspect 
of  the  Fiona  Macleod  writings  :  the  shining  figure  in  the  white 
cloak  with  flame  beneath  his  feet ;  the  homeless  Fisher  toiling 
over  the  stones;  the  one  superb,  aloof,  self-centred,  self-sufficient; 
the  other  humble,  full  of  pity,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief. 

It  is  clear  from  a  study  of  the  writings  that  the  Fiona  Macleod 
influence  drew  inspiration  from  both  the  Barbaric  and  the 
Spiritual  worlds.  Now  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  Christian 
and  the  Pagan  ideals  are  mutually  exclusive;  and  so  to  some 
extent  they  are.  Yet  characters  have  appeared  in  history  who 
have  been  invested  with  both  Pagan  and  Christian  attributes; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  Celtic  woman  who 
plays  a  part  of  deep  significance  in  the  Fiona  Macleod  writings. 
This  woman  is  St.  Brigid  of  Ireland,  Holy  St.  Bride. 

And  now  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  extraordinary  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Brigid  and  Fiona  Macleod  were  one  and  the  same 
person  :  that  the  tall  woman  seen  by  William  Sharp  among  the 
hyacinths  was  no  other  than  a  vision  of  Brigid.  This  theory 
rests,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  the  prominent  position  of 
Brigid  in  the  writings,  on  their  marked  Christian  and  Pagan 
characteristics,  corresponding  with  her  Christian  and  Pagan 
attributes,  on  uncertain  contexts  and  intuitions  that  cannot  be 
submitted  to  proof.  But  though  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the 
identity  of  Brigid  with  Fiona  Macleod,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  Sharp  regarded  Brigid  as  a  living  power :  as  “the 
genius  of  our  people  ”  still  leading  them  and  inspiring  them 
along  the  path ;  as  the  ”  Bride  of  Christ  ”  who  shall  come  again 
as  a  Woman  Redeemer  to  bring  peace  upon  the  world. 

Outside  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  Brigid  is  not  a  saint  about 
whom  there  is  much  knowledge.  What  is  there  in  her  story  that 
should  cause  Fiona  Macleod,  following  some  obscure  prophecy, 
to  assign  to  her  so  divine  a  mission  as  that  of  Saviour  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  This  question  is  not  irrelevant,  since  the  identity  of  Fiona 
Macleod  with  Brigid  is  possible ;  and  in  any  case  the  problem  is 
one  in  which  women  are  so  deeply  concerned  that  Fiona 
Macleod *s  attitude  towards  it,  supposing  her  to  be  a  woman 
entity,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  deep  significance. 

Brigid  occupies  historically  a  position  of  extraordinary  influence. 
In  her  Christian  aspect  she  is,  according  to  legend.  Virgin  and 
Mother  :  she  is  “the  Mary  of  the  Gaels.”  Dr.  Todd  states  :  “The 
ancient  authorities  place  her  on  an  equality  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  giving  her  also  the  seemingly  incommunicable  title  of 
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Dei  Genetrix,  and  the  still  more  unusual  one,  Queen  of  the  True 
God.” 

In  her  Pagan  aspect  Brigid  is,  according  to  legend,  Goddess, 
having  been  identified  with  the  pre-Christian  triple  Godhead 
Brigid,  Goddess  of  Poetry,  Smithswork  and  Healing. 

Let  us  see  what  Fiona  Macleod  has  to  say  of  Brigid  in  her 
'  Christian  aspect.  In  one  of  her  loveliest  Spiritual  Tales  Fiona 
Macleod  tells  the  story  of  the  Passing  of  Brigid  from  Iona  to 
Palestine,  that  she  might  become  the  Foster-Mother  of  Jesus. 
Brigid,  it  might  be  mentioned,  was  born  about  the  year  453,  and 
!  founded  her  great  monastery  at  Kildare  in  490 ;  but  Fiona 
j  Macleod  is  only  following  the  metaphysicians  when  she  states 
in  one  of  her  poems  :  “Time  never  was,  time  is  not.”  She 
relates  how  Brigid,  or  Bride,  standing  by  a  pool  called  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Youth  on  the  Island  of  Iona,  saw  the  quicken-boughs 
form  themselves  into  an  arch,  and  followed  a  white  dove  that 
drifted  under  and  through  them.  “She  moved  on  soundlessly, 
save  for  the  crisping  of  her  feet  among  the  hot  sands  outside 
the  village  of  Bethlehem.  This  was  the  passing  of  Bride,  who 
was  not  seen  again  on  Iona  for  a  year  and  a  day.” 

Brigid,  Milkmaid,  Brigid,  Foster-Mother  of  Jesus,  has  Milk 
for  her  Christian  symbol.  Her  blessing  on  the  cattle  is  invoked 
to  this  day  by  the  Gaelic  herdsmen,  and  to  this  day  the  Gaelic 
mothers  call  upon  her  in  an  ancient  ritual  at  the  moment  of 
child-birth.  In  the  many  milking-songs  and  lullabies  that  Fiona 
Macleod  has  written  for  Brigid.  Milkmaid,  Mother  and  Goddess 
are  blent  in  glimmering  confusion  : — 

“  Give  up  thy  milk  to  her  who  calls 
Across  the  low,  green  hills  of  Heaven 
And  stream-cool  meads  of  Paradise  I  ” 

The  symbol  of  Brigid  in  her  Pagan  aspect  is  Fire  :  it  is  because 
of  her  identification  with  the  Goddess  Brigid,  daughter  of  Dagda 
(the  Irish  Jupiter),  that  8t.  Brigid  is  invoked  as  “the  Fiery 
Arrow,”  “the  Fiery  Dart.”  Something  very  like  fire  worship 
was  practised  at  the  monastery  at  Kildare,  where  a  perpetual 
fire  was  kept  burning  (with  one  short  interval)  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  shrubs  or  thorns.  No 
male  person  was  allowed  to  enter  the  enclosure. 

In  the  Fiona  Macleod  writings  Brigid’s  initiation  into  the 
spiritual  world  is  very  subtly  connected  with  the  ritual  of  the 
birth  of  fire.  It  was  Brigid’s  birthday,  and  the  day  of  her 
Passing ;  a  brief  while  before  sunrise  she  reached  the  summit  of 
Dun-I  on  Iona.  There  she  found  three  young  Druids  ready  to 
tend  the  sacred  fire  the  moment  the  sun-rays  should  kindle  it. 
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“  In  what  strange,  myaterioua  way  Bride  did  not  see;  but  as  the  three 
Druids  held  their  hands  before  the  sacred  fire,  there  was  a  faint  crackling, 
then  three  thin  spirals  of  blue  smoke  rose,  and  soon  dusky  red  and  wan  yellow 
tongues  of  flame  moved  to  and  fro.  Out  of  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  God’s  - 
love  he  was  reborn  upon  the  world,  rebqm  a  little  fugitive  flame  upon  a  low  I 
hill  in  a  remote  island.”  | 

This  passage  reveals  a  remarkable  blending  of  Pagan  and 
Christian  thought.  The  Child  has  just  been  born  in  Bethlehem ; 
His  birth  synchronises  with  the  birth  of  Fire  on  Iona ;  and  ! 
Christ  worship  and  Fire  worship  are  in  some  mysterious  way 
identified.  Very  subtly  are  these  two  opposite  ideals,  Christian 
and  Pagan,  made  one.  It  would  seem  as  if  Fiona  Macleod  sug-  | 

gested  that  the  Pagan  aspect  of  Brigid  implied  something  more  ( 

than  a  mere  confusion  of  names,  more  than  an  instinctive  turning 
of  the  early  Christians  to  their  Pagan  deities.  And  the  Pagan 
aspect  of  Brigid  almost  overshadows  the  Christian  in  the  vision 
seen  of  her  by  old  Mary  MacArthur — the  vision  that  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  Fiona  Macleod’s  prophecy, of  the  Coming  of  a  Woman  ■ 
Redeemer. 

Fiona  Macleod  writes  of  old  age  very  tenderly ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  specially  caressing  in  her  touch  of  old  w'omen.  It  is  in 
Iona  that  she  comes  upon  old  Mary  MacArthur,  who  had  been 
gathering  driftwood  and  had  fallen  asleep  upon  a  ledge  of  granite. 

“ .  .  .  Old  Mary  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes.” 

“  Yes,  I  had  the  tiredness  indeed,”  she  added  after  a  little,  ”  but  what  of 
that?  For  I  had  the  good  sleep  and  a  thousand  things  of  goodness  more, 
for  I  had  a  dream  of  dreams.  Do  I  remember  it?  Yes,  for  sure,  I  have  it  as 
clear  as  a  cradle.  I  was  lying  here,  just  «ts  I  wiU  be  now,  with  the  faggot 
•"here  too,  when  a  woman  of  beauty  came  up  the  path  and  took  the  faggot  and 
flung  all  the  sticks  and  ends  into  the  sea.  *  What  will  you  be  doing,  lady?  ' 

I  said,  but  not  in  anger,  only  in  the  great  wonder.  ‘  It’s  your  sorrows  I’m 
throwing  away,’  she  said,  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as  to  send  the  birds  to  the 
branches.  .  .  Then  she  said,  *  You’ll  have  peace,  Mary,  and  great  joy,  and 
your  songs  and  your  beauty  will  never  die!  ’  .  .  .  And  at  that  my  heart 
sank  with  fear  and  rose  with  gladness,  for  who  could  this  be  but  ...  an 
sure  before  I  could  put  a  word  to  it  she  said,  I  am  Brighid.  I  went  on 
the  knees  and  cried,  ‘  Each  day  and  night  give  us  thy  peace.’  And  T  was 
putting  another  word  to  it  for  her,  fair  Foster-Mother  of  Christ,  when  she 
looked  at  me  and  said,  ‘  I  am  older  than  Brighid  of  the  Mantle,  Mary,  and 
it’s  you  that  should  know  it.  I  put  songs  and  music  on  the  wind  before  ever  I 

the  bells  of  the  chapels  were  rung  in  the  West  or  heard  in  the  East.  ... 
And  I  have  been  a  breath  in  your  heart.  And  the  day  has  its  feet  to  it  that  I 

will  see  me  coming  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  like  a  flame  upon  dry  I 

grass,  like  a  flame  of  wind  in  a  great  wood.  For  the  time  of  change  is  at 
hand  .  . 

And  then  Fiona  Macleod  goes  on  :  ‘‘I  have  often  thought  of 
old  Mary  MacArthur,  and  of  her  dream  of  Holy  St.  Bride,  and 
the  older  Brighid  of  the  West,  Mother  of  Songs  and  Music.” 
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And  then  in  a  passage  of  great  beauty  Fiona  Macleod  tells  us 
of  the  Second  Coming  of  Brighid  : — 

'*  I  believe  that  we  are  close  upon  a  great  emd  deep  spiritual  change.  I 
believe  a  new  redemption  is  even  now  conceived  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
human  heart,  that  is  itself  as  a  woman,  broken  in  dreams  and  yet  sustained 
in  faith,  patient,  long-suffering,  looking  towards  home.  I  believe  that  though 
the  reign  of  peace  may  he  yet  a  long  way  off  ...  it  is  drawing  near;  smd 
that  who  shall  save  ue  anew  shall  come  divinely  as  a  woman,  to  save  as 
Christ  saved,  but  not  as  He  did,  to  bring  with  her  a  sword.  But  whether  this 
divine  woman,  this  Mary  of  so  many  passionate  hopes  and  dreams,  is  to  come 
through  mortal  birth,  or  as  an  immortal  breathing  upon  our  eouls,  nohe  can 
yet  know.  .  .  And  since  then  I  have  learned,  and  do  see,  that  not  only 
prophecies  and  hopes,  and  desires  unclothed  yet  in  word  or  thought  foretell 
her  coming,  but  already  a  multitude  of  spirits  are  in  the  gardens  of  the  soul, 
and  are  sowing  seed,  and  calling  upon  the  wind  of  the  south;  and  that  every¬ 
where  are  watching  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  and  signs  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  in  many  lands,  in  many  peoples,  in  many  minds;  and  in  the  heaven 
itself,  which  the  soul  sees,  the  surpassing  signature." 

What  are  the  qualities  that  this  distracted  world  most  needs 
to-day?  The  Virgin  quality  of  Purity;  the  Mother  quality  of 
Healing ;  the  Goddess  quality  of  Power.  They  are  the  qualities 
of  Ideal  Woman,  not  to  be  found  united  except  in  the  ideal ;  and 
only  a  few  women  in  the  whole  course  of  history  have  been 
crowned  with  this  triple  crown  of  glory  to  reign  in  the  City  of 
Mansoul.  Brigid  is  one,  Virgin,  Mother  and  Goddess,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  unfitting  that  the  Coming  of  a  Woman  Saviour 
should  be  associated  with  the  Mary  of  the  Gaels.  That  greater 
Mary  is  another,  of  whom  Fiona  Macleod  wrote  :  “Mary  whose 
name  is  Love,  Whose  soul  is  Love,  whose  breath  is  Love,”  and 
who,  rather  than  Brigid,  may  be  indicated  in  the  prophecy.- 

This,  some  say,  is  the  century  of  women.  Doors  on  every  side 
are  opening  to  us.  But  with  opportunity  comes  greater  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  we  whom  the  pioneers  dreamed  of  with  light  upon 
our  brows,  enfranchised,  clear-eyed,  know  ourselves  very  weak 
and  human,  burdened  with  the  thought  of  the  herculean  task 
that  is  before  us.  For  often — often  of  choice — the  doors  that 
open,  open  into  the  arena  where  we  are  choked  with  dust  and 
confronted  with  wild  beasts.  The  monsters  of  evil  are  hydra¬ 
headed  and  their  bleeding  victims  often  too  mauled  for  cure. 
Then  it  is  that  this  vision  of  an  Ideal  Woman,  strong  to  love 
and  to  heal,  comes  to  bring  comfort  to  us — this  prophecy  of  a 
Woman  Saviour,  bearer  of  Peace — this  promise  that  we,  too,  may 
have  our  share  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

Is  there  any  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  survey  of 
the  Fiona  Macleod  problem? 


In  the  explicit  statements  of  William  Sharp  and  of  his  wife, 
and  in  the  writings  themselves,  especially  in  the  Lyric  Bunes  of 
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Women  and  the  passage  heralding  a  Woman  Saviour,  we  submit 
that  there  is  more  than  sufl&cient  evidence  to  predicate  a  Woman 
Influence  that  cannot  be  explained  in  any  normal  way. 

Further  than  this  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  go.  Whether 
Fiona  Macleod  was  a  Secondary  Personality  or  a  Past  Self, 
whether  she  was  Brigid  or  some  other  woman-entity,  can  never 
be  logically  proved.  The  problem  belongs  to  those  ethereal 
regions  where  logic  cannot  function,  and  the  only  key  that 
William  Sharp  has  left  to  us  is — our  own  intuition.  “ .  .  .  It  is 
a  mystery.  I  cannot  explain.  Perhaps  you  will  intuitively 
understand  or  may  come  to  understand.  ...”  So  William  Sharp 
wrote  in  the  letters  he  left  to  be  sent  to  a  few  special  friends 
after  his  death.  ‘‘The  rest  is  silence,”  as  he  says  in  this  last 
message. 


Ethel  Rolt-Wheeler. 


THE  WAR  CLOUD  IN  THE  EAST. 


The  news  received  from  the  Russian  Border  States  is  exceed¬ 
ing  grave  and  disquieting.  Apparently  a  strong  army  of  German 
soldiers,  masquerading  as  Russians,  have  embarked  upon  a  war 
of  conquest.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  General  von  der  Goltz 
and  other  local  commanders  have  been  acting  on  their  own 
account  by  setting  the  German  troops  in  motion  against  the  Letts 
or  whether  the  attack  was  ordered  and  directed,  or  tacitly 
encouraged,  by  the  Berlin  Government  itself.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  Germany’s  action  may  have  the  most 
serious  consequences.  It  opens  up  a  vista  of  renewed  wars,  and 
it  may  lead  either  to  widespread  chaos  or  to  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  dissolution  of  the  German  State. 

Unfortunately  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  themselves 
are  very  largely  to  blame  for  the  outbreak.  The  Peace  Treaty 
with  Germany  contains  the  following  provisions  : — 

Art.  116.  Qermany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and 
inalienable  the  independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  of  the' 
former  Russian  Empire  on  August  1,  1914.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  269  of  Part  X.  (Economic  Clauses),  Germany  accepts  definitely 
the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties  and  of  all  treaties,  conventions, 
and  agreements  entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  Government  in 
Russia.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  formally  reserve  the  rights  of 
Russia  to  obtain  from  Germany  restitution  and  reparation  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  117.  Germany  undertakes  to  recognise  the  full  force  of  all  treaties 
or  agreements  which  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  with  States  now  existing  or  coming  into  existence  in  future  in  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1, 
1014,  and  to  recognise  the  frontiers  of  any  such  States  as  determined 
therein. 

Art.  433.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Treaty,  by  which  Germany  accepts  definitely  the  abrogation  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty,  and  of  all  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  entered  into 
by  her  with  the  Maximalist  Government  in  Russia,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and 
Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present  in  the  said  territories  shall  return 
to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments  of  the 
Principal  uAllied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable, 
having  regard  to  the  internal  situation  of  these  territories.  These  troops 
shall  aostain  from  all  requisitions  and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive 
measures,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  intended  for  Germany,  and  shall 
in  no  way  interfere  with  such  measures  for  national  defence  as  may  be 
adopted. by  the  Provisional  Govermnents  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
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No  other  German  troops  shall,  pending  the  evacuation  or  after  the  evacua- 
tion  is  complete,  be  admitted  to  the  said  territories. 

The  Peace  Treaty  in  its  final  form  was  published  at  the  end 
of  June,  1919.  Its  stipulations  regarding  the  new  Russian  Border 
States  are  detailed,  plain  and  quite  explicit,  but  unfortunately 
they  have  been  treated  with  contempt  by  the  German  troops 
stationed  in  the  Baltic  lands,  and  have  been  disregarded  by  the 
Berlin  authorities,  which  have  allowed,  or  at  least  have  not  pre¬ 
vented,  the  open  recruiting  in  Germany  of  soldiers  for  reinforcing 
the  German  Army  in  the  Baltic  States,  and  the  sending  of  men, 
arms  and  munitions  across  the  frontier.  The  Treaty  has  become 
a  dead  letter.  For  months  news  of  this  extraordinary  traffic  has 
been  published  both  in  the  German  and  the  non-German  Press. 
Nevertheless,  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  Treaty  continued.  The 
Allies  have  encouraged  the  disregard  and  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  by  their  vacillating  Eastern  policy,  which  clearly  showed 
that  they  did  not  follow  a  single  aim,  that  they  were  at  cross 
purposes.  Hence  violation  after  violation  was  tolerated.  Exactly 
as  Napoleon  made  use  of  the  divisions  of  the  Allies  at  the  Vienna 
Congress,  broke  out  of  Elba  and  renewed  the  war,  counting  upon 
their  disunion,  even  so  Germany  seems  to  be  acting  at  the  present 
moment-.  , 

The  policy  of  nations  is  greatly  influenced  by  precedents. 
Defeated  Germany,  still  swayed  by  the  Prussian  aristocracy 
which  practically  monopolises  all  the  higher  |X)sts,  appears  to  be 
acting  as  defeated  Prussia  did  between  1807  and  1812.  In 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt,  the  Prussian  Army  was 
to  be  reduced  to  42,(K)()  men.  At  that  time  long-service  armies 
were  general.  Prussia  recast  her  military  system.  By  passing 
rapidly  short-service  recruits  through  the  army  and  placing  them 
into  the  reserve  Prussia  was  able  to  mobilise  in  1813  a  field  army 
of  128,000  men  reinforced  by  a  reserve  of  150,000.  That  was  a 
wonderful  feat  for  a  State  of  5,000,000  inhabitants. 

In  1811,  when  Napoleon  prepared  for  war  with  Russia,  the 
Prussian  statesmen  thought  that  the  moment  for  action  had 
arrived,  and  they  began  to  mobilise  their  troops  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  them  at  the  strategical  points.  However,  as  Prussia 
swarmed  with  French  officers,  diplomatic  agents  and  spies,  the 
mobilisation  had  to  be  carefully  disguised.  According  to  Duncker, 
Lehmann,  Stern,  and  other  authorities,  about  100,000  reservists 
were  surreptitiously  called  up  and  were  sent  in  small  batches  to 
the  various  camps.  In  order  to  hide  the  real  purpose  the  men 
were  ordered  to  retain  their  civilian  clothes,  and  were  set  to 
work  upon  the  construction  of  fortifications,  etc.  Nai)oleon, 
apprised  of  Prussia’s  action,  sent  categorical  orders  to  Saint- 
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Marsan,  his  Minister  at  Berlin,  to  insist  upon  the  ijnmediate 
discontinuance  of  the  works  begun  and  the  immediate  discharge 
of  the  men  to  their  homes.  At  the  same  time  orders  were  given 
to  the  French  armies  about  Prussia  to  act  in  case  of  resistance. 
King  Frederick  William  III.  became  alarmed.  He  assured  the 
Emperor  in  an  autograph  letter  that  he  would  take  all  the 
measures  demanded.  However,  the  mobilisation  quietly  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  Prussian  Chancellor,  Hardenberg,  assured  Saint- 
Marsan  that  the  King  was  absolutely  determined  to  stop  the 
.  strengthening  of  the  fortresses,  that,  however,  it  was  impossible 
to  discharge  at  once  all  the  men,  for  they  would  be  unemployed 
and  starving,  that  therefore  they- would  be  set  to  making  roads, 
biidges,  canals,  etc.  When  French  commissioners  were  sent  out 
to  investigate  whether  the  demanded  demobilisation  had  been 
effected  they  discovered  that  the  masses  of  men  which  had  been 
concentrated  in  the  fortresses  had  been  hidden  in  out  of  the  way 
villages  and  in  the  extensive  forests,  that  military  stores  and 
^  munitions  were  moved  at  night,  that  guns  were  hidden  under 
stacks  of  timber,  etc.  History  has  evidently  repeated  itself. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Germany’s 
policy  in  the  Eussian  Border  States,  we  must  study  the  subject 
from  the  German  point  of  view. 

Modem  Germany  was  created  by  Prussia.  The  modern  Ger¬ 
mans  have  become  largely  Prussianised,  having  become  per¬ 
meated  with  the  Prussian  spirit  and  with  Pmssian  views.  Old 
Prussia,  Prussia  proper,  consists  of  the  provinces  east  of  the 
Elbe.  The  Prussian  provinces  to  the  west  of  that  river  are  very 
recent  conquests.  Prussia’s  policy  was  made  by  the  East-Elbian 
aristocracy,  the  Junkers,  and  so  was  the  policy  of  Pmsso-Ger- 
many.  The  lands  east  of  the  Elbe  were  originally  Slavonic  lands. 
Adventurers  from  the  west  and  south  of  Germany  settled  among 
the  heathen  Slavs,  fought  and  subdued  them,  and  ruled  them 
with  a  hand  of  iron.  The  numerous  German  names  ending  in 
“ow,”  such  as  Billow,  Sydow,  Virchow,  are  as  Slavonic  as  the 
numerous  Eussian  names  which  end  in  “off.”  The  Germans 
colonised  and  Germanised  the  East-Elbian  lands.  They  expanded 
at  the  cost  of  the  native  Slavs  who  would  obediently  toil  and 
fight  for  their  masters.  Thus  Prussian  absolutism  and  Prussian 
Statecraft  were  created -on  the  basis  of  racial  supremacy.  The 
East-Elbian  aristocracy  felt  most  at  home  in  the  lands  where 
actual  or  disguised  serfdom  existed.  Eussia  was  to  them  a  second 
fatherland.  Bismarck  felt  as  much  at  home  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  as  in  Berlin,  and  he  loved  the  Eussian  country  as  much 
as  the  German.  That  appears  from  his  letters  to  his  wife. 

The  eyes  of  the  East-Elbian  Junkers  were  turned  to  the  East, 
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not  to  the  West.  From  their  point  of  view,  as  from  that  of  the 
Russians  of  the  old  dominant  class,  the  West  was  rotten  with 
industrialism,  democracy,  socialism  and  revolution.^  They  opposed 
Bismarck’s  policy  of  industrial  development,  the  opening  of 
Germany  by  means  of  railways  and  canals,  the  construction  of 
the  German  merchant  marine,  the  acquisition  of  colonies,  the 
building  of  the  fleet,  the  Emperor’s  oversea  policy.  Their  idea 
was  a  self-contained  inland  State  directed  by  a  powerful  terri¬ 
torial  aristocracy  and  ruling  over  millions  of  serfs.  According 
to  them,  Germany  was  to  find  the  most  promising  fields  of 
colonisation  and  expansion  not  across  the  ocean,  but  on  the 
boundless  plains  of  Russia.  The  Russian  Slavs  might  be  subdued 
and  Germanised  and  become  as  loyal  and  obedient  as  the  Slavonic 
aborigines  of  Prussia  itself.  This  policy  seemed  all  the  more 
desirable  as  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  were  considered  to 
be  German  colonies  which  happened  to  be  under  the  Russian 
crown.  It  is  true  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  three  Baltic  provinces  is  German.  According  to  the  Hand- 
huch  des  Dcwtschtums  im  Ausland,  the  Germans  formed  9'74  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Latvia,  8’68  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Lithuania,  and  5*81  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Esthonia.  However,  the  Germans  were  the  dominating  class, 
and  that  was  all  that  mattered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Prussian  aristocrats.  They  were  the  large  landowners  and  they 
furnished  the  leading  citizens  in  the  towns.  The  illusion  that 
the  Baltic  provinces  were  German  lands  was  assiduously  spread 
in  Germany.  Colour  was  given  to  that  idea  by  the  fact  that 
.•most  of  the  place  names  are  German,  such  as  Dorpat,  Libau, 
Oesel,  Pernau,  Riga,  Walk,  Wiek,  Wierland,  Frauenbnrg,  | 
Prinzenhof,  Neuhausen,  Jacobstadt,  Marienburg,  Seswegen,  j 
Lemburg,  Miihlgraben,  Sennen,  Kiirbis,  Weissenstein,  Wasen-  | 
berg,  Grossenhof,  etc.  Prussians  and  Germans  looked  upon  the 
Baltic  lands  as  provinces  which  by  right  ought  to  belong  to 
Germany.  • 

From  the  military  point  of  view  the  possession  of  Russia  would 
be  of  priceless  value  to  Germany,  for  the  country  is  an  inex-  j 
haustible  reservoir  of  recruits.  The'  population  of  Russia  has 
increased  as  follows  during  recent  times  : — 

1762  19,000,000  I 

1796  36,000,000  | 

1816  45,000,000  ! 

1835  60,000,000 

1859  74,000,000 

1897  129,209,297  ' 

1913  174,099,600 
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I  Russia  could  furnish  Germany  not  only  with  unlimited  num¬ 
bers  of  soldiers,  but  also  with  gigantic  quantities  of  those  materials 
required  in  war  the  lack  of  which  largely  caused  Germany’s 
downfall.  Russia  can  produce  unlimited  quantities  of  wheat, 
j  rye,  meat,  leather,  wool,  cotton,  oil,  coal,  iron,  etc.  Dominating 
I  Russia,  Germany  need  no  longer  fear  a  blockade.  Besides  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  country  could  be  converted  into  wealth. 
The  losses  of  the  war  might  easily  be  made  good  if  the  Germans 
were  enabled  to  exploit  freely  Russia’s  gigantic  resources  to  their 
own  benefit.  A  Germany  stretching  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Bering  Strait  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  borders  of  India 
and  China  could  rule  the  world. 

Geographically  Germany  and  Russia  are  practically  one.  The 
vast  German  plain  is  a  continuation  of  the  still  vaster  Russian 
plain.  There  are  no  mountains  between  Cologne  and  the  Urals 
The  harbours  of  Russia  lie  either  in  Germany  or  within  the  Ger¬ 
man  sphere,  if  we  take  the  German  point  of  view  and  consider 
the  Baltic  provinces  German  lands.  A  Germany  organically 
connected  with  Russia  would  possess  more  than  250,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  vastest  resources  possessed  by  any  country 
in  the  world. 

Traditionally  the  Germans  have  been  masters  in  Russia  for 
centuries.  German  administrators,  statesmen,  and  generals  have 
dominated  and  directed  all  the  energies  of  Russia  and  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  country  for  centuries.  It  was  ruled 
by  the  House  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  which  adopted  the  name 
Romanoff,  and  the  Tsars  married,  as  a  rule,  German  princesses. 
Russia’s  policy  was  made  in  Germany  and  Russia’s  intellectual 
life  was  largely  directed  from  Berlin.  We  can,  therefore,  not 
wonder  that  the  Russian  Revolution  also  originated  in  Germany. 
Bolshevism,  is  not  an  indigenous  Russian  plant,  but  a  present 
which  Germany  made  to  Russia.  It  is  an  article  made  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  intended  solely  for  exportation  abroad. 

The  Bolshevist  doctrine  was  evolved  by  Karl  Marx,  the  Bol¬ 
shevist -policy  was  made  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  Berlin,  and 
Bolshevist  warfare  was  directed  by  the  German  War  Office  and 
General  Staff.  Sir  George  Buchanan,  the  late  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Russia,  an  excellent  authority  on  Russian  affairs, 
repeatedly  stated  that  Germany  stood  behind  the  Bolshevists. 
He  said,  for  instance,  at  the  British  Russia  Club,  on  July  17th, 
1919 

"  There  may  be  a  peace  with  the  Germans  in  the  west,  but  we  are  not 
at  peace  with  them  in  Russia.  They  are  behind  the  Bolshevists ;  they  are 
I  pushing  the  Bolshevists  not  only  against  us,  but  against  all  those  young 
States  which  we  have  called  into  existence.  .  .  . 
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"  The  policy  of  Germany  has  always  been  to  foment  Bolshevism  in  Russia  e 
except  in  those  provinces  where  her  armies  were  in  occupation — to  do  so 
nntil  she  felt  herself  strong  enough  to  put  it  down  and  to  take  in  hand  the 
work  of  Russian  reconstruction.  Mr.  Kervis,  whom  you  all  know  by  name 
writes  to  me  from  Helsingfors  and  says  :  *  The  Germans  are  working  the 
Bolshevists  for  all  they  are  worth  at  Petrograd.  They  are  helping  them  in 
their  army,  and  the  police  force  is  run  and  staffed  by  Germany.’  We  also 
hear  of  Maximilian  Harden  advocating  the  closest  co-operation  between  | 
Germany  and  Russia,  ‘  as  the  only  means  of  saving  Germany  in  the  future.’ 

We  also  read  that  the  German  Government  have  begun  negotiations  with 
the  Bolshevist  Government  for  economic  relations  with  Russia.  They  want 
to  get  a  start.  Their  idea  is,  by  economic  penetration,  to  get  the  control 
not  only  of  the  Russian  markets,  but  of  Russia’s  man-power,  of  Russia’s 
untold  natural  wealth,  and  by  so  doing  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 

If  we  now  stand  aside  and  allow  them  to  do  it,  if  we  allow  them  to  ( 
complete  the  work  which  they  have  begun,  all  the  sacrifice  which  we  have 
made  in  this  war  will  have  been  made  in  vain,  and  we  shall  later  on  be 
confronted  with  a  Germany  strong  enough  to  embark  on  that  armed  effort  of 
revenge  of  which  she  is  already  dreaming.” 

Early  in  October  Sir  George  Buchanan  stated  at  a  farewell 
luncheon  given  in  his  honour  by  the  British  Russia  Club  : — 

“  At  our  last  dinner  here  I  pointed  out,  as  you  may  perhaps  rememberf 
that  the  reaeon  why  the  Bolshevist  Army  had  attained  such  a  pitch  of 
efficiency  was  owing  to  the  German  Staff  Officers  who  were  working 
with  it.  .  .  . 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  shall  speak  about  Russia, 
and  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  personal  conviction  that  the  Russian 
problem  is  one  of  the  gravest  with  which  this  country  has  ever  been  c<hi. 
fronted,  and  that  if  we  allow  Germany  to  make  of  Russia  a  German  colony 
we  shall  be  confronted  with  a  Germany  far  more  powerful  than  she  ever 
was  before  the  war.-  She  is  already  tightening  her  grip  on  the  Baltic 
province®.  She  is  sending  thousands  of  German  settlers  into  Russia.  Sbe 
is  doing  the  Staff  work  of  the  Bolshevist  Army.  She  is  supporting 
Bolshevism  in  Russia.  She  is  using  it  as  an  instrument  until  it  has  served 
its  purpose.  Should  the  Bolshevists — which ,  God  forbid — ever  succeed  in 
crushing  Denikin  and  Koltchak,  the  Russian  people  in  their  despair  will  be 
forced  to  invite  Germany  to  come  in  and  crush  the  Bolshevists,  and  to  take 
in  hand  the  work  of  reconstruction.” 

Sir  George  Buchanan  has  not  stood  alone  in  warning  against 
the  danger  of  allowing  Russia  to  become  a  German  protectorate. 
The  British  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  must  have  been,  aware  for  many  months  that 
it  has  been  and  is  Germany’s  settled  aim  to  dominate  Russia 
and  to  make  it  a  State  .subject  to  Germany.  Their  attitude 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Germans  care  little  whether  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Bolshevists  against  the  Russian 
people  or  whether  they  support  the  Russian  people  against  the 
Bolshevists.  In  the  beginning  the  Germans  supported  the 
Bolshevists  in  order  to  destroy  the  Russian  Army.  Now,  when 
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the  country  is  tired  of  Bolshevist  tyranny,  the  Germans  seem 
desirous  of  posing  as  Enssia’s  saviours*.  As  Prusso-German  policy 
has  hitherto  been  based  on  racial  supremacy,  on  government 
exercised  by  a  territorial  aristocracy  over  a  docile  people,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  Germans  wish  to  reconstruct  Eussia  more 
or  less  on  traditioHal  Prusso-Eussian  lines.  The  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  tried  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  make  Eussia  a 
German  preserve  has  been  clear  to  countless  observers,  and  the 
files  of  the  various  Foreign  Offices  must  be  replete  with  hundreds 
of  reports  bearing  out  the  views  of  the  late  British  Ambassador. 
Moreover,  the  Germans  themselves  have  told  the  world  in 
countless  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  that  they  must  restore 
their  power,  ensure  their  predominance,  and  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  enemies  by  securing '  the  control  of  Eussia.  The 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  the  leading  German  monthly,  a  publica¬ 
tion,  be  it  noted,  which  bears  a  distinctly  Liberal  character, 
had,  in  its  issue  for  May,  1919,  a  long  article,  “Ex  Oriente 
Lux,”  by  Paul  von  Sokolowski,  in  which  we  read  : — 

“The  Russians  have  never  been  a  free  people,  not  even  after  the  freeing 
of  the  Serfs.  They  lack  the  principal  ingredient  necessary  for  free  develop¬ 
ment,  belief  in  the  honourableness  and  sanctity  of  work.  From  the  German 
frontier  to  the  wastes  of  Asia  no  physical  labour  is  done  on  Russian  soil 
except  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  chastisement.  .  .  . 

“To  the  Russian  labour  as  a  moral  factor  is  a  thing  unknown,  and  the 
practical  necessity  of  working  is  felt  as  a  great  evil.  The  vacuum  created  by 
the  lack  of  interest  in  work  is  filled  by  fantastical  ideas,  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  these  arose  the  conquering  policy  of  Tsarism.  Hence  the 
Russians  strove  to  reach  seas  on  which  they  would  not  navigate,  to  conquer 
lands  which  they  neither  knew  how  to  open  up  nor  to  administer. 

“Bolshevism,  by  encouraging  the  Russian  people  in  their  hatred  of  work 
and  in  their  pursuit  of  fantastic  ideas,  has  utterly  destroyed  all  the  culture 
existing.  Hence  it  has  placed  the  people  in  the  same  position  in  which 
it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Russians  endeavoured  to  organise  themselves 
into  a  State  with  the  help  of  the  Normans.  .  .  . 

“If  we  Germans  wish  to  find  compensation  for  all  we  have  lost,  we  must 
open  up  for  ourselves  new  fields  of  activity.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
creating  a  community  of  interest  with  the  Russians.  We  must  advance  in 
industry  and  in  culture  'hand  in  hand  with  our  Eastern  neighbours.  In  view 
of  their  dislike  of  work  and  their  inclination  towards  Utopian  dreams,  the 
Russians  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  they  will  disappear  in  the  waste 
created  by  the  Bolshevists  unless  we  come  to  their  aid.  Henceforth 
Germany’s  foreign  trade  will  be  completely  dependent  upon  England’s 
goodwill,  and  the  German  flag  will  disappear  from  the  sea  for  a  long  time. 
Consequently,  Germany  can  find  a  wide  open  door  in  future  only  in  Russia. 
Germany’s  past  bids  us  to  direct  our  gaze  towards  the  East,  for  Russia’s 
•dministrative  and  cultural  advance  in  the  last  two  centuries  has  principally 
been  effected  by  us  Germans.  No  nation  can  do  in  Russia  the  work  which 
Germany  can  carry  out  by  means  of  her  surplus  population.  That  fact  has 
been  evident  to  all  energetic  and  progressive  elements  of  the  Russian  State 
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in  the  past.  Germany  will  regain  once  more  the  confidence  of  the  Russians 
if  we  fight  Bolshevism  with  energy.  The  Russians,  cured  of  imperialism  and 
of  Bolshevism,  will  advance  once  more  in  civilisation.  Anglo-Saxon  and  French 
envy  cannot  block  our  way.” 

Id  the  same  number  Hermann  von  Bosen  stated,  in  an  article 
entitled  “  Wilsonism  and  Bolshevism  ”  : — 

“As  regards  the  prospects  of  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  foreign  countries, 
France  is  not  likely  to  become  a  victim  because  it  has  a  prosperous  peasantry 
and  Bocisd  democracy  is  weak  in  the  country.  Besides,  France  does  not 
suffer  from  over-population.  Industrial  States,  such  as  England  and  Belgium, 
are  much  more  favourable  to  it.  The  latter  particularly  has  already  been 
strongly  infected  with  it.  .  .  .  The  English  proletariat  has  only  recently 
founded  a  political  party  of  its  own.  However,  the  English  workmen  possess 
in  their  Trade  Unions  powerful  organisations,  and  they  have  acquired  great 
experience  in  industrial  warfare.  These  organisations  have  been  deprived 
of  nearly  all  their  rights  during  the  war.  Hence  unrest  and  auger  have 
increased,  especially  during  the  last  two  years.  Although  the  United  States 
of  America  possess  the  richest  agricultural  land  in  the  world,  the  danger  of 
Bolshevism  should  be  greater  over  there  than  in  England.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  are  highly  developed  in  the  East  and  the  centre  of  the  Union, 
and  the  workers  consist  largely  of  the  worst  elements  of  the  European 
peoples.  This  proletarian  mass  has  recently  formed  an  international  organ¬ 
isation  which  aims  at  converting  the  United  States  into  a  Bolshevist 
Republic. 

“Germany  is  in  an  exposed  position,  but  she  should  be  able  to  keep  of! 
Bolshevism  perpetually  by  embarking  upon  a  healthy,  wise,  and  before  all 
national  social  policy.  .  .  . 

“  The  evolution  of  Russian  Bolshevism  is  progressing  far  more  rapidly 
than  is  generally  recognised  in  Germany.  It  is  rapidly  losing  ground. 
However,  the  Russians  are  incapable  of  creating  anything  unaided.  They 
canot  reorganise  their  terribly  devastated  country.  When,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Russians  asked  German  princes  to  take  over  the 
government  of  their  country,  they  told  them  that  Russia, was  largo  and 
fruitful  but  that  there  was  no  order  in  the  land.  Soon,  possibly  very  soon, 
a  similar  call  from  Russia  will  be  heard  in  Germany,  and  this  time  the 
appeal  will  be  made,  not  to  the  German  princes,  but  to  the  German  workers, 
agricultural  organisers,  manufacturers,  engineers,  toremen,  etc.  The  demand 
for  German  organisation  and  for  German  guidance  will  be  louder  in  Russia 
than  the  demand  for  foreign  capital.  Industrially,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
their  neighbour  States,  which  have  suffered  so  much,  will  always  have  to  go 
hand  in  hand.  Thinking  men  in  Russia  are  fully  aware  that  the  country 
will  go  to  ruin  unless  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  industrial  areas  of 
Central  Europe.” 

Germany’s  policy  in  the  Baltic  lands  possesses  very  interesting 
military,  political  and  economic  aspects.  At  present  the  former 
absorb  universal  attention.  When  it  became  clear  that  Germany 
could  not  escape  defeat  many  Germans  exclaimed:  “We  have 
lost  in  the  West.  Now  we  must  turn  towards  the  East.”  The 
policy  of  aggressive  activity  and  of  desperate  intrigue  in  the  East 
was  undoubtedly  undertaken  in  the  first  place  by  the  military 
and  the  political  hotheads,  by  the  supporters  of  the  old  regime, 
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by  the  very  men  who  had  caused  the  war,  and  who  were  short- 
bighted  and  reckless  and  mad  enough  to  believe 'that  they  could 
safely  fool  and  defy  the  united  Powers  of  the  world,  set  the 
Hussian  Border  States  against  each  other  in  a  war  to  the  death, 
start  a  private  war  of  their  own,  conquer  Kussia,  attach  it  to 
Germany,  and  erect  a  greater,  a  more  powerful,  and  a  more 
dangerous  reactionary  military  empire  on  the  ruins  of  that 
country.  Possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  that  policy  was  known 
and  connived  at  by  the  politicians  in  Berlin.  Perhaps  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  not  to  interfere  with  the 
gieat  adventure.  Possibly  the  men  in  authority  were  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  an  undertaking  which  was  largely  approved  of 
by  influential  people.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  genesis  of 
the  Baltic  intrigue,  the  aims  of  the  militarist  adventurers  are 
likely  to  come  to  nought.  They  will  scarcely  be  allowed  once 
more  to  set  the  world  aflame.  The  sense  of  danger  is  likely  to 
unite  the  hesitating  Powers  for  action.  Democracies  are  pro¬ 
verbially  short-sighted.  Still,  it  is  most  improbable  that  they 
will  allow  the  whole  result  of  the  war  to  be  jeopardised  by  a 
handful  of  men  who  probably  rely  for  success  rather  on  bluff  and 
on  trickery  than  on  their  strength. 

While  the  grandiose  Bussian  policy  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Prussian  hotheads  seems  unlikely  to  reverse  the  verdict 
of  the  Great  War,  it  may  have  the  most  disastrous  and  the  most 
terrible  consequences  to  Germany.  Energetic  action  by  one  or 
several  of  the  Western  Powers  would  endanger  the  continued 
existence  of  the  German  State.  Its  position  is  precarious  enough 
as  it  is.  The  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the  war,  or  of  the 
blockade,  would  probably  madden  the  people  who  long  for  peace 
and  who  were  promised  peace.  Determined  action  on  the  part 
of  Germany’s  opponents  would  therefore  in  all  probability  lead 
not  to  a  patriotic  rally  of  the  German  people,  but  to  an  attack 
of  the  infuriated  masses  on  those  responsible  for  Germany’s 
tribulations.  The  present  Government  would  be  swept  out  of 
existence,  but  the  reactionaries  would  scarcely  succeed  them. 
That  hope,  which  may  to  some  extent  have  inspired  the  Bussian 
adventure,  would  probably  be  disappointed.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  the  frenzied  people  would  liurl  themselves  upon  the  reac¬ 
tionary  classes,  the  supporters  of  the  old  rigime,  and  massacre 
the  old  nobility,  the  high  State  officials,  and  the  officers  indis¬ 
criminately  by  the  thousand  in  order  to  purge  Germany  once  and 
for  all  from  the  men  who  have  caused  its  downfall.  Thus  Ger¬ 
many  might  experience  horrors  similar  to  those  through  which 
Russia  went  after  the  fall  of  the  Tsar,  and  the  result  would 
probably  be  that  Germany  would  break  up  into  its  component 
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parts  and  be  permanently  and  irretrievably  ruined.  Such  an 
•event  might  satisfy  those  who  hate  the  Germans  most  bitterlyTj 
However,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  destruction, 
and  utter  ruin  of  the  German  State  might  endanger  the  security! 
of  the  other  Powers,  and  would  at  any  rate  diminish  very  greatly] 
the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  their  victors.’ 
Let  us  hope  that  the  German  statesmen  will  in  time  recognise! 
the  danger  and  abandon  once  and  for  all  the  policy  of  violence 
and  intrigue  in  Russia  and  the  Border  States.  3 

While  the  Powers  may  easily  stop  German  political  and  mili* 
tary  intrigue  in  the  East  by  determined  action,  they  will  not  find 
it  equally  easy  to  prevent  Russia’s  economic  exploitation  by  the^ 
Germans  in  the  future.  Germany  is  very  densely  populated.^ 
The  diminution  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  owing  to 
the  cession  of  the  border  territories,  which  contain  a  large  portioi^ 
of  them,  to  France  and  Poland,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the] 
people,  will  force  millions  of  Germans  to  emigrate  in  order  tol 
earn  their  livelihood.  Mr.'  Hoover  and  other  experts  hi 
estimated  that  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  Germans  may  have"^ 
to  leave  their  country.  Where  can  they  go  to?  The  Britishi 
Empire  and  the  United  States  refuse  to  receive  them.  Theyl 
would  scarcely  be  welcome  in  South  and  Central  America,  wher»? 
measures  are  being  concerted  for  preventing  German  immigri? 
tion  on  a  large  scale.  There  remain  only  Russia  and  China,  and 
as  Russia  is  near  at  hand  it  is  the  most  natural  outlet  for  German 
emigrants.  Russia  requires  development  by  skilled  men. 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen  and  Americans  find  a  more  than  sufr 
cient  outlet  for  their  energies  in  their  own  countries  and  j^ssei; 
sions.  Hence  Russia’s  development  may  be  undertaken  largely 
by  Germans.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  them 
German  emigrants  will  Germanise  Russia,  as  many  fear  at 
present,  or  whether  they  will  identify  themselves  with  the  land' 
of  their  adoption  and  become  Russianised.  Much  depends  upon 
the  policy  of  the  future  Russian  Government,  and  of  the  futun 
German  Government  as  well.  Very  likely  German  imperialisni 
has  received  its  death-blow  in  the  Great  War.  Fabricius. 
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